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Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting,  held 
January  27,  1 908. 


The  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  at  the  University  Club 
it  8 p.  m.,  January  27,  1908,  the  president,  Prof.  W.  D.  Alex- 
inder,  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted, 
s they  had  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Society. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  to  membership  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Corresponding  member:  Mr.  William  Churchill. 

Active  members:  Messrs.  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  A.  Gartley,  J.  A. 
(Milder,  W.  T.  Pope  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff. 

| The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  on 
he  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers: 


Ion.  G.  R.  Carter 

Tof.  W.  D.  Alexander.  .... 

)‘r.  N,.  B.  Emerson 

Ir.  A.  Lewis,  Jr 

leverend  W'.  D.  Westervelt 

Ir.  A.  F.  Judd 

Ir.  W.  W.  Hall 

liss  EL  I.  Allyn 


......  President 

. . . .First  Vice-President 
. .Second  Vice-President 
. . . .Third  Vice-President 
Corresponding  Secretary 
. . . .Recording  Secretary 

• • .Treasurer 

Librarian 


! Article  V of  the  Constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  make 
le  annual  meeting  come  “in  the  month  of  January”  instead 
f “on  or  about  November  28”. 

A statement  prepared  by  Professor  W.  D.  Alexander  as  a 
nbstitute  for  the  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who 
jas  absent,  was  read,  and  also  a report  by  the  Librarian, 
'hese  were  ordered  accepted  and  placed  on  file.  The  Treas- 
|rer  being  absent,  his  report  was  ordered  accepted  and  placed 
n file  when  received.  All  these  reports  were  ordered  pub- 
shed  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Society. 

Professor  W.  D.  Alexander  read  an  historical  paper  on  the 
improvement  of  Honolulu  harbor.  Mr.  L.  A.  Dickey  read  “A 
setter  to  a Noble  Lord  on  the  Importance  of  Settling  the 
andwich  and  Bonin  Islands,”  etc.,  written  by  T.  Horton 
ames,  Esq.,  and  published  in  London  in  1832.  Dr.  N.  B. 


Emerson  read  an  extract  from  a journal  written  by  Mr.  Gor-j 
ham  D.  Gilman  entitled  “Rustications  on  Kauai  and  Niihau  in 
the  summer  of  1845,”  etc.  1 

Voted  to  thank  the  retiring  President,  Professor  W.  D.: 
Alexander,  for  the  preparation  of  the  program  for  the  evening 
and  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  work  ior  the  Society  in  the 

past.  . 

Voted  to  print  in  the  next  report  of  the  Society  the  papers 

that  'were  read  during  the  evening. 

Voted  to  thank  Brother  Dutton  for  documents  relating  to 
Father  Damien,  and  to  request  him  to  prepare  for  the  Society, ; 
to  be  placed  upon  its  records,  an  account  of  his  own  life.  j 
Brother  Dutton  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of  the 


Society. 

The  President  announced  that  Judge  S.  B.  Dole  had  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  copies  of  the  original  and  final  drafts 
of  the  Constitution  of  1894,  which  were  then  exhibited. 

Chief  Justice  A.  S.  Hartwell  announced  that  he  would 
present  the  Society  with  the  four  successive  drafts  of  the 
abdication  signed  by  the  Queen,  prepared  by  himself  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Paul  Neumann  and  others.  _ j 

Dr.  Emerson  announced  that  he  had  received  a message 
from  Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen  to  the  effect  that  she  had  copies  of  a 
number  of  newspapers  which  she  would  present  to  him  for 
the  Society.  Voted  that  upon  the  receipt  of  these  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  be  extended  to  Mrs.  Allen. 


Adjourned. 


W.  F.  FREAR, 


Recording  Secretary. 


President’s  Address. 


In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  it  falls  to 
my  lot  to  make  the  usual  report  in  regard  to  matters  and 
things  in  general  relating  to  the  objects  of  our  Society. 

While  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  meeting  of  our 
Society  has  been  held  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  there 
has  still  been  not  a little  done  by  its  individual  members  to 
advance  these  objects. 

From  a letter  dated  Nov.  13,  1906,  received  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  H.  M.  Ballou’s  “Bibliography  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands’’ is  being  printed  at  the  expense  of  that  bureau.  Mr. 
Holmes  also  stated  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to  pub- 
lish “Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii”  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson, 
which  treats  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Hawaiians,  and  in 
particular,  of  the  dances,  legends  and  chants  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Laka  and  Hiiaka-i-ka-poli-o-Pele. 

I am  happy  to  state  that  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
works  published  in  the  Hawaiian  language  is  being  prepared 
by  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Carter,  who  has  rearranged  and  indexed  the 
Hyde  collection,  containing  81  bound  volumes  and  129  pam- 
phlets. This  collection  is  now  appropriately  housed  in  an 
oak  sectional  book  case  in  our  library.  I understand  that  he 
is  now  at  work  on  the  Baldwin  collection,  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Baldwin,  which  contains  many  rare 
Hawaiiana. 

During  the  past  year,  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection 
of  genuine  “Hawaiian  Folk  Tales,”  edited  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum, 
has  appeared,  which  has  gone  far  towards  supplying  a long 
felt  want.  Another  important  contribution  to  Hawaiian 
Archaeology  is  his  second  article  on  Heiaus  and  Heiau  sites 
throughout  the  Islands,  followed  by  illustrated  “Tales  from 
the  Temples,”  which  appeared  in  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for 
this  year. 

By  inadvertence,  my  last  report  failed  to  contain  any  refer- 
ence to  an  extremely  interesting  memoir  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Brig- 
ham, on  certain  “Old  Hawaiian  Carvings,”  found  in  1905  in 
a burial  cave  in  Hamakua,  Hawaii. 

The  extensive  Fornander  collection  of  Hawaiian  myths  and 
chants  is  now  being  translated  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Nakuina,  by 
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direction  of  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Another 
document  to  which  I have  more  than  once  called  attention,  is 
the  life  of  Kamehameha  I by  S.  M.  Kamakau,  published  in 
the  “Kuokoa"  in  1867-8,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  translated. 

Mr.  Wm.  Churchill,  formerly  United  States  consul  at  Samoa, 
has  sent  us  a copy  of  his  memoir  on  Weather  Words  of  Poly- 
nesia,” published  by  the  American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion, and  promises  us  a copy  of  his  own  Polynesian  Library, 
to  be  published  this  winter  as  a bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  He  has  willed  this  library  to  the  Poly- 
nesian Society.  He  has  also  written  a long  paper  for  that 
society  on  “Samoan  Phonetics  in  their  Broader  Relations,” 
and  is  at  work  on  other  papers. 

In  this  connection  I will  quote  from  a letter  received  from 
our  friend,  S.  Percy  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Polynesian 
Society,  in  which  he  says : “I  posted  to  you  last  week  a copy 
of  the  Niue  vocabulary  which  Tregear  and  I have  compiled. 
It  is  an  interesting  dialect  as  showing  what  the  Samoan  was 
like  before  they  dropped  the  ‘k’  and  introduced  ‘s’  instead  of 
‘h\  I am  thankful  that  so  much  more  of  the  language  of  Poly- 
nesia has  been  preserved,  though  it  is  but  a vocabulary  and 
not  a dictionary.  I want  to  see  the  Rarotongan  and1  Mar- 
quesan  dialects  published,  and  then  we  shall  know  most  that 
is  worth  knowing  of  Polynesian.  I have  some  6,000  words  of 
the  former  ready,  but  I fear  I shall  never  complete  it.  I also 
have  some  2,000  Marquesan  words  on  the  cards,  but  this  also 
is  incomplete.  The  Rev.  Herbert  Williams’  great  Maori  Dic- 
tionary is  getting  on,  but  he  is  a very  busy  man,  and  it  will  yet 
take  a year  to  finish  before  he  can  begin  publishing  it.  The 
Government  has  undertaken  to  print  it.  My  particular  friend, 
Dr.  A.  K.  Newman,  has  taken  up  the  ‘Whence  of  the  Poly- 
nesians’ from  the  Indian  standpoint,  and  has  accumulated  a 
very  large  amount  of  evidence  supporting  Fornander  and  my- 
self. His  book  is  just  preparing  for  publication.”  I may  men- 
tion here  that  there  is  a prospect  that  the  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  of  the  Gilbert  Island  language,  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Hiram  Bingham,  D.D.,  may  be  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London. 

One  of  the  latest  accessions  to  our  Library  is  a noteworthy 
book  by  Prof.  Macmillan  Brown  of  Christchurch,  N.  Z.,  en- 
titled “Maori  and  Polynesian,”  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which  is  ingenious  and  sugges- 
tive, even  if  it  is  not  always  convincing. 

On  the  subject  of  Historical  Landmarks,  I would  note  that 
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the  patriotic  “Daughters  of  Hawaii”  have  decided  to  place  a 
tablet  at  the  Nuuanu  Pali  to  commemorate  the  battle  fought 
in  that  vicinity  in  1 795- 

The  last  Legislature  also  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  in  the  town  of  Lahaina,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Constitution  of  1840  was  proclaimed  by  Kamehameha  III. 

Brother  Dutton  of  Kalawao,  Molokai,  has  presented  the 
Society  with  some  documents  relating  to  the  late  Father 
Damien,  which  are  of  historic  value,  and  for  which  he  merits 
our  thanks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  not  merely  lengthy  papers  on 
special  subjects,  but  any  communications,  however  brief,  on 
historical  events,  or  traditions,  or  ancient  beliefs  and  customs, 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Directors  of  the  Society. 


W.  D.  ALEXANDER. 


Treasurer’s  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  His 
torical  Society,  Dec.  31,1  907. 


RECEIPTS. 

I907. 

Jan.  1 Balance  from  last  year $ 5-001 

Rec’d.  from  Annual  dues 97.00 

Mar.  30  Drawn  from  Savings  Bank 30.00' 

May  27  Drawn  from  Savings  Bank 5ao° 

Aug.  26  Drawn  from  Savings  Bank.  40.00 

July  1 Interest  on  funds  in  Savings  Bank 12.25 

Interest  6 mos.  on  McBryde  Bonds 60.00 


$294.25 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  janitor,  12  months $ 18.00 

“ for  collecting  dues 44° 

“ for  printing  cards 3-5° 

Mar.  30  “ Dr.  Rodgers  for  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing Annual  Report 30.00 

“ for  postage  3-28 

“ for  56  volumes  books.  69.22 

“ for  printing  500  copies  Annual  Report.  . 74.80 

“ extra  for  cleaning  room  and  books.  . . . 2.50 

Deposited  in  Savings  Bank 72-2 5 


$277-95 

Balance  to  new  account . 16.30 


$294.25 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1907 $ 16.30 

Balance  in  Savings  Bank  Dec.  31,  1907 285.25 


Total  cash  avails  Dec.  31,  1907 $301.55 


In  hands  of  Treasurer,  McBryde  Bonds.  . . .$2,000.00 
E.  & O'.  Ex. 


WM.  W.  HALL,  Treasurer. 


Report  of  the  Librarian. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen : It  i&  my  privilege  as  Librarian  of  the  Society 
to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for  the  year  1907 : 

Your  President,  Dr.  Alexander,  has  been  able  to  purchase 
for  the  library  the  valuable  work,  Annales  de  la  Propagation 
de  la  Foi  Recueil  Periodique,  56V.  1822-83,  and  has  also  donat- 
ed the  following  books : 

Anatomia : He  Palapala  ia  e Hoike  ai  i ke  ano  o ko  ke  Ka- 
naka Kino.  1838. 

Brown : Maori  and  Polynesian,  their  origin,  history  and  cul- 
ture. 1907. 

•Corney : Voyages  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  1896.  Reprinted 
from  1821. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Parallel  Columns,  English  and 
Hawaiian.  1854. 

He  Hoikehonua,  he  mea  ia  e Hoakaka’i.  1845. 

Ka  Wehewehehala  oia  hoi  ka  Hulikanaka.  1847. 

Ny  Teny  N’Andriamanitra,  Atao  Hoe,  Tesitamenta,  ny  Jeso- 
sy  Kraisty. 

Churchill:  Weather  words  of  Polynesia.  1907. 

Other  donations  are: 

Five  years’  church  work  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Honolulu.  1868. 

Hawaiian  Phrase  Book.  1884. 

He  Kuhikuhi  o ke  Kanaka  Hawaii.  1857. 

Ke  Kumu  Mua  Ano  Hou,  i Hoonaniia  i na  Kii  Maikai.  1861. 

O1  ka  Hoikehonua  no  ka  Palapala  Hemolele.  1838. 

Te  au  Buka  a Mose,  Kiritiia  ei  Tuatua  Rarotonga.  1838. 

Te  au  salamo  te  maata  i T'ataia  e Davida  Ra,  Kiritiia  ei  Reo 
Rarotonga.  1841. 

Campbell:  A voyage  around  the  world  from  1806-1812. 

1825. 

Thrum,  comp.  Hawaiian  Folk  Tales.  I9°7- 

Reports  and  papers  of  various  institutions  have  been  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  the  publications  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Castle  has  given  the  files  of  the  Pacific  Commercial 
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Advertiser  1903-1907,  of  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  1903-1906,  and 
of  N.upepa  Kuokoa  1903-1906. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  the  Maury 
Wind  and  Current  Charts,  also  the  Explanations  anc}  Sailing 
Directions  to  accompany  these  charts  have  been  bound  and 
placed  in  the  Historical  room.  A large  handsomely  mounted 
photograph  of  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  grounds  has  been 
given  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Phillips,  the  former  Librarian. 

Seven  new  members  have  been  added  during  the  year: 
there  have  been  two  deaths  and  two  withdrawals,  making  a 
total  membership  of  112. 

The  classifying  and  re-arranging  of  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  library,  begun  by  Miss  Hillebrand,  was  discontinued  at 
the  time  of  her  resignation.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  this 
work  should  be  completed  at  an  early  date.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  papers  and  reports  of  the  Society  also 
the  files  of  periodicals  and  other  valuable  material  be  bound, 
thus  ensuring  their  preservation,  and  making  the  contents 
more  easily  available 

EDNA  I.  ALLYN, 

Librarian. 


\ 
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Early  Improvements  in  Honolulu  Harbor. 


The  harbor  of  Honolulu,  (the  Hawaiian  name  of  which  is 
Kou),  was  discovered'  by  Capt.  Brown  in  the  schooner 
“Jackal”  on  N,ov.  21st,  1794,  and  named  by  him  “Fair  Haven,” 
which  happens  to  be  a translation  of  the  word  “Honolulu.” 
The  harbor  was  soon  afterwards  the  scene  of  the  treacherous 
massacre  of  its  discoverer  and  of  Capt  Gordon  of  the  sloop 
“Prince  Leboo,”  by  Kalanikupule  and  his  uncle  Kamohomoho 
with  their  warriors.  The  conquest  of  Oahu  by  Kamehameha, 
which  followed  four  months  later,  was  a just  retribution  on 
them  for  this  crime. 

Under  Kamehameha’s  firm  and  just  rule,  Honolulu  became  a 
favorite  resort  for  shipping.  In  1816  the  old  fort,  “Kekua- 
nohu,”  was  built  on  the  seaward  side  of  what  is  now  Queen 
street,  and  across  the  lower  part  of  Fort  street.  It  was  a 
quadrangle,  measuring  about  340  by  300  feet,  with  walls 
twelve  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  faced  with 
coral  rock,  filled  in  with  rubble  and  earth,  and  mounted  52 
guns  in  1838. 

On  Capt.  Kotzebue’s  arrival  in  1816  in  the  Russian  discov- 
ery ship  “Rurick,”  it  was  towed  into  the  harbor  by  eight  dou- 
ble canoes,  each  manned  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty  rowers. 
A John  Harbottle  acted  as  the  King’s  pilot.  Peter  Corney, 
who  was  here  in  1818,  states  that  “The  ships  in  those  seas 
generally  touch  at  Owhyhee,  and  get  permission  from  Tamea- 
meah  before  they  can  go  into  the  harbor  of  Woahoo.  He 
sends  a confidential  man  on  board  to  look  after  the  vessel, 
and  to  keep  the  natives  from  stealing,  and  before  entering  the 
harbor  of  Honoroora  they  must  pay  $80.00,  harbour  duty, 
and  $12.00  to  John  Harbottle,  the  pilot.  This  duty,”  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “has  only  lately  been  laid  on,  on  account  of  the 
King  s brig,  Taamano  (Kaahumanu),  having  to  pay  for  her 
anchorage  at  Macao,  China,  when  sent  there  with  a load  of 
sandal-wood  in  1816  (under  the  command  of  Capt.  Alexander 
Adams).  * * * The  chief  generally  sends  a number  of 

large  double  canoes  to  tow  the  ship  in,  as  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide.  Small  ves- 
sels, when  about  to  enter  run  close  to  the  east  side  of  the  reef, 
where  hundreds  of  the  natives  are  collected,  and  by  throwing 
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a rope  to  them  the  vessel  is  hauled  up  to  the  anchorage.”  In 
later  years  teams  of  oxen  were  employed  for  this  purpose. 

On"  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart’s  arrival  in  April,  1823,  “the  ship 
‘Thames’  was  towed  into  the  harbor  at  sunrise  by  twenty 
well-manned  whale  boats.”  At  that  time  Alexander  Adams 
was  chief  pilot. 

In  December,  1826,  the  master  of  the  whaling  bark  “Caro- 
line” made  the  following  statement  in  his  journal:  “There  are 
generally  calms  and  light  airs  before  daylight  till  7 or  8 
o’clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  on  a given  signal,  (the  firing  of  a 
large  gun),  from  the  ship  outside,  it  is  customary  for  the 
whalers  and  others  in  the  harbor  to  send  their  boats  to  tow  in 
the  outside  vessel,  under  direction  of  the  pilot,  into  the  inner 
harbor.” 

The  first  wharf  constructed  at  Honolulu  is  said  to  have  been 
a little  north  of  the  foot  of  Nuuanu  street,  and  to  have  been  at 
first  an  old  hulk,  sunk  at  that  spot  about  1825.  In  1837,  with 
the  consent  of  the  King  and  Kinau,  the  hulk  was  removed  and 
a wharf  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  John  Meek, 
and  at  the  joint  expense  of  Ladd  & Co.  and  E.  Grimes  & Co. 

In  1827  the  wharf  and  ship-yard  of  Robinson  & Co.  were 
built  at  Pakaka  Point,  adjoining  the  Fort.  As  Mr.  Gorman 
D.  Gilman  has  stated  in  his  Reminiscences,  Mr.  James  Robin- 
son was  on  board  of  the  “Hermes,”  when  that  ship  and  the 
“Pearl”  were  both  wrecked  on  the  same  night  on  an  unknown 
reef  S.  E,  of  .Midway  Island,  and  1000  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Ho- 
nolulu, which  was  afterwards  named  “The  Pearl  and  Hermes 
Reef.”'  Mr.  Robinson  built  a schooner  from  the  wreck,  in 
which  he  and  eleven  others  reached  Honolulu  in  October, 
1822.  This  seeming  disaster  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  business  and  of  his  fortune. 

Another  wharf  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  Messrs. 
R.  Charlton  and  W.  French,  at  the  foot  of  Kaahumanu  street. 
In  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  we  find  that  on  Feb.  4th, 
1847  it  was  voted  to  authorize  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
sell  a wharf  site  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Manini  for  $1200.00.  This  wharf 
must  have  been  situated  near  the  foot  of  Mauna  Kea  street.. 

Again,  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1848,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  Minister  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  purchase 
the  right  and  title  of  J.  J.  Caranave  to  half  of  a wharf  and  a 
road  leading  through  the  premises  of  Ladd  & Co.,  for  a sum 
not  to  exceed  $4000.00.  The  able  men  who  administered  the 
Government  in  those  days  wisely  decided  that  for  the  public 
good  the  water  front  should  be  retained  under  the  control  of 
the  Government. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1849,  it  was  Resolved, 
■“That  no  wharf  lots  belonging  to  the  Government  be  sold  to 
private  parties,  and  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  so  reply 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Vincent  and  to  Elizabeth  Brown  in  answer  to 
their  application.”  Another  application  by  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Louis  Gravier  for  wharf  lots  Nos.  3 and  34 
was  also  rejected. 

At  an  early  date  attention  had  been  called  to  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  harbor  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  Nuu- 
anu  stream,  and  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  journal  of 
the  Privy  Council  under  date  of  June  24th,  1847:  “Capt.  Pen- 
hallow’s  letter  of  this  date  to  Dr.  Judd,  on  the  subject  of  the 
filling  up  of  the  port,  was  read,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Capt. 
Baillie  (of  the  British  sloop  of  war  “Modeste”)  and  Capt.  de  la 
Borgne  (of  the  French  corvette  “Sarcelle”)  with  Judge  Lee 
be  requested  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  a view  to  remedying  the  evil.  Mr. 
Richards  drew  up  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed, 
viz:  “Resolved,  That  Governor  Kekuanaoa  be  directed  to  re- 
quest Capt.  Baillie  and  Capt.  de  la  Borgne  to  accompany  Judge 
Lee,  and  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  empty 
into,  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  and  to  give  their  opinion  as  to 
the  best  means  to  prevent  the  wash  from  filling  up  the  harbor, 
whether'  it  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  fish-pond,  and  how 
much  of  it,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  build  any  new  wall,  and 
to  give  their  conclusions  in  writing.”  Capt.  Penhallow  was 
the  harbor  master  at  that  time.  In  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Legislature  of  1848  it  is  stated  that  the 
above  committee  recommended  “the  construction  of  a break- 
water or  wall,  to  intercept  the  deposit  of  mud  and  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  current,  which  recommendation  has  since 
been  acted  upon.”  This  breakwater  extended  from  the  Emmes 
wharf,  near  the  old  lime  kiln,  about  940  feet  W.  S.  W.  across 
the  inner  harbor. 

The  water  of  the  Nuuanu  stream  for  many  years  after  flowed’ 
past  the  prison  and  over  the  reefs  northwest  of  the  harbor. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  Government  at  that 
time  to  make  this  wall  the  boundary  of  the  harbor  on  the 
northwest,  and  to  fill  in  the  shallow  water  between  it  and  the 
•shore.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  on  Mar.  13, 
1855,  the  greater  part  of  this  area,  comprising  15  acres,  was 
awarded  to  W.  L.  Lee  by  L.  C.  A.  11,225,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Youman’s  tract.  To  trace  the  injurious  results  of  this 
mistaken  policy  in  after  years  would  lead  us  far  outside  of 
.the  limits  of  this  paper. 
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To  Mr.  R.  C.  Wyllie,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  the 
construction  of  the  Esplanade,  the  importation  of  a steam  tug, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  dredging  the  harbor. 
On  arriving  here  in  1844,  as  secretary  for  Gen.  Miller,  the 
British  Commissioner,  he  published  in  the  “Friend”  a series 
of  valuable  “Notes  on  Hawaii,”  in  which  among  other  sug- 
gestions he  strongly  recommended  the  demolition  of  the  Fort, 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  extensive  flat  west  of  it,  (which  was 
then  covered,  on  an  average,  with  three  feet  of  water  at  high 
tide),  and  the  construction  thereon  of  wharves  and  ware- 
houses. He  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  1850  drew  up  the  following  “Act  to 
Improve  the  Harbor  of  Honolulu,”  which  illustrates  his  far- 
sighted and  statesmanlike  views : 

“Whereas ; the  Fort  of  Honolulu  was  left  a dismantled  wreck 
in  August  last ; whereas  it  stands  in  a locality  badly  chosen, 
and  is  in  itself  altogether  useless  as  a protection  to  the  port, 
or  place  of  defence ; whereas  the  increased  commerce  of  the 
port  requires  increased  wharfage,  and  sites  for  stores,  ware- 
houses, &c. ; whereas  by  filling  up  the  reef  to  seaward  of  the 
fort  to  deep  water  line,  from  Robinson’s  wharf  to  the  eastern 
point  of  the  harbor,  a line  of  wharfage  of  great  length  and  an 
extensive  area  fit  for  streets  of  warehouses  and  merchants’ 
offices,  coal  yards,  & c.,  would  be  gained  ; and  whereas  another 
line  of  wharfage  and  stores  may  easily  be  gained  on  the  west 
side  by  filling  up  the  shallows  between  the  point  of  land  west- 
ward of  the  river,  all  around  to  the  western  point  of  the  har- 
bor, by  which  operation  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor  it  would 
be  converted  into  an  immense  dry  dock,  capable  of  containing 
several  hundred  ships  : Therefore  ; 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  Majesty  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Nobles  and  Representatives  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  in  Legislative  Council  assembled,  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  King  and  Privy  Council  to  cause  a survey 
to  be  made  and  an  estimate  prepared  by  two  competent  engi- 
neers showing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  expenses  of  carrying  into 
effect  a plan  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  showing  the  time  required 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  the  superficial  area  of  ground  that 
would  be  gained,  and  the  probable  annual  revenue  that  would 
arise  from  the  ground  rent  of  wharf  lots,  warehouse  lots  and 
house  lots ; adding  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
Fort  on  the  seaward  point  of  each  side  of  the  harbor,  each 
to  have  12  guns  of  heavy  calibre  and  of  the  most  improved 
description,  and  a small  tower  for  signals  by  day,  and  for  a 
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light,  by  night,  and  adding  further  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  materials  of  the  fort  as  it  now  stands,  and  accompanying' 
such  survey  and  estimates  with  a map  or  plan  of  the  whole 
improvements. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  after  examination  of 
such  survey,  estimates  and  plan  by  the  King  and  his  Privy 
Council,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  to  sanction  the 
same,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Board  of  Finance,  to 
borrow  on  the  islands  or  in  any  foreign  country,  on  the  secur- 
ity of  such  improvements  and  of  the  revenue  therefrom  de- 
rived, such  a sum  as  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  borrowed  for 
every  one  thousand  dollars  of  yearly  revenue  to  be  derived 
or  reasonably  estimated  to  be  derived,  such  loan  to  be  for 
twenty  years,  but  redeemable  before  at  par,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government,  and  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  8%  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually, with  40  coupons  attached  to  each  bond  ; one  of  which 
shall  be  cut  off,  as  every  half  year’s  interest  is  paid. 

^ Section  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  after  the  sanction  of  the 
King  and  Council,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  advertise  for  sealed  tenders  for  two  months  from 
all  such  engineers  as  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  such  survey,  estimates  and  plan,  which  sealed  tenders 
said  Minister  shall  open  in  presence  of  the  King  and  his  Board 
of  Finance,  who  shall  have  power,  of  such  tenders  to  select 
two,  the  authors  of  which  they  shall  employ  to  make,  separ- 
ately, such  survey,  estimates  and  map,  and  "to  whom,  on  the 
order  of  the  King  and  Board  of  Finance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  make  payments  as  required  ; but 
not  to  exceed  in  ail,  to  any  of  the  two,  the  amount  of  this 
tender. 

Section  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  after  the  receipt  of  the 
separate  surveys,  estimates  and  maps  and  plans  made  by  the 
two  engineers,  and  a careful  comparison  of  those  of  the  one 
with  those  of  the  other,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  King  and 
Board  of  Finance  to  divide  the  plan  into  sections,  and  to  have 
the  work  done  by  sections,  by  separate  contractors,  and  to 
advertise  for  tenders  for  the  performance  of  such  sectional 
contracts,  preferring  always  the  lowest  tender,  providing  the 
party  give  satisfactory  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
work. 

Section  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  after  the  King  and  Council  shall  have 
sanctioned  such  work,  with  their  approval,  and  the  approval 
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of  the  Board  of  Finance,  to  appoint  some  properly  qualified 
engineer  to  superintendend  the  execution  of  the  work  for  the 
Government,  and  to  see  that  the  contractor  for  each  section 
performs  the  work  of  that  section,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  specifications  given  him,  so  that  the  work  of  all  the  sec- 
tions may  be  done  in  one  style,  and  harmonize  with  the  gen- 
eral plan. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  also 
for  the  King  and  Privy  Council  to  procure  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  of  a small  steam  tug,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
available  as  a dredge  for  cleaning  out  the  harbor,  to  tow  ves- 
sels out  of  or  into  the  harbor,  and  when  necessary,  to  bear 
two  long  and  heavy  guns,  so  as  to  operate  on  any  hostile  ves- 
sel or  vessels  breaking  the  quarantine  laws,  that  might  be  at 
anchor  outside;  and  further  to  obtain  an  estimate  from  a 
competent  engineer  of  the  expense  required  to  deepen  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  so  as  easily  and  safely  to  admit  all  ships 
of  the  line,  and  to  order  the  amounts  of  such  estimates  to.be 
paid,  but,  for  the  present,  to  go  to  no  further  expense  relating 
thereto. 

Section  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
King  and  Privy  Council,  it  would  be  preferable  that  all  the 
improvements  and  fortifications  specified  in  this  Act  should 
be  undertaken  and  executed  by  a private  company,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  them  to  incorporate  the  same  by  Royal  charter, 
under  such  powers  and  privileges  as  they  think  proper  to 
agree  to  with  such  company,  provided  that  such  charter  be 
carefully  prepared  by  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  publication, 
circulation  and  execution  of  this  Act,  throughout  all  its.  stages, 
as  they  may  successively  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King  and 
his  Councillors. 


For  various  reasons,  however,  no  action  was  taken  on  the 
subject  until  1854.  During  the  stormy  period  that  intervened, 
Mr.  Wyllie  and  his  colleagues  certainly  had  enough  both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  troubles  to  fully  occupy  their  minds. 
Besides,  the  legal  title  of  the  Government  to  the  Waikahalulu 
reef  was  contested  by  Queen  Kalama.  The  “Hi”  of  Waikaha- 
lulu had  been  assigned  to  her  in  the  “Mahele”  or  Division  of 
1848,  but  it  was  not  understood  at  the  time  to  include  the  sea- 
ward portion  of  the  land.  The  Land  Commissioners  generally 
assumed  as  a principle  of  Common  Law  that  ’’the  rights  of  the 
King  as  Sovereign,  extend  from  high  water  mark,  a marine 
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league  to  sea,  and  to  all  channels  between  the  islands,  and 
that  no  private  rights  can  be  sustained  except  rights  of  fishing 
and  of  cutting  stone,  as  provided  for  and  reserved  by  law,” 
as  was  declared  by  a resolution  of  the  Privy  Council,  passed 
Aug.  29,  1850.  Accordingly,  they  generally  refused  to  award 
any  thing  more  than  fishing  rights  beyond  that  limit.  The 
only  cases  in  regard  to  which  there  was  any  question  were  in 
and  around  the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 

In  March,  1852,  the  King  and  Privy  Council  having  granted 
a lease  of  a part  of  the  reef  in  question  to  the  North  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  Kanaina  entered  a protest,  claiming  the  reef  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Kalama,  but  his  claim  was  disregarded  by 
the  Council.  After  a full  hearing  of  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  the  Land  Commission  awarded  the  Waikahalulu  Water 
Lots  to  the  Government  (by  L.  C.  A.  11,219)  011  Jan.  3b 
1854. 

Queen  Kalama,  however,  was  unwilling  to  abide  by  this 
decision. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  we  learn  that  at  a 
meeting  held  March  30,  1854;  “Mr.  John  Young  read  a letter 
from  the  Qfieen  to  the  Council  respecting  some  land:  makai 
of  Honolulu,  and  also  one  from  the  King.  Referred  to  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Prince  Liholiho,  Kekuanaoa  and  Judge 
Lee.”  Again,  on  April  17,  1854,  “Prince  Liholiho  read  the 
report  of  said  committee  on  a reference  by  His  Majesty  to 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  decision  of  the  Land  Commission 
adverse  to  the  Queen.  Consideration  of  the  subject  post- 
poned.” On  April  24th,  1854,  “Mr.  Wyllie  moved  the  adop- 
tion of-  the  report,  which  was  carried.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Kekuanaoa  and  Prince  Lot,  to  consult 
further  with  the  King.” 

On  April  28th,  1854,  “Prince  Lot  Kamehameha  reported  the 
view  of  their  Majesties  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Young  laid 
before  the  Council  the  following  letter,  signed  by  their  Majes- 
ties, respecting  the  Queen’s  right  to  the  reef,  and  offering  to 
surrender  it  for  $25,000,  as  follows : 

“ T have  heard  the  proposition  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  you  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  respecting 
the  right  of  my  Queen  to  a separate  part  of  Waikahalulu, 
adjoining  the  land  of  Victoria  Kamamalu,  called  Ivaakaukukui, 
makai  of  the  city  of  Honolulu.  The  committee  has  also  in- 
formed me  that  my  Queen  had  a claim  to  one-eighth  of  the 
said  place,  or  the  sum  of  $10,000,  as  her  right  in  equity.  We 
do  not  at  all  yield  the  rights  which  we  have  by  law  to  the  place 
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now  in  dispute,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace,  we  consent  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $25,000  for  our  rights  therein.  For  the  truth 
of  the  above  statement,  we  each  of  us  with  our  own  hand  sub- 
scribe our  names,  this  28th  day  of  April,  1854.” 

Signed  KAMEiHAMEHA. 

“ H.  K.  KAPAKAHAILI. 

Gov.  Kekuanaoa  thought  that  the  Land  Commission  hav- 
ing awarded  the  reef  to  the  Government,  the  Privy  Council 
was  not  in  a position  to  decide  the  matter.  John  Ii  thought 
that  the  question  should  not  be  appealed  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission, but  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  provided  by  law.  Judge 
Lee  stated  that  to  settle  the  question,  he  would  be  willing  to 
allow  them  $15,000.  Mr.  Wyllie  inquired  whether  this  Coun- 
cil having  before  it  the  Award  of  the  Land  Commission,  giv- 
ing the  reef  to  the  Government,  could  with  propriety  acknpwl- 
edge  any  other  right,  especially  as  that  Award  could  not  be 
reversed  except  by  a civil  suit  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Prince  Lot  thought  $25,000  too  much,  but  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  award  $15,000  to  be  granted  to  the  Queen.  Mr. 
Allen  explained  that  the  arrangement  was  to  be  made  in  the 
way  of  an  equitable  compromise  to  avoid  litigation,  with  which 
Mr.  Wyllie  expressed  himself  satisfied.  It  was  then 

Resolved,  That  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  quiet  all  claims, 
that  the  Queen  alleges  to  have  in  the  Reef  of  Waikahalulu, 
this  Council  recommends  a Grant  of  one-eighth  of  said  reef,, 
as  recommended  by  Liholiho,  Kekuanaoa  and  Lee  in  their 
report,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  $15,000,  and  that  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  is  hereby  instructed  to  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Legislature  at  his  earliest  convenience,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Qjueen  shall  receive  only  the  interest  of  the 
money  Grant  for  the  first  five  years,  provided  that  such  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature. 

Prince  Liholiho  was  deputed  to  make  this  known  to  the 
King. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  a highly  competent  engineer 
and  surveyor,  had  been  employed  to  make  an  accurate  map  of 
the  property  in  question,  as  well  as  a plan  and  estimates  for  its 
improvement.  On  the  nth  of  February,  1854?  the  following 
editorial  appeared  in  the  “Polynesian,”  edited  by  Mr.  E,  O. 
Hall : 
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“At  the  present  moment  the  Government  has  not  a wharf 
where  a ship  drawing  16  feet  of  water  can  load  or  discharge, 
and  the  harbor  is  fast  filling  up  with  the  wash  from  the  shore 
and  the  Nuuanu  stream.  Nor  can  wharves  be  constructed  with- 
out first  filling  in  the  low  land  between  a proper  depth  and  the 
shore.  The  whole  improvement  proposed  is  a connected  work, 
furnishing  desirable  building  locations  as  well  as  a long  line  of 
valuable  wharf  privileges,  all  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  increasing  business  of  the  port  of  Honolulu. 

“If  undertaken  by  the  Government,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
investment  would  be  a safe  one  in  a pecuniary  view,  as  our 
calculations  show,  and  if  by  a chartered  company,  fortunes 
would  be  realized  from  it  by  those  who  should  invest  their 
capital  and  undertake  the  work.  But  let  it  be  done,  either  by 
the  Government  or  by  a company,  as  shall  appear  to  be  the 
most  expeditious  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object.” 

In  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1854,  the  following  recommendation  is  made : 

“The  increasing  commerce,  of  this  port  renders  more  ex- 
tended wharf  accommodation  exceedingly  necessary;  to  pro- 
vide for  which  a plan  has  been  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  water  lots  seaward  of  the  Fort,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
loan,  which  is  proposed  to  be  raised  upon  the  credit  of  the 
property  to  be  improved.  This  plan,  when  fully  matured,  will 
be  laid  before  you  for  your  consideration,  and  I hope  that  you 
will  not  suffer  the  present  session  to  pass  without  providing 
for  this  great  commercial  necessity,  either  by  authorizing  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  proposed  work,  or  by  giving 
your  sanction  to  a sale  of  the  property  to  private  parties,  who 
will  carry  out  this  or  some  similar  plan.” 

The  report  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Allen,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  con- 
tains the  following  passage  on  the  same  subject: 

“If  you  wish  to  make  the  improvements  of  the  water  lots 
seaward  of  the  Fort,  and  to  negotiate  a loan  for  that  purpose, 
it  will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  better  to 
include  in  the  estimate  for  that  expenditure  the  cost  of  the 
dredging  machine,  as  it  will  be  essential  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor,  as  well  as  aid  materially  in  the  work  of  filling 
up  the  lots.  The  condition  of  the  harbor  and  the  increasing 
deposit  of  earth  render  a dredging  machine  a necessity. 
* * * It  is  found  on  examination,  that  on  the  bar  at  the 

entrance  of  the  harbor,  if  the  sand  were  removed,  which  a 
dredging  machine  might  readily  do,  there  would  be  at  high 
water,  at  least,  25^4  feet  of  water. 
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This  improvement  is  incumbent  on  us  as  a Kingdom.  It 
is  due  to  other  nations  that  we  should  offer  an  entrance  to  this 
harbor  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  line.  * * * The  inter- 

ests of  navigation  and  commerce  are  at  this  time  very  great 
in  the  North  Pacific,  and  will  increase  by  the  wealth  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Japan  with  its 
millions  of  people  prepared  for  trade.” 


Such  were  the  considerations  placed  before  the  Legislature 
of  1854,  together  with  the  plan  and  estimates  prepared  by  Mr. 
Webster.  From  his  paper,  which  is  clear  and  concise,  I will 
quote  as  follows : 

“To  improve  this  property,  a retaining  wall  will  have  to  be 
carried  around,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  nearly  in  the  line  of  5 
feet  depth  of  water,  from  James  Robinson  & Co.’s  wharf  to  the 
buoy  marked  A on  the  plan,  and  the  whole  space  filled  in  be- 
tween that  wall,  the  shore,  and  the  boundary  of  Victoria  Ka- 
mamalu’s  portion  of  the  reef. 

“The  land  thus  reclaimed  will  have  an  area  of  43-34  3.cres, 
and  a frontage  on  the  harbor  of  about  2080  feet,  and  it  will 
extend  on  The  average,  to  within  100  feet  of  20  feet  depth  of 
water  at  16w  tide.  Nearly  355,000  cubic  yards  of  embankment 
are  required  to  fill  in  the  above  space,  and  to  raise  its  level  to 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water. 

“The  material  for  this  embankment  .can  be  most  readily 
obtained  from  the  slope  of  Punch  Bowl  Hill,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  easily  worked  material,  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  from  whence  there  is  a straight  and  level  road  to  the 
property.” 

To  transport  this  material,  he  recommends  “that  a mile  and 
a half  of  railway,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  wagon  wheels, 
axles,  tires  and  other  fittings,  90  complete  sets  be  imported.  ’ 
For  building  the  retaining  wall,  he  assumes  that  the  coral  stone 
in  the  Fort  walls,  amounting  to  about  1500  cubic  yards,  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  He  also  divided  the  land  to  be  im- 
proved, including  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Fort,  and  part 
of  the  Mauna  Kilika  yard,  into  232  building  lots.  The  streets 
by  his  plan  were  to  be  laid  off  60  feet  wide,  except  the  rear 
street,  which  was  40  feet  wide,  and  the  front  street,  which  was 
40  feet  from  the  retaining  wall,  exclusive  of  the  wharves  to  be 
added.  It  was  also  part  of  his  plan  to  leave  as  an  open  square 
the  central  block  containing  the  lots  from  Np.  125  to  No.  136, 
inclusive. 

Flis  estimate  of  the  total  expense  was  $156,000. 
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Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  1854,  a bill 
drafted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
referred  to  a joint  committee,  of  which  Hon.  E.  H.  Allen  was 
chairman. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  a laconic  message  from  the  King  in  re- 
gard to  the  title  of  the  Waikahalulu  reef  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  follows : 

“Na  ka  Poe  i kohoia.  Aloha  oukou. 

Ua  lohe  wale  au,  e haawi  ana  oukou  i $15,000  no  ke  kule- 
ana  o ka’u  wahine  ma  ka  lihi  o Waikahalulu,  e pili  ana  makai  o 
Honolulu.  Eia  ko’u.  E oluolu  ana  ka’u  wahine,  ke  haawi  mai 
oukou  i $30,000 : aka,  ina  oukou  i manao  aole  e hiki  pela ; o ke 
oki  no  ia.  Me  ka  mahalo  ia  oukou, 

“KAMEHAMEHA” 

A free  translation  of  the  foregoing  is  as  follows : 

“To  the  Representatives.  Salutations  to  you. 

“It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  contemplate  appro- 
priating the  sum  of  $15,000  to  purchase  the  right  and  title  of 
my  wife  to  the  reef  of  Waikahalulu  on  the  seaward  side  of 
Honolulu.  This  is  my  communication  to  you.  My  w'ife  will 
be  satisfied  if  you  appropriate  $30,000  for  that  object;  but  if 
you  deem  that  to  be  impossible,  then  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  matter.  Respectfully, 

“KAMEHAMEHA.” 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  Legislature  compromised  the 
matter  by  meeting  the  Queen’s  demand  half-way.  On  the  5th 
of  July,  1854,  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  reported 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  O11  the  8th,  Dr.  Judd  presented  a petition  from 
a responsible  company  for  the  right  to  purchase  the  Waikaha- 
lulu reef  for  $100,000,  payment  to  be  made  in  four  equal  install- 
ments at  intervals  of  60  days  each,  with  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing the  material  for  filling  out  of  the  harbor  on  the  west  side, 
beginning  at  the  wall  or  breakwater,  and  from  the  foot  of 
Punch  Bowl  Hill,  and  of  laying  down  rails  to  the  hill,  with 
a free  right  of  way  while  the  work  was  going  on,  etc. 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  Hon.  Asa  Thurston  opposed  the 
bill,  and  favored  selling  the  property  at  public  auction.  Hon. 
C.  C.  Harris  supported  Thurston’s  motion  to  strike  out  the 
first  six  sections  of  the  bill.  Motion  lost  by  7 to  13.  On  1110- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Bowlin,  the  third  section  was  struck  out  by  the 
house.  Hon.  EL  P.  Bond  moved  “to  lease  or  sell  at  auction,” 
after  advertising  three  months,  which  was  supported  by  Har- 
ris. In  the  following  debate  Mr.  Thurston  apologized  to  the 
House  for  having  applied  the  offensive  epithet,  “ hupo ” to 
some  of  his  opponents.  Finally,  section  7th,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  property,  was  struck  out,  bya6  to  3,  and  $22,000 
was  voted  for  Queen  Kalama’s  claim.  The  bill  passed  third 
reading  July  13,  1854,  by  20  to  3,  Hon.  C.  C.  Harris  opposing 
and  Hon.  G.  M.  Robertson  defending  it.  For  a report  of  the 
debate,  see  Appendix. 

The  full  text  of  the  Act  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
The  first  section  authorized  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  King  and  Privy 
Council,  to  improve  the  Waikahalulu  water  lots,  by  building 
a retaining  wall  seaward  of  them,  filling  them  in  with  suitable 
material,  and  adding  such  wharves  as  the  commerce  of  the 
port  may  require. 

The  second  section  directs  the  said  Minister  to  cause  the 
Fort  to  be  removed,  and  its  materials  to  be  used  in  building 
the  retaining  wall,  and  in  filling  in  the  said  lots.  Another  sec- 
tion authorizes  him  with  the  approval  of  the  King  and  Privy 
Council  to  lease  any  of  the  said  lots  ’at  public  auction,  after 
advertising  the  lease  three  months'  in  at  least  two  Honolulu 
papers,  and  six  months  in  at  least  two  San  Francisco  papers. 

No  authority  was  granted  to  contract  a loan. 

Lastly,  the  Minister  was  directed  to  ‘"adjust  all  private  rights  ' 
which  may  conflict  with  the  title  of  the  Government  to  the 
said  lots,”  for  a sum  not  exceeding  $22,000. 

Yet  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  show  that  as  late  as 
Sept.  11,  1854,  Mr.  Young  read  a communication  to  that  body, 
stating  that  the  Queen  offered  to  sell  her  claim  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  $25,000.  Thereupon  a resolution  was  passed,  stat- 
ing that  an  Act  had  passed  the  Legislature  appropriating 
$22,000  to  adjust  all  conflicting  claims,  and  that  a case  was 
then  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  viz.,  H.  K.  Kalama  vs. 
the  Commissioners  to  quiet  land  titles,  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  settle  said  claim  for  $22,000,  and  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  thereafter  shall  issue  to  the  Queen 
Exchequer  Bills  to  that  amount,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Government,  with  semi-annual  interest.” 

The  deed  of  the  Waikahalulu  reef  property  from  Queen 
D'owager  Kalama  to  the  Government,  in  accordance  with 
AVebster’s  survey,  was  executed  Jan.  17,  1855,  and  recorded 
Alarch  22,  1855,  in  book  6,  page  538. 
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In  looking  back  at  this  transaction,  after  the  lapse  of  53 
years,  during  which  the  value  of  the  Waikahalulu  property  has 
increased  from  $100,000  to  $800,000  in  1898,  producing  in  1900 
an  annual  income  of  $20,371.00,  the  course  of  the  Legislature 
of  1854  in  refusing  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  same,  either  as 
a whole  or  in  separate  lots,  is  fully  justified. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  this  valuable  property 
has  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a private  corporation,  and  that 
the  Government,  representing  the  people,  controls  nearly  all 
of  the  water  front  of  Honolulu,  except  on  the  western  side. 

To  commence  these  improvements,  the  Legislature  of  1854 
appropriated  $30,000  for  dredging  the  harbor,  and  $15,000  for 
improving  the  Waikahalulu  lots.  Before  the  removal  of  the 
Fort,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a new  prison,  for  which  $10,000 
was  appropriated  in  1855.  It  was  begun  in  1856  and  com- 
pleted August  22d,  1857,  when  the  work  of  demolishing  the 
Fort  was  commenced.  The  prison  cost  $27,000,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Wood. 

Among  the  many  signal  services  which  Chief  Justice  W.  L. 
Lee  rendered  to  the  Hawaiian  nation,  not  the  least  was  his 
mission  to  the  United  States  in  1855.  Being  obliged  by  the 
state  of  his  health  to  make  a trip  to  New  York  for  medical 
treatment,  he  was  charged  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  with 
two  important  missions,  in  both  of  which  he  was  successful. 
One  of  these  was  the  negotiation  of  a Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  other  was  to  procure  a dredging 
machine,  pile-driver  and  steam  tug  for  Honolulu  harbor. 

While  in  Washington  in  July,  1855,  he  obtained  from  Com- 
modore Joseph  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  full  information  and  plans  for  the  dredger,  etc.,  with 
estimates  of  cost.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Avhere  he  examined  various  dredging  machines  and  steam  tugs, 
and  obtained  detailed  estimates  of  their  cost.  Part  of  the 
machinery  he  had  made  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  pur- 
chased a hundred  tons  of  coal.  In  September  he  engaged  one 
Thomas  Hughes,  an  expert  machinist,  who  had  long  been  em- 
ployed in  constructing  dredging  machines,  to  come  to  Hono- 
lulu, build  and  operate  the  dredger  for  at  least  a year.  To 
execute  these  orders,  the  sum  of  $21,026.38  was  placed  at 
Judge  Lee’s  disposal,  of  which  he  expended  only  $17,105.74. 

In  reporting  these  facts  to  the  Legislature  of  1856,  Mr. 
Wyllie  strongly  urged  the  improvement  of  the  west  side  of 
the  harbor,  saying,  “The  reef  on  that  side  of  the  harbor  be- 
longs to  Messrs.  William  and  John  Sumner,  from  whom  I be- 
lieve it  could  be  bought  at  the  present  moment,  on  reasonable 
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terms.”  Unfortunately  his  advice  was  not  taken,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  Government  to  acquire  a clear  title  to  that 
side  of  the  harbor,  at  a moderate  cost,  was  lost. 

I find,  however,  the  following  statement  in  a report  on  har- 
bor improvements  made  by  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
May  16,  1856. 

“The  undersigned  regret  to  say  that  after  repeated  efforts 
with  Messrs.  Sea  and  Sumner,  and  with  their  law  agent,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  they  entirely  failed  to  elicit  from  either  of  them 
any  thing  whatever,  in  regard  to  their  willingness  to  sell  their 
rights  to  the  reef  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor, — or  on  what 
terms  they  would  sell  those  rights.” 

Chief  Justice  Lee  had  already  returned  from  Boston  via 
Cape  Horn,  in  the  ship  “Riaduga,”  Feb.  22,  1856,  bringing  with 
him  the  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  steam  dredger  and 
the  pile-driver,  as  well  as  the  frame,  propeller  and  engine  for 
the  Government  tug-boat. 

The  dredger,  “Kaulu”  by  name,  was  completed  and  launch- 
ed April  26,  1856.  The  tug-boat,  of  about  70  tons  burden,  built 
by  Mr.  James  Munroe  at  the  foot  of  Mauna  Kea  street,  was 
launched  July  31st  of  the  same  year,  and  christened  “Pele”  by 
the  Queen.  It  did  good  service  for  thirty  years,  until  it  was 
superseded  by  the  “Eleu.” 

Meanwhile  rapid  progress  was  made  in  dredging  the  harbor, 
building  a coral  stone  retaining  wall,  14  feet  in  height,  and  7 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  filling  in  the  reef  within  this  wall. 
This  work  was  continued  at  intervals  until  1870',  by  which  time 
22  acres  of  land  had  been  filled  in,  (forming  the  Esplanade), 
and  a sea  frontage  of  over  2000  feet  built  up  with  a depth  of 
water  ranging  from  20  to  30  feet,  at  a total  cost  of  $239,047.59. 

The  Honolulu  Light  House  was  built  in  1868,  at  a cost  of 
$6,348.00,  and  lighted  for  the  first  time  Aug.  2nd,  1869. 

The  deepening  of  the  bar  and  channel  was  not  carried  out 
during  this  period  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  Government,  the  want  of  an  adequate  dredging 
machine,  and  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  bar  consisted  of 
coral  with  a thin  covering  of  sand.  It  was  not  accomplished 
until  1892. 

The  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  concluded  with  the  United  States 
in  1876,  ushered  in  a new  era  of  prosperity,  trebled  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Government,  and  enabled  it  to  carry  out  many 
desirable  improvements,  which  had  hitherto  been  despaired  of 
as  impossible. 


W.  D.  ALEXANDER. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO'  THE  WATER  LOTS  CALLED 
WAIKAHALULU,  MAKAI  OF  THE  FORT 
AT  HONOLULU. 

Approved  August  ioth,  1854. 

Whereas,  the  improvement  of  the  water-lots,  makai  of  the 
fort,  known  as  Waikahalulu,  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom ; and  whereas  His 
Majesty  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  his  last  speech  to  this  subject,  so  important  in 
his  view  to  the  prosperity  and  business  of  the  Islands ; there- 
fore ; 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  King,  the  Nobles  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  Legislative  Council  assem- 
bled : 

Section  1.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized, under  the  direction  and  With  the  approbation  of  the  King 
and  Privy  Council,  to  improve  the  water-lots  knowm  as  Wai- 
kahalulu, by  causing  a retaining  wall  to  be  erected  at  such 
depth  of  water  seaward^  as  he  may  direct,  and  to  fill  up  the 
said  lots  with  suitable  material,  so  that  warehouses  may  be 
safely  built  thereon,  and  also  to  extend  from  said  exterior 
wall,  such  wharves  as  the  public  wants  may  require. 

Section  2.  The  said  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  case  said 
improvement  is  made,  shall  cause  the  fort  of  Honolulu  to  be 
removed,  and  the  material  thereof  shall  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  said  retaining  wall,  and  to  the  filling  up  of  said 
lots. 

Section  3.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  these  water-lots,  such  sums  as  may,  from  year 
to  year,  be  inserted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  for  the  improvements  mentioned  in  section  first. 

Section  4.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized, with  the  approbation  of  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  to 
lease  the  above  property,  or  any  portion  or  portions  thereof, 
at  public  auction,  provided,  that  no  such  lease  shall  be  made 
until  three  months  after  the  same  shall  have  been  advertised 
in  at  least  two  newspapers  published  in  Honolulu,  nor  until  six 
months  after  the  same  shall  have  been  advertised  in  at  least 
two  newspapers  published  in  San  Francisco  and  no  sale  of 
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the  above  property  shall  be  made  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature. 

Section  5.  To  enable  the  government  to  accomplish  either 
of  the  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King 
and  Privy  Council,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adjust 
all  private  rights  which  conflict  with  the  title  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  property  aforesaid,  called  Waikahalulu,  for  a sum 
not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  legal  conveyances  for  the  same,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  exchequer  bills  to  the 
person  or  persons  specified  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
as  entitled  to  the  same,  and  for  the  amounts  specified  by  him, 
the  whole  amount  of  which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  same  shall  be  payable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government  with  semi-annual  interest. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  its 
passage. 


APPENDIX  B. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  HAWAII. 

July  10th,  1854.  The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Reef  Improvement  Bill,  the  debate  being  on  the 
first  section,  which  provides  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
shall  build  a retaining  wall  and  fill  up  the  property  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government.  Mr.  Maikai  moved  its  passage.  Mr. 
Kalama  moved  to  strike  out  the  section.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
debt  which  would  be  incurred. 

Mr.  A.  Thurston  spoke  earnestly  against  the  measure.  Did 
not  think  it  demanded  by  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  The 
loan  contemplated  would  involve  the  nation  in  a burdensome 
debt. 

’Tis  childish  to  expect  that  the  lease  of  the  property  would 
bring  in  $600,000  in  20  years,  the  amount  (principal  and  in- 
terest) contemplated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  in  favor  of  a sale  of  the  property  at  public 
auction,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  public  improvements. 
He  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  six  sections,  providing  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  by  the  Government  and  the  rais- 
ing of  a loan. 
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Mr.  Kaumaea  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Harris  supported  Thurston’s  motion  to  strike  out.  He 
opened  his  remarks  by,  a mysterious  reference  to  a supposed 
communication  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  to 
the  House  on  the  danger  of  contracting  loans.  He  considered 
this  to  be  a Cabinet  measure.  The  Ministers  clung  to  this 
bill  with  the  tenacity  of  men  clinging  to  their  offices.  It  is 
to  them  as  the  very  breath  of  life. 

All  their  measures  thus  far  had  been  thrown  out  by  this 
House,  and  Mr.  Harris  had  no  doubt  that  this  one  would  be 
also.  Mr.  Harris  said  that  this  pledging  of  the  faith  of  the 
Government,  was  pledging  the  Government’s  life.  The  talk 
about  “increasing  commerce”  was  folly.  The  only  basis  for 
an  increasing  commerce  was  home  consumption. 

The  whaling  interest,  although  a godsend  to  us,  is  not  a 
legitimate  basis  of  trade. 

The  fleet  may  any  year  abandon  our  ports. 

Mr.  Thurston  said  he  wished  to  have  it  understood  that, 
although  he  was  opposed  to  involving  the  Government  in  debt, 
he  was  as  warmly  in  favor  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill  as  any 
other  member. 

Mr.  E,.  P.  Bond  made  a similar  remark  to  Air.  Thurston’s. 
Air.  Thurston’s  motion  was  lost  by  a vote  of  7 to  13. 

The  first  two  sections  were  adopted.  The  third  section, 
authorizing  the  negotiation  of  a loan,  was  warmly  debated. 
Mr.  Maikai  supported  the  section. 

Mr.  Bowlin  enlarged  on  the  evils  to  result  from  such  a loan. 
He  said  the  country  had  resources  in  itself  on  which  it 
would  be  better  to  rely,  than  on  a loan.  To  illustrate — the 
Alinisters  and  clerks  of  the  Honolulu  House  received  some 
$10,000  in  salaries,  and  did  less  altogether  than  one  clerk  in 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  who  receives  $2,000. 
Better  cut  down  these  salaries  and  reform  the  bureaus.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  its  work  will  be  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  projectors,  and  they  will  conclude  that  the  im- 
provement is  not  needed.  Mr.  Bowlin  said  that  when  the  prop- 
erty comes  to  be  leased  he  will  be  ready  to  enter  into  com- 
petition for  a small  portion  of  it,  but  that  he  would  give  more 
for  it  without  the  improvements  proposed  than  with  them. 

Mr.  Bowlin  said  that  the  measure  of  the  session,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  promote  commerce,  the  bill  to  abolish  tonnage 
dues,  though  brought  up  as  a Cabinet  measure,  after  being 
passed  in  the  House,  had  been  quietly  laid  on  the  table  in  the 
Alinisters’  own  House,  and  yet,  the  Alinisters  talked  about  leg- 
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islating-  to  foster  commerce.  Mr.  Bowlin  would  not  have  felt 
authorized  to  say  anything  about  proceedings  in  the  Upper 
House  had  not  members  of  that  house  traveled  out  of  their 
way  to  make  a formal  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Lower 
House  in  throwing  out  the  Militia  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Kalama  the  section  was  stricken  out,  and  the 
4th  section  was  amended  to  authorize  the"  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  draw  for  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  from 
year  to  year  to  carry  on  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Bond  moved  the  following  substitute  for  the  4th  and 
5th  sections,  viz : 

“Section  4.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized, with  the  approbation  of  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  to 
lease  or  sell  the  above  property  or  a portion  thereof  at  public 
auction,  provided  that  no  such  sale  or  lease  shall  be  made  until 
three  months  after  the  same  shall  have  been  advertised  in  at 
least  two  newspapers  published  in  Honolulu,  nor  until  six 
weeks  after  the  same  shall  have  been  advertised  in  at  least 
two  newspapers  published  in  San  Francisco,  Provided  further 
that,  if  the  said  property  or  any  portion  of  it  shall  be  sold  in 
its  unimproved  condition,  the  purchaser  shall  stipulate  to  make 
within  18  months  after  the  day  of  sale,  such  improvements  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  sale.” 

“Section  5.  No  sales  of  the  above  property  or  of  any  por- 
tion of  it  shall  be  made  excepting  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.” 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Richardson  that  the  words  “or 
sell”  be  stricken  out  of  Mr.  Bond’s  section,  so  as  to  confine 
the  Ministers  to  a right  to  lease  the  property.  Mr.  Marsh 
opposed  the  amendment.  Mr.  Richardson  sustained  his  mo- 
tion. He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Government’s  right  in  the 
land  alienated.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  making  no 
disposal  of  the  property  without  due  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  lease,  and  also  of  offering  it  unimproved,  if  the 
Government  cannot  afford  to  improve  it,  and,  therefore,  fav- 
ored the  remainder  of  Mr.  Bond’s  section.  Mr.  Harris  thought 
the  policy  which  suggested  the  amendment  was  a dog-in-the- 
manger  policy.  If  any  one  could  be  found  to  lease  the  land, 
it  would  be  to  erect  upon  it  a parcel  of  shingle  palaces,  which 
would  be  burned  up  some  time,  and  carry  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  with  them,  or  tumble  down  before  the  leases  were  out. 

Kalama  supported  Mr.  Richardson’s  motion. 

Pending  the  discussion,  the  Committee  rose  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again  tomorrow. 
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July  nth,  1854.  The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Reef  Bill. 

An  exciting  but  very  desultory  debate  was  had  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  property  should  be  sold  or  merely 
leased ; the  native  members  being  generally  against  selling, 
and  apparently  not  very  anxious  to  lease  even.  * * * After 
a great  deal  of  confusion  an  amendment  striking  out  the  word 
“sale”  was  carried.  * * * Mr.  Marsh  moved  to  reconsider 

the  vote  on  the  amendment,  for  the  reason,  he  said,  to  allow 
Mr.  Harris  to  say  what  he  wished.  Mr.  Harris  said  his  inten- 
tion had  been  to  point  out  a feature  in  the  amendment,  viz : 
that  one  providing  that  no  sale  of  the  property  shall  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  He  believed  that  by 
omitting  this,  restriction,  the  King  and  Privy  Council  would 
be  able  to  sell  to  good  advantage  a portion  of  the  property. 
The  Government  needed  all  the  money  they  could  get  this 
year.  The  question  to  reconsider  was  debated  at  length,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  Mr.  Thurston  made  use  of  the  word 
“hupo”,  in  reference  to  the  course  advocated  by  certain  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Kalama  and  several  other  members  took  great 
umbrage  at  this  word,  and  for  an  hour  longer  confusion  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Z.  Kaauwai  objected  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  some 
of  the  members.  He  had  sat  in  the  Legislature  of  1851,  and  in 
that  session  everything  went  on  smoothly.  The  members 
treated  each  other  with  politeness — the  rules  were  strictly 
observed,  and  every  one  who  wished  to  speak  had  been  list- 
ened to  with  respect.  So  also  in  the  Legislature  of  1852,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  The  present  was  the  first  session  in 
which  he  had  seen  these  scenes  of  disorder,  which  he  viewed 
with  reprehension.  Members  indulged  in  language  wholly 
unfit  to  be  used  in  that  House.  The  member  for  North  Kona 
had  called  the  majority  by  the  name  of  “hupo.”  He  was  one  of 
the  number  at  whom  that  opprobrious  epithet  had  been 
thrown.  He  did  not  understand  that  the  Representatives  had 
been  sent  here  to  act  the  part  of  disorderly  boys.  They  had 
assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  they  had  taken  a solemn 
oath  in  the  presence  of  God,  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  conscientiously  voted  against 
the  proposition  to  sell  the  Government  water  lots,  for  which 
they  had  been  styled  “ hupo ”,  and  he  now  called  on  the  Chair 
to  request  the  member  from  North  Kona  to  retract  that  word 
and  apologize  for  it. 
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Mr.  Thurston  said  he  was  sorry  for  having  applied  the  word 
“hupo”  to  the  members  who  had  voted  in  the  majority,  and 
retracted  the  same. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost. 

The  6th  section  was  struck  out. 

On  a motion  to  strike  out  the  7th  section,  providing  for  the 
sale  of  the  lots,  Mr.  Bowlin  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
resulted  16  to  3,  so  that  the  section  was  struck  out. 

The  8th  section,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  com- 
mute all  claims  on  the  said  property,  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  $22,000,  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Bowlin  said  that  if  this  section  was  amended  so  as  to 
make  the  $22,000  apply  to  the  purchase  of  the  Queen’s  right 
alone  in  the  property,  he  could  then  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  the  intention  of  the  section  was  to 
provide  for  the  Queen’s  claim,  but  it  could  not  be  so  stated 
in  so  many  words  in  any  bill  originating  in  this  House,  because 
a bill  for  that  purpose  had  some  time  since  been  rejected. 

Air.  Harris  moved  to  refer  this  back  to  the  Committee  to 
report  on  the  nature  of  the  Queen’s  claim. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  could  report  nothing  new  upon  that 
subject,  or  any  thing  that  was  not  well  understood  by  the 
House  at  large. 

An  exciting  scene  here  occurred  between  the  two  members, 
and  some  hard  words  were  passed,  Mr.  Robertson  seeming  to 
think  that  a slur  was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him,  and  Mr. 
Harris  thinking  that  his  colleague  had  not  treated  him  with 
proper  courtesy. 

Mr.  Thurston  moved  a substitute  for  the  8th  Section,  giv- 
ing the  Queen  $22,000  for  her  claim,  the  interest  on  which  was 
to  be  paid  semi-annually,  and  the  principal  at  such  time  as  the 
Legislature  may  provide.  The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the 
section  as  it  originally  stood,  passed,  as  also  did  the  9th  and 
last  sections. 

The  Committee  rose,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  for  Saturday, 
when  the  House  adjourned. 

July  13th,  1854.  The  Government  Reef  Bill  was  read  a third 
time.  On  a motion  to  pass  it,  Mr.  Harris  said  that  the  bill  as  it 
stood  at  present,  was  worth  nothing,  and  meant  nothing  to- 
wards improving  the  property  in  question.  It  takes  away  the 
power  from  the  Privy  Council  to  sell,  and  limits  it  to  leasing, 
which  last  was  not  a favorite  mode  of  investment. 

Mr.  Harris  went  on  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  against 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  strike 
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out  all  except  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  claims. 

Mr.  Robertson  in  reply,  opposed  the  motion  to  strike  out. 
Although  he  favored  a loan,  which  the  bill  in  its  original  form 
provided  for,  yet  he  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature,  than  to  relinquish  the  expression  in  the  bill 
of  a desire  to  improve  the  lots.  As  to  the  Queen’s  claim, — it 
was  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  that  this  House  should, . under  the  circum- 
stances, publicly  discuss  and  decide  upon  it. 

After  some  further  discussion,  during  which  a motion  to  go 
into  Committee;  and  several  motions  to  amend  were  negatived, 
the  bill  finally  passed,  20  to  3. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Foreign  Office,  23d  December,  1854. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Cabinet,  I have  the  honour  to  make 
known  to  you  that  His  Majesty  the  King  has  expressed  His 
Will  that  before  going  to  the  expense  of  Ordering  a Dredging 
Machine  from  the  United  States,  a Careful  examination  be 
made  to  ascertain  whether  the  Water  on  the  Bar  of  the  Har- 
bour Can,  or  Cannot,  by  some  other  mode  or  apparatus,  be  so 
deepened,  at  once,  as  to  admit  heavy  Frigates  or  Ships  of  the 
Line ; and  that  under  the  Authority  thus  given  by  His  Majesty, 
the  Cabinet  has  appointed  you  to  make  that  examination,  in 
concert  with  the  Captains  of  the  Foreign  Ships  of  War  now 
m Port,  who  perhaps  may  condescend  to  assist  you  in  the 
matter. 

You  are  requested  to  hand  to  each  of  them  (of)  the  letters 
which  you  will  receive,  herewith  (that  are  addressed  to  them) 
to  read  this  note  to  them  severally,  and  to  fix  upon  a time  for 
the  examination  that  may  suit  them  and  your  own  Con- 
venience. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)  R.  C.  WYLLIE. 

To  Wm.  Webster,  Esq. 

Civil  Engineer 

&c  &c  &c 


Note) — The  words  in  brackets  are  interlined  in  the  original. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  COST  OF  A DREDGING  MA- 
CHINE, CAPABLE  OF  DREDGING  IN,  30  FEET 
OF  WATER,  AND  APPURTENANCES. 


Dredging  Machine,  25  Horse  Power $20,000 

Twenty  Scows  @ $500 10,000 

Freight,  &c 5.000 

Erecting  . . . 5>00° 


Total  cost  $40,000 

COST  OF  ONE  DAY’S  WORKING  OF  THE  ABOVE  MACHINE. 

Coal,  two  tons $ 40-°° 

Engineer  and  breaksman 12.00 

Two  firemen  2-°° 

Oil 200 

120  men  towing  and  emptying  scows  and  throwing  Bp 

the  earth  to  form  embankment 120.00 

Superintendence,  breakage,  &c 30.00 


$206.00 

Say  the  machine  will  excavate  800  cubic  yards  per  day,  then 
$206.00 M 800  = 25^  cts.,  to  this  I would  add  for  contingen- 
cies 914  Us.,  which  will  make  the  rate  per  yard  35  cts. 

The  above  Dredging  Machine  will  excavate  under  favorable 
circumstances  from  1000  to  1200  cubic  yards  per  day. 


APPENDIX  D. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 
IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  IM- 
PROVEMENTS FOR  1858. 

“After  numerous  careful  experiments  made  in  September, 
1856,  it  was  found  that,  just  as  Mr.  Dougherty,  the  builder  of 
the  dredge  boat,  had  predicted,  it  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  remove  the  obstructions  on  the  bar.  From  its  floating  on 
the  surface,  without  any  sufficient  hold  in  the  water,  it  dragged 
its  anchors,  was  carried  on  to  the  leeward  reef,  where  it 
grounded,  but  fortunately,  was  got  off  without  material  dam- 
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age.  After  that  first  experiment,  another  was  made  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Prince  and  myself,  with  the  pilots,  Captain  Meek, 
and  the  harbormaster,  Mr.  Holdsworth, . conducted  by  our 
efficient  steam  captains,  and  by  our  able  machinist  and  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Hughes,  the  result  of  which  was  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Dougherty’s  opinion,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  our  present  dredging  boat  cannot  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions on  the  bar,  except  so  slowly  as  to  consume  as  much  time 
and  money  as  with  a proper  dredging  boat,  and  the  facilities  of 
a foreign  loan  ought  to  suffice  both  to  deepen  the  water  on  the 
bar,  and  to  improve  the  harbor  and  reefs,  on  the  most  extensive 
scale  that  we  have  contemplated. 

“This  important  fact  having  been  thus  ascertained,  at  a con- 
ference held  on  the  2nd  of  O'ctober,  1856,  at  which  all  the 
parties  above  named  attended,  it  was  agreed  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  proper  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  give 
up  all  further  attempts  on  the  bar ; to  apply  the  dredge  boat 
exclusively  to  the  clearing  out  of  the  harbor  inside  of  the  bar,, 
and  to  the  filling  up  of  the  reefs, — and  to  devote  the  propeller 
to  the  tugging  of  vessels  in  and  out,  that  she  might  earn  some 
money  whenever  she  could  be  so  employed  without  prejudice 
to  the  dredging  of  the  harbor.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT FOR  1870. 

“A  Light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  inner  reef,  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  deep  water  channel,  supplied  with  a Fresnel 
light  of  the  4th  order,  at  an  elevation  of  25  feet  above  hio-h 
water  mark.  This  light  can  be  seen  at  a distance  of  ten  miles 
and  m combination  with  another  Light  Tower  on  the  Es- 
planade, marks  the  deep  water  channel,  thereby  enabling  ves- 
sels to  work  into  the  harbor  with  perfect  safety  at  any  hour  of 
the  night.  The  cost  of  these  lights  has  been  $5,636.76.” 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  following  brochure,  which  was  found  among  the  papers 
left  by  the  late  Rev.  D.  Baldwin,  is  worth  republishing  as  it 
evidently  expresses  the  political  views  of  Richard  Charlton 
sq  (who  was  the  British  Consul  at  Honolulu  from  182^?  until 
1842),  and  of  his  partisans. 

. also  serve  as  a sample  of  the  slanders  which  were 

mdustriously  circulated  in  those  days,  and  which,  like  Fal- 
statt  s lies,  were  “gross  as  a mountain,  open,  palpable.” 

W.  D.  A. 


The  Sandwich  and  Bonm  Islands. 


A Letter 
To  a 

NOBLE  LORD, 

On  the  Importance  of  Settling 
THE!  SANDWICH  and  BONIN  ISLANDS, 

In  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 

On  the  Plan  of  a Proprietary  Government; 
Together  with 

"hints 

On  the  Probability,  in  that  case,  of  Introducing 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES 
Into  the 

GREAT  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

By  T.  Horton  James,  Esq. 

London. 

Printed  by  W.  Tew, 

34  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  near  Southwark  Bridge. 


16  Great  Trinity  Lane, 

London,  22nd  August,  1832. 

My  Lord, 

Having  lately  arrived  from  a voyage  round  the  world,  and 
having  spent  some  months  among  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  I cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  urging 
to  the  Government  the  desirableness  that  such  a valuable 
group  should  become  as  soon  as  possible,  substantially  a Brit- 
ish Possession.  Ever  since  our  illustrious  countryman  (53 
years  ago)  completed  this  last  and  noblest  of  his  discoveries, 
the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  gradually  retrograding  in  hap- 
piness,  population  and  productions;  and  from  400,000  fine 
athletic  people  in  Cook’s  time,  they  have  now  dwindled  down 
to  about  75,000  souls,  hardly  able  to  obtain  food,  and  groaning 
under  a Missionary  tyranny  of  American  enthusiasts,  worse 
than  that  of  Dr.  Francia  in  Paraguay. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  fatal  accident  at 
Karakakooa  Bay,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  which  de- 
prived the  world  of  our  great  navigator,  these  superb  islands 
would  many  years  since  have  been  entirely  British,  for,  had 
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Cook  lived  to  return  to  England,  he  must  have  recommended 
the  immediate  settlement  of  them,  to  the  then  Ministry. 

Accordingly,  since  Cook’s  time,  by  whose  splendid  talents 
they  are  ours  by  right  of  discovery,  Vancouver  in  1792  obtain- 
ed the  written  and  formal  cession  of  them  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  then  principal  Chief,  Tamahameah.  But  it  was 
neither  the  good  fortune  of  Cook,  nor  even  of  Vancouver  to 
discover  that  which  now  forms  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  value  of  this  fine  cluster  of  islands,  viz : the  Harbour  of 
Honolulu  in  the  island  of  Woahoo,  and  although  this  island 
ranks  only  third  in  point  of  size,  yet  when  its  fine  Haven  is 
considered,  it  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  All 
navigators  had  concurred  in  the  superior  fertility,  greenness 
and  beauty  of  Woahoo ; but  it  is  only  a few  years  since  that  the 
narrow  channel  was  discovered,  leading  to  what  the  natives 
call  Honoruru  or  “Fair  Haven,”  where  there  is  water  enough 
at  low  spring  tides  for  a frigate  to  enter  with  perfect  safety ; 
and  within  a natural  Dock,  capable  of  containing  50  to  100 
square  rigged  vessels,  besides  small  craft,  free  from  every  dan- 
ger. To  show  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  this  Har- 
bour, I need  only  state  that  there  is  no  other  place  where  a 
ship  can  be  hove  down,  within  3000  miles.  In  addition  to  this 
fact,  I have  compiled  a List  of  Arrivals  of  Shipping  for  one 
year,  in  this  Port  of  Honoruru,  (the  year  1830),  exhibiting 
the  names  of  13 1 large  vessels,  amounting  to  41,000  tons,  en- 
tering the  port,  either  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  refreshment 
or  repairs ; an  amount  in  this  remote  island  that  would  do 
credit  to  many  Ports  of  Europe,  averaging  as  it  does,  100  tons 
per  day,  and  upwards.  In  this  list  you  will  observe  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  ships  are  American,  and  employed  in  the 
American  Fishery  for  Spermaceti  Whales,  which  the  English 
participate  in  only  to  a very  trifling  degree ; the  Americans 
being  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  to  one  of  English. 

The  principal  islands  forming  the  cluster  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  you  are  aware,  are  as  follows,  viz : Owhyhee,  the  first 
and  largest,  being  two-thirds  as  large  as  Jamaica,1  and  exactly 
the  size  of  Corsica,  containing  4,000  square  miles,  and  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  dispersed  principally  along  the  leeward 
coast.  It  contains  two  lofty  mountains,  each  higher  than  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  crater  of  a volcano  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  terrific  character : but  unfortunately  there  are 
only  two  spots  that  can  be  called  Harbours,  viz,  the  Hidos  (Hilo)  on 
the  East,  where  H.  M.  Ship  Blonde,  Captain  Lord  Byron,  late- 
ly anchored;  and  Toyeah  on  the  North-west;  but  the  beauty, 
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soil  and  capability  of  the  Island  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
whole  world:  and  at  Toyeah  (Kawaihae)  there  is  a plain  of 
70,000  acres  ready  for  the  plough.  There  are  several  Ameri- 
can Missionaries  there.  The  next  in  size  is  Mowee,  a splendid, 
and  lofty  island,  as  large  as  all  the  French  West  India  Islands 
put  together.  It  contains  at  this  present  time  about  14,000  per- 
sons collected  along  the  coast,  especially  at  Lahaina,  a toler- 
ably good  roadstead.  There  is  a plain  in  Mowee  of  most  excel- 
lent land,  containing  50,000  acres,  without  a tree,  and  ready 
for  the  -plough. 

There  is  an  American  Missionary  also  here  of  great  influ- 
ence,2 and  so  much  involved  in  trade,  that  he  will  not  allow 
any  white  person  to  remain  on  the  Island,  for  fear  that  he 
should  oppose  him  in  the  sale  of  fire-wood  and  articles  for  the 
refreshment  of  vessels,  of  which  there  are  generally  ten  or  a 
dozen  at  anchor  in  the  season. 

The  next  in  point  of  size,  although  the  first  of  all  in  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  excellent  Harbour,  is  called  Woahoo, 
a large  and  fertile  island,  abounding  in  lofty  pinnacles  and 
luxurious  valleys,  four  times  as  large  as  Barbadoes,3  and  of  the 
same  size  as  Cephalonia,  exhibiting  one  of  the  prettiest  pic- 
tures in  nature.  Its  Port,  Flonolulu,  may  be  called  invaluable, 
for  there  is  no  other  of  any  description  that  deserves  the  name 
within  3,000  miles,  viz : at  O'taheite  to  the  South,  and  the 
coast  of  California  on  the  East : the  sooner  this  island  is  in  our 
possession  the  better,  not  merely  in  name  but  in  fact. 

The  next  in  point  of  size  and  value,  is  75  miles  off,  but  in 
sight,  called  Atooai  (Kauai),  a fine  island,  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  last,  very  mountainous,  the  first  which  our  great 
countryman  discovered,  or  rather  landed  at.  Could  he  get  up 
from  his  grave,  and  see  the  desolation  and  havoc  which  civili- 
zation, as  it  is  called,  has  produced,  none  can  properly  judge  of 
his  feelings  but  those  who  have  travelled  on  it,  as  I have  done, 
within  the  last  nine  months.  The  population  has  dwindled  to 
one-tenth  of  what  they  then  were,  (55  years  ago  only,)  and  by 
the  frenzied  fanaticism  of  the  Connecticut  Missionaries,  (see 
note  a),  this  island,  which  might  be  made  an  earthly  paradise, 
bids  fair  to  become  entirely  depopulated  in  a few  years.  The 
chief  hovels  of  the  oppressed  people  are  at  Wymea  on  the 
south  coast,  and  Anare’  (Hanalei)  on  the  north. 

The  next  island  in  importance  is  called  Ranar,  a small  island 
in  comparison  with  the  others,  but  still  rather  larger  than 
Tobago.4  It  has  good  shelter  on  one  side  for  small  vessels,  and 
is  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  but  not  possessing,  like 
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the  other  islands,  mountains  io  to  18,000  feet  high,  it  does 
not  rain  so  much  here  and  is  thought  to  be  badly  watered  ; be- 
cause in  the  other  islands  every  man  may  have  a stream  at  his 
door ; for  it  rains  in  some  of  them  on  the  high  land  every  day 
in  the  365,  owing  to  the  immense  elevation  of  their  mountains 
in  the  interior. 

The  next  in  size  is  Morokai,  a very  good  and  pretty  island, 
but  very  thinly  inhabited,  owing  to  the  natives  having  grad- 
ually removed  to  the  neighboring  islands,  more  frequented 
by  the  ships.  The  island  is  about  the  size  of  Antigua5  or 
Zante,  and  might  become  much  more  productive  and  populous. 

The  next  in  size  are  called  Onehow  (Njihau)  and  Towrowa 
(Kahoolawe),  rather  poor  places,  but  celebrated  for  producing 
the  largest  and  finest  vegetables  of  all  the  group.  They  are 
just  the  same  size  as  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  natives  here, 
as  in  all  the  Islands,  though  poor  and  wretched,  are  kind  and 
hospitable  in  the  extreme.  The  other  two  islands  have  a name, 
but  nothing  else : though  under  a British  system,  they  doubt- 
less would  acquire  a proportipnate  degree  of  importance  with 
the  others. 

The  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,,  here  briefly  described, 
are  seated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  19  to  20  degrees  from  the 
equator,  and  enjoying,  without  exception,  what  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  Unlike  the  West  In- 
dies, surrounded  by  a sort  of  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  extensive 
continents,  and  influenced  by  all  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
acting  on  them ; by  Columbia  on  the  South,  Mexico  on  the 
West,  and  the  United  States  on  the  North;  producing  violent 
and  instantaneous  changes  in  the  air,  with  sweeping  hurricanes 
and  earthquakes,  destructive  alike  to  property  and  life ; I say, 
unlike  these,  the  Sandwich  Island  group,  though  so  large,  yet 
compared  with  the  vast  ocean  they  are  surrounded  with,  are 
but  specks,  and  being  so  distant  from  any  other  land,  enjoy  a 
climate  as  it  were  of  their  own ; and  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
and  even  gales  of  wind,  are  totally  unknown.  It  even  never 
thunders  or  very  rarely,  and  by  going  up  a little  higher  in  the 
interior,  the  happy  inhabitants,  when  the  present  black  gen- 
eration are  passed  away,  (and  they  are  fast  going)  may  enjoy 
any  climate  they  please,  from  the  burning  chocolate  plains  be- 
low to  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions : no  man  ever 
having  yet  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mowna  Roa,6  and  most 
likely  no  man  ever  will  be  able,  as  it  is  6000  feet  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc. 
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These  immense  and  cloud-capped  mountains  are  forever 
pouring  down  their  gentle  streams  to  the  plains  beneath,  and 
it  was  these  innumerable  cascades  which  are  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  which  threw  La  Perouse 
and  his  companions  into  such  ecstacies,  when  he  first  made  the 
high  cliffs  of  Mowee. 

But  the  strongest  reason  for  at  once  taking  possession  of  the 
Islands  is  the  intense  wish  of  all  the  inhabitants  that  it  may  be 
done  ; added  to  the  vast  importance  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  commerce.  A three  weeks’  voyage  takes 
you  from  any  of  the  Islands,  which  are  all  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other, to  the  rich  coast  of  Mexico  and  California  on  the  East ; 
the  same  duration  of  voyage  taking  you  to  Canton  and  the 
coast  of  China,  Manila  and  Japan,  on  the  West;  towards  the 
North,  three  weeks  take's  you  to  the  numerous  and  valuable 
Fur  Settlements  of  the  Russions  at  Sitka,  Petropowloski  and 
Norfolk  Sound ; while  three  weeks  to  the  South  carries  you  to 
Otaheite  and  the  whole  group  of  the  pretty  little  Society  Is- 
lands. Such  a position  is  the  happiest  in  the  whole  globe,  and 
offers  to  an  enterprising  nation  like  the  English,  advantages 
incalculable.  The  Sandwich  Islands  may  also  be  considered 
the  very  headquarters  of  the  Sperm  Fishery,  which  I presume 
to  say,  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  compared  with 
what  it  will  become  when  these  fine  Islands  shall  be  settled 
from  England. 

The  only  white  inhabitants  on  the  Islands  are  first  the  Con- 
necticut Missionaries,  of  whom  and  their  ultimate  views  to 
dominion  there,  I shall  say  nothing  in  this  place;  next  a few 
American  gentlemen,  owners  of  vessels,  who  liking  the  climate, 
have  built  themselves  houses ; and  a few  English  gentlemen, 
and  about  200  to  300  Artizans,  English  and  American.  These 
all  to  a man  desire  most  strongly,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  send  a Governor  there,  and  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country ; perhaps  of  the  two,  the  Americans  were 
most  loud  in  their  entreaties  to  me  that  I would  make  known 
their  wishes  in  this  respect,  as  soon  as  I arrived  in  London. 

The  Missionaries,  their  families  and  servants,  are  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  are  living  in  a rich  profusion  of  all  the 
elegancies  and  comforts  of  life,7  supplied  by  their  willing  and 
simple  contributors  in  the  Eastern  states  of  America,  by  car- 
goes at  a time.  These  men  are  desirous  of  no  change,  but 
wish  to  have  the  Islands  all  to  themselves. 

The  black  natives  are  most  anxious  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Chiefs ; and  indeed  it  would  be  an  act  of  the 
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noblest  benevolence  that  the  British  Government  should  step 
in,  and  destroy  the  overbearing  tyranny  now  exercised  towards 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  jj^ndwich  Islands.  [Here  follows 
an  account  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  which  I omit.]  * * * As 

however  the  British  Government  may  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, have  any  great  predilection  for  the  increase  of  its  colo- 
nies, especially  so  distant  a territory  as  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  might  be  granted  in  fee  simple  to  a Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Argentine  Republic 
have  lately  granted  the  entire  property  of  the  Malouines  or 
Falkland  Islands,  to  Monsieur  Vernet,  on  his  undertaking  to 
convey  a certain  number  of  Emigrants  to  that  spot ; and  which 
Islands,  considering  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  landing  of  the  settlers,  have  already  become  a very  im- 
portant, as  well  as  most  convenient  station  for  vessels  to  re- 
fresh at,  coming  round  Cape  Horn.  * * * It  may  be 

thought  an  objection  to  this  plan  of  settling  or  rather  of  grant- 
ing the  Islands  to  a London  Joint  Stock  Company,  which 
would  undertake  to  convey  settlers  to  the  spot,  and  be  em- 
powered to  grant  or  sell  them  lands,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  state  of  society  in  these  places; 
that  there  is  already  an  independent  native  government  estab- 
lished there,  and  that  every  well  disposed  person  has  liberty 
to  settle  and  carry  on  a peaceable  trade  among  them ; and  that 
in  confirmation  of  this,  there  was  a King  and  Queen  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  resident  a few  years  ago  in  England,  rec- 
ognized by  the  authorities  of  this  country. 

I can  only  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  natives  are  com- 
pletely in  a state  of  nature.  The  persons  at  present  called 
King  and  Queen,  Madam  Boki,  and  the  whole  of  the  black  tribe, 
being  little  removed  above  the  natives  of  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.8  And  that  there  never  was  such  a ridicu- 
lous and  laughable  piece  of  humbug,  to  use  a vulgar  word, 
as  was  practised  upon  the  English  people,  when  these  drunken 
blackguards  under  the  name  of  King  and  Oueen,  were  intro- 
duced here  into  polished  society  in  England,  and  waited  upon 
by  the  junior  branches  of  the  British  nobility.  Madame  Boki,9 
as  she  is  nicknamed,  may  be  seen  in  almost  a state  of  nudity, 
every  day,  in  her  straw  hovel,  in  Woahoo,  beastly  drunk:  a 
quart  or  a bottle  of  strong  raw  rum,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing being  nothing  to  her.  And  this  lady , the  only  one  of  the 
lot  that  has  survived  the  visit  to  Europe,  from  her  intemperate 
habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  live  long.  If  then,  this  woman, 
who  it  must  be  admitted  is  the  highest  person  by  birth,  man- 
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ners,  dress,  &c.,  among  the  native  chiefs  of  all  the  Islands,  not- 
withstanding the  good  example  which  she  has  had  of  a better 
state  of  things,  during  her  temporary  residence  in  the  Adelphi, 
is  so  bad  and  abandoned,  what  can  be  supposed  of  the  others, 
who  have  not  had  such  advantages  ? The  clemi-civilized  chiefs 
of  the  Islands,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are  infinitely 
worse  than  any  savages  I have  ever  seeti  in  all  the  Pacific 
Ocean ; and  it  is  mortifying  to  an  Englishoman’s  feelings, 
that  he  should  not  consider  himself  on  his  own  soil,  when  he  is 
treading  those  islands,  so  dearly  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the 
greatest  Navigator  that  ever  lived. 

The  Russians  attempted  some  8 or  io  years  ago  to  make  a 
settlement  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  seeing  how  convenient 
they  would  be  to  keep  up  a communication  with  their  nu- 
merous and  wealthy  settlements  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica : and  a vessel  of  war,  belonging  to  the  Czar  landed  her  guns 
in  the  port  of  Anare’,  (Hanalei),  on  the  North  side  of  the  Is- 
land of  Atooai  (Kauai),  and  built  a very  commanding  fort, 
which  still  exists,  though  the  settlement  was  soon  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  a hint  from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  that 
it  would  be  displeasing  to  Great  Britain.  The  Americans  also, 
not  fond  of  foreign  dependencies,  and  not  a colonizing  people, 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
central  situation  as  these  Islands  offer,  for  the  more  easy  car- 
rying on  their  increasing  trade  with  China,  and  as  a perma- 
nent resort  for  their  hundreds  of  spermaceti  whalers,  but  they 
also  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  prior  rights  of  Great 
Britain ; and  so,  what  with  the  apathy  of  the  English ; the  fear 
of  giving  offence  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  the  generous 
avowal  of  the  Washington  Government  that  they  cannot  set 
up  any  claim  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ; those  beautiful  and  in- 
valuable places  are  rapidly  going  to  ruin,  at  present  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  hierarchy  of  Mechanic 
Missionaries  from  America,  who  interfere  with  every  thing 
concerning  the  trade  and  resources  of  The  Islands,  as  well  as 
its  internal  government,  and  connexion  with  vessels  putting 
in  for  repairs  and  refreshment,  after  foreign  voyages,  to  the 
great  loss  and  embarrassment  of  the  owners  and  captains. 
The  daily  depopulation  of  the  Islands,  owing  to  the  existing 
tyranny,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  leave,  in  a few  years,  the  coun- 
try without  inhabitants.  But  surely  it  is  better  that  an  English 
system  should  be  introduced,  and  tillage  commenced,  while 
there  are  yet  a few  thousands  of  the  natives  left  for  the  pur- 
pose, strong  and  willing  to  work,  than  that  we  should  wait 
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until  the  Islands  are  a desert,  and  then  have  to  import  the 
natives  of  other  countries  to  do  the  labour. 

In  the  hands  of  an  English  Company  the  Sandwich  Islands 
would  immediately  become  a Colony  of  the  first  rank  and  im- 
portance, quite  as  valuable  after  some  years,  as  the  British 
West  Indies;  for  in  addition  to  the  great  variety  and  value 
of  their  productions,  and  their  proximity  to  China  and  Japan, 
they  are  seated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Sperm  Whale  Fishery, 
and  could  give,  by  that  branch  of  industry  alone,  a great  im- 
petus to  the  present  drooping  and  melancholy  state  of  the 
Shipping  Interests  of  Great  Britain. 

Moreover,  such  a plan  of  granting  these  Islands  would  be 
nothing  new;  for  were  not  the  successive  Colonies  of  New 
England,  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  of  Maryland,  of 
Virginia,  of  Carolina,  of  Georgia,  &c.,  granted  as  proprietary 
Governments  to  enterprising  and  eminent  Englishmen ; such 
as  James,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook  and 
the  Plymouth  Company ; to  Lord  Bulkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret;  to  Admiral  Penn,  for  his  share  in  the  capture  of 
Jamaica;  to  Lord  Baltimore,^  Lord  Deleware,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  to  Lord  Grenville,  to  Colonel 
Wood  and  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  would 
be  desirable  indeed  that  this  plan  should  be  followed,  not  only 
with  the  Sandwich  Islands  but  many  other  places  on  the  globe  ; 
now  wasting  to  decay,  and  wanting  nothing  but  the  hand  of 
man  to  create  in  all  of  them  a prodigious  wealth. 

Besides,  it  is  important  to  consider  at  this  moment  the  prob- 
able efifect  of  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
England,  on  the  question  of  Slave  Labour  in  our  West  Indian 
Colonies.  Those  who  are  best  informed  on  the  question,  and 
they  -are  generally  the  least  noisy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  early  fate  of  Jamaica  and 
our  Caribbee  Islands,  should  the  present  false  and  feverish 
philanthropy  of  the  English  public  continue.10  Then  where  are 
we  to  obtain  our  four  million  cwts.  of  sugar  now  supplied  by 
English  estates  in  the  West  Indies;  and  how  will  the  Ex- 
chequer support  the  loss  of  nearly  five  millions  of  revenue 
from  this  one  article  alone?  That  this  is  probable  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  wretched  and  altered  state  of  St.  Domingo 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks ; where  they  exported  in 
1786  nearly  150  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  and  80  millions 
of  coffee,  this  fine  island  now  in  the  year  1832  hardly  exports  a 
dozen  cargoes.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  course  there  will 
be  nothing  but  free  labourers  and  any  additional  supply  of 
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labour  that  may  be  required,  above  the  limited  means  of  the 
Islands,  can  be  procured  from  the  Islands  of  the  Marquesas 
and  New  Zealand.  In  the  certainty  of  a great  falling  off  at  all 
events,  in  future  years  of  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  it  will  be  consoling  to  think  that  a com- 
mencement has  been  made  in  the  Pacific,  of  quite  as  valuable 
a group ; and  whose  supply  of  tropical  productions  will  amply 
make  up  for  any  new  demand  in  Great  Britain,  consequent 
either  on  the  increase  of  population,  the  reduction  of  duties,  or 
the  loss  of  our  West  India  possessions. 

As  for  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
British  Legislature  should  ever  have  countenanced  the  intro- 
duction and  consumption  of  French  sugar  amongst  the  British 
people  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  West  India  proprietor. 
The  Isle  of  France  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  authorities, 
garrison,  and  a few  British  residents,  as  much  a French  Colony 
as  ever;  all  the  owners  of  estates,  nearly,  are  Frenchmen,  the 
language  spoken  is  the  French,  and  I believe  there  is  not  any 
English  newspaper  on  the  island.  And  the  curious  history  of 
the  maneuvre  of  obtaining  the  equalization  of  duties,  a few 
years  ago,  was  known  by  almost  every  body  except  those 
most  interested  in  it,  viz:  the  British  Parliament:  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  day  will  come  when  these  sugars  will  again  be 
considered  foreign. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  the 
British  Government  should  still  refuse  to  colonize  them  or 
grant  them,  which  perhaps  would  be  the  cheapest  manner  of 
the  two ; if,  I say,  they  should  still  persist  in  refusing  to  do 
either,  it  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  the  beach  at  Karakakooa 
(Kealakekua)  Bay,  the  most  sacre.d  and  classical  spot  in  the 
wide  and  vast  Pacific,  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
present  degraded  state,  without  a Memorial  or  Monument  to 
the  great  man,  to  whose  intrepid  and  insatiable  devotedness  to 
N,autical  Discovery  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  these 
Islands. 

While  the  captain,  and  officers  of  a French  Corvette,  not 
many  months  ago,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  an  armed  ship  of 
His  Russian  Majesty,  on  her  way  to  China,  all  went  ashore 
in  succession  in  this  celebrated  bay,  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  Black  Lava  Rock,  and  actually  kissed  the  spot,  hallowed  by 
the  massacre  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  forever  identified  with  his 
imperishable  name ; we,  his  countrymen,  are  satisfied  with  a 
cold  and  silent  approbation,  and  have  allowed  the  place  to 
remain  for  53  years  without  any  thing  more  than  a rude  heap 
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of  loose  volcano  stones,  about  4 feet  high,  to  mark  the  memor- 
able scene  of  his  sudden  and  savage  murder. 

If  the  French  Government  sent  out  a corvette  in  1826  for 
the  purpose  of  affixing  a Tablet  of  Brass  on  the  south  head 
of  Botany  Bay,  marking  the  spot  last  touched  by  La  Perouse 
in  1778,  surely  we  ought  to  do  as  much  for  a still  greater  man, 
our  countryman,  and  on  the  spot  of  his  ever  to  be  regretted 
loss, 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

T.  HORTON  JAMES. 

P.  S.  As  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  will  shortly  em- 
bark for  these  interesting  Islands,  he  has  been  careful  rather 
to  understate  than  exaggerate  what  he  witnessed  there,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  American  Missionaries.  The  dark 
deed11  on  the  voyage  from  Atooai  has  not  been  alluded  to,  nor 
the  infamous  treatment  of  those  accomplished  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries, Messrs.  Bachelot  and  Short,12  with  a few  others  of 
an  interesting  nature. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

(a)  The  American  Missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  extremely  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say  so  much  against 
the  American  Missionary  system,  as  I found  it  existing  in 
these  highly  favored  Islands.  Whilst  travelling  in  Europe,  the 
writer  had  always  been  friendly  to  Missionaries  generally  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  therefore  visited  the  various  groups  of 
Islands  quite  prepossessed  in  favour  of  them  ; but  truth  com- 
pels him  to  say  that  the  personal  observation  on  the  spot,  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  wrought  on  him  a sad  and 
melancholy  disappointment.  No  doubt,  among  so  numerous  a 
body  as  the  American  Missionaries  there  are  many  very  valu- 
! able  men,  who  would  do  honor  to  any  employment  they  might 
j be  engaged  in,  and  among  these  I have  great  pleasure  in  recol- 
lecting Mr. in  Owhyhee,  but  “cxceptio  probat  regulam” ; 

and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  instances  are  not  more 
numerous. 

The  system  of  exacting  a Spanish  dollar13  from  every  black 
man  and  woman  before  the  Missionary  will  marry  them  ,is  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  their  instructions,  and  is  highly  oppressive 
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among  a population  that  can  hardly  obtain  a dollar  by  any 
exertions,  coupled  as  this  priestly  regulation  is  with  a sum- 
mary denouncement  against  all  those  who  cohabit  together 
without  the  form  of  marriage.  A sermon  which  I heard  in 
the  Island  of  Woahoo  was  frightful ; it  was  something  in  these 
words:  “You  will  go  to  the  horrible  place  of  torment  in  ever- 
lasting flames,  unless  you  rely  solely  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  no  use  your  being  honest,  no  use  your  being  sober,  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  and  healing  the  sick,  and  leading  what  the 
world  calls  a virtuous  and  upright  life  one  toward  another  ; 
all  this  I say  is  of  no  use ; you  and  your  children  will  be  cast 
into  the  fiery  pit,  which  burneth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  paved  with  the  little  bones  of  infants  not  a span 
long.”14  I would  ask  any  body  if  this  is  the  way  to  begin  with 
people  in  a complete  state  of  nature.  The  preacher  was  a 
young  man  of  about  20,  that  had  just  arrived  from  the  estab- 
lishment at  Princeton  in  New  Jersey;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  follow  in  the  path  so  abundantly  set  before  him  by  his 
elder  brethren,  and  end  with  the  same  amount  of  discretion 
as  he  has  now  of  zeal,  and  thereby  accumulate,  as  I was  in- 
formed, the  head  Missionary,  but  ci-devant  chair-maker  has  done, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  in  his  house  at 
Honoruru  ! 

No  wonder  the  population  is  gradually  falling  off,  when, 
added  to  this  system  of  frightening  the  people,  and  charging 
them  a dollar  for  getting  married,  they  are  compelled  to  attend 
church  and  school  four  days  out  of  the  seven,15  and  the  fifth 
day  is  spent  in  compulsory  labour  for  the  chiefs ; thus  leaving 
only  two  whole  days  for  the  purpose  of  tillage  and  growing 
their  necessary  food. 

The  Missionaries  have  prohibited16  Fishing,  Bathing,  Jew’s 
Harps,  and  the  Surf  Board,  and  every  other  description  of 
amusement  among  the  native  population ; besides  which  they 
have  introduced  an  old  law  of  the  Connecticut  Puritans,  and 
will  not  allow  an  English  or  American  gentleman  to  ride  horse- 
back on  Sundays,  or  drink  spirituous  liquors,  or  play  at  bowls 
or  billiards  on  any  day  in  the  week ; whilst  they  themselves  are 
driven  about  the  town  and  about  the  country  four  in  hand, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  Sundays  and  week  days,  not  by 
horses,  which  are  plentiful  and  cheap  enough  in  those  Islands, 
but  by  human  beings,17  by  four  naked  black  fellows,  their  own 
hearers  and  probably  fellow  communicants  ! The  Missionaries 
wanted  to  proclaim  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses,  as  the 
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supreme  law  of  the  land  throughout  the  Islands,  but  some 
difficulties18  were  started,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

In  short,  civilization,  as  it  is  unfortunately  going  on  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  the  mismanagement  of  the 
American  Missionaries,  is  only  another  name  for  extinction. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  are  in  a state  bordering  on  starvation,19, 
because  the  adults  are  taken  away  from  their  enclosures  of 
taro  and  potatoes  to  learn  to  read  and  spell ; thus  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  is  now  fruitlessly  wasted  in 
teaching  old  men  of  seventy  to  spell  a b ab!,  and  where  one 
naturally  looks  for  the  outward  signs  of  industry,  the  spade, 
the  hoe,  the  fishing  net,  etc.,  there  is  nothing  but  a vain  and 
idle  exhibition  of  the  palapala  or  spelling  book,  bought  of  the 
Missionaries  at  a high  price. 

Ifi  fact,  the  whole  system,  with  an  honorable  exception  or 
two,  is  nothing  but  a money-making  fraud,  and  instead  of 
tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  wretched  people,  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  as  a visitation  of  wrath,  and  a direct  cause  of 
the  depopulation20  before  spoken  of.  , 

First,  by  a tax  on  marriage  much  above  the  means  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people,  which  tax  is  not  received  by  the  King  or 
Government  such  as  it  is,  to  be  disbursed  and  circulated  again, 
but  goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  Missionaries,  to  be 
hoarded  by  them,  and  taken  out  of  the  country  when  they  have 
sufficiently  feathered  their  nests,  and  by  denouncing  eternal 
torments  on  those  who  marry  according  to  the  ancient  usages, 
that  is,  without  paying  a dollar  to  the  reverend  fathers. 

Second,  by  starvation,  employing  the  natives  four  days  out 
of  the  seven  in  useless  school  learning,15  or  otherwise  taking 
them  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Third,  by  disease,  prohibiting  bathing,  which  in  that  climate 
is  almost  as  essential  to  existence  as  fresh  air ; the  natives  from 
being  the  fine  healthy  people  they  were  in  Cook’s  time,  are 
now  covered  with  vermin  and  scorbutic  eruptions. 

Fourth,  by  prohibiting  their  innocent  sports,  and  by  fruit- 
lessly attempting  to  bind;  human  beings  to  a mode  of  life 
which  is  contrary  to  their  nature,  their  spirit  is  broken,  and 
they  have  now  become  listless  and  enervated ; and  should  the 
present  system  continue,  there  will  ere  long  be  none  but  the 
white  population  for  the  Missionaries  to  preach  to. 
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NOTES. 

1 P-  37  The  area  of  Hawaii  is  4015  square  miles. 

The  area  of  Jamaica  is  4193  square  miles. 

The  area  of  Corsica  is  3377  square  miles. 

2 p.  38  The  American  Missionaries  wefe  debarred  both  by 

their  principles  and  by  the  rules  of  their  society  from 
engaging  in  trade. 

The  missionary  at  Lahaina  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rich- 
ards, one  of  the  most  unworldly  of  men. 

3 p.  38  The  area  of  Oahu  is  598  square  miles. 

The  area  of  Barbadoes  is  166  square  miles. 

The  area  of  Cephalonia  is  348  square  miles. 

4 p.  38  The  area  of  Lanai  is  139  square  miles. 

The  area  of  Tobago  is  114  square  miles. 

5 p.  39  The  area  of  Molokai  is  261  square  miles. 

The  area  of  Antigua  is  108  square  miles. 

6 p.  39  The  elevation  of  Mauna  Loa  is  13,675  feet. 

The  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc  is  15,810  feet. 

7 p.  40  The  salary  of  a missionary  and  his  wife  at  that  time 

was  $450.00.  They  could  not  hold  any  individual 
property  in  houses,  land  or  live  stock,  and  were  liable 
to  be  transferred  at  any  yearly  meeting  from  one  sta-  * 
tion  to  another.  See  Lyman’s  “Hawaiian  Yester- 
days,” pp.  13  and  1 7. 

8 p.  41  This  libel  on  the  Hawaiian  people  is  unworthy  of 

notice. 

9 p.  41  It  was  unkind  to  caricature  Liliha  (alias  Madam 

Roki)  in  this  way,  when  she  was  the  head  of  the  anti- 
missionary faction,  allied  with  Charlton  and  his  ad- 
herents. 

O'f  the  party  which  accompanied  Liholiho  to  England 
in  1824,  there  were  surviving  at  that  time  besides 
Liliha,  Kekuanaoa,  James  Young,  and  Kapihe,  alias 
Naihekukui.  There  were  also  a number  of  female 
chiefs  superior  to  Liliha  “in  birth,  manners,  dress, 
&c.,”  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Nahienaena, 
the  King’s  sister ; Kaahumanu,  the  Queen-Regent  ; 
Kapiolani,  Kinau,  Kekauluohi  and  Kalakua. 

10  p.  43  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies 
took  place  in  1834. 
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11  p.  45  By  the  “dark  deed  on  the  voyage  from  Atooai,”  our 

author  probably  refers  to  the  assassination  by  fright 
of  a chief  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight 
at  the  Waimea  fort  Aug.  8th,  1824.  See  Bingham’s 
History,  p.  236.  Mr.  James  is  the  only  writer  who 
ever  hinted  that  the  Missionaries  were  implicated  in 
this  crime. 

12  p.  45  While  the  deportation  of  Messrs.  Bachelot  and  Short 

to  California  in  December,  1831,  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  mainly  a 
political  measure,  taken  by  the  chiefs  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  identified  with  the  faction  of  Boki  and  Li- 
liha,  who  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  always  been  denied  by  the  chiefs  that 
they  were  prompted  to  this  course  by  the  American 
missionaries.  E.  g.  See  the  King’s  letter  to  the  U.  S. 
Consul,  of  Oct.  28,  1839. 

13  p.  45  No  charge  was  ever  made  by  the  American  mis- 

sionaries for  performing  the  marriage  ceremony. 

14  p.  46  Who  was  Mr.  James’  interpreter? 

15  p.  46  The  charge  that  the  poor  natives  were  compelled  “to 

spend  four  days  out  of  the  seven  in  church  and 
school”  is  as  false  and  ridiculous  as  the  one  about  the 
prohibition  of  bathing.  Mr.  James  would  have  con- 
demned them  to  ignorance  and  virtual  slavery  to  a 
foreign  joint-stock  company. 

16  p.  46  The  absurd  statement  that  the  missionaries  “pro- 

hibited Fishing,  Bathing,  Jews’  Harps  and  the  Surf 
Board,  &c.,”  needs  no  refutation. 

17  p.  46  It  is  true  that  in  early  times  small  four-wheeled  vehi- 

cles were  used,  like  the  jinrikshas  in  Asiatic  ports,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  female  chiefs  as  well  as  of  for- 
eign ladies,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  drawn  by 
unwilling  or  unpaid  labor.  As  early  as  1829,  however, 
a number  of  wagons  and  gigs  drawn  by  horses  had 
come  into  use  in  Honolulu. 

18  p.  47  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  Kaahumanu  and  Ka- 

lanimoku  having  called  a meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  dis- 
cuss the  Ten  Commandments  as  a basis  for  future 
legislation,  a party  of  the  leading  foreigners  “violently 
and  riotously  interrupted  the  council  with  such 
menaces  and  threats  that  the  chiefs  were  intimidated 
and  for  the  time  relinquished  their  purpose.” 
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jg  p.  47  As  to  the  alleged  abandonment  of  industry  and  the 
consequent  starvation  of  the  natives,  Consul  Jones  in 
an  official  report  in  1829,  said  of  the  125  American 
ships  which  annually  visited  the  Islands : “A  large 
majority  visit  these  islands,  certain  to  obtain  here 
any  thing  of  which  they  may  be  in  want.” 

20  p.  47  The  depopulation  of  the  islands  was  at  its  height  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  1820  was 
going  on  much  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  since. 
In  spite  of  epidemics  introduced  from  abroad  and  of 
vices  fostered  by  foreign  influences,  the  rate  of  de- 
crease has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  Christianity. 

W.  D.  ALEXANDER. 


(b)  Here  follows  a list  of  Arrivals  in  the  Harbour  of  Hono- 
lulu for  the  Year  1830. 

No.  1,  amounting  to  40,125  tons. 

No.  2 is  a list  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of 
Honolulu,  Oct.,  1831,  amounting  to  2890  tons.  Only  three 
are  set  down  as  belonging  to  native  chiefs,  viz:  the  Waverley, 
Karaimoku  and  the  Tamarahana. 

No.  3,  prices  of  provisions  at  Woahoo,  October,  1831 : 


Beef,  per  lb os  6d 

Goat  Mutton  os  2d 

Pork os  3d 

Goats,  each 5s  od 

Butter,  per  lb 2s  od 

Eggs,  per  doz is  6d 

House  rent,  16  dollars  per  month. 

Yams,  per  bushel 3s  od 

Taro,  per  bushel 3s  od 

Cabbages,  per  doz is  6d 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushel 2s  od 

Bananas,  per  bunch  of  35  lbs os  6d 

Pine  Apples,  each os  3d 


No.  4.  Estimate  of  the  probable  Produce  that  might  be 
raised  in  the  first  five  years,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  together 
with  its  Value,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  a first  settlement: 
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Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Market. 

Sugar,  tons  

2,000 

£ 40,000 

N.  W.  Coast  of  Amer- 

Rum, puncheons 

1,000 

20,000 

ica  and  New  South 
Wales, 

N.  W,  Coast  of  Amer- 

Molasses, barrels  . . . . 

3,000 

3,000 

ica  and  Russian  Set- 
tlements. 

Russians  & Shipping. 

Tobacco,  lbs 

. . . 100,000 

1,000 

Do. 

Ginger  and  Tumeric,  cwts.  1,000 

1,000 

England, 

Coffee,  lbs 

50,000 

12,500 

Do. 

Cotton,  “ 

....  1,000,000 

25,000 

Do. 

Indigo,  “ 

20,000 

5,000 

Do. 

Tortoise  Shell,  lbs.... 

10,000 

10,000 

Do.  and  China. 

Beche  de  Mer,  peculs  . 
Sandal  Wood,  “ 

5,000 

20,000 

China. 

10,000 

20,000 

Do. 

Cocoanut  Oil,  tons  . . . 

1,000 

25,000 

England. 

Sea  Otter  Skins  

10,000 

130,000 

China. 

Martin,  Beaver,  Seal 
other  Skins 

and 

50,000 

England. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  none,  as  it  requires  10  years  growth. 
Maize,  Rice  and  Pepper,  only  limited  by  want  of  hands. 


Sperm  Oil,  tons 15,000 

Black  Oil  from  Sea  Ele-  /• 

phants  on  California  Coast  10,000 
Ship’s  Disbursements  for 
Beef,  Pork,  Vegetables, 
etc 


75.000  England. 

20.000  Do. 


100,000 


Total 


£ 557,500 


N.  B.  The  Sale  of  Land  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  might  be  made,  un- 
der a judicious  plan  of  settlement,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Civil 
Government,  and  leave  a good  profit  to  the  Company. 

Note.  There  is  not  a single  English  Missionary  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 


An  Extract  from  a Journal  written  by 
Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  in  his  Youth, 
entitled  “Rustications  on  Kauai  and  : 
Niihau,  in  the  Summer  of  1 845.” 

This  is  one  of  several  ancient  journals  presented  by  Mr. 
Gilman  to  the  Historical  Society.  About  three  years  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Islands,  he  was  engaged  to  manage  Mr.  Tit- 
comb’s  silk  plantation  at  Hanalei,  Kauai,  for  a few  weeks,  dur- 
ing the  owner’s  absence.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  Mr.  Gilman  : 

visited  the  famous  caves  of  Haena,  of  which  he  gives  a full 
description,  and  then  continues  as  follows : 

“As  the  termination  of  the  sea  beach  and  the  commencement 
of  the  famous  ‘Pali’  or  precipice  is  near  the  caves,  we  took  a f 
guide  and  rode  on  to  visit  it  also.  We  had  not  ridden  far 
before  we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  as  the  ground  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  stones.  Clambering  a short  distance  over 
these  rocks,  we  came  to  a little  strip  of  pretty  sand  beach,  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  which  the  black  cliffs  lifted  their  heads, 
and  presented  an  unbroken  wall  as  far  as  we  could  see  the  H 
coast.  This  is  the  farthest  point  that  can  be  reached  by  land, 
and  is  a starting  place  for  travelers,  who  are  passing  around 
the  Pali,  and  a landing  place  for  canoes.  s'  l:- 

“Near  this  beach  stands  a singular  rock,  called  ‘Kilioe,’ 
which  attracted  our  attention  from  the  numerous  perforations 
like  those  of  a honey  comb,  which  we  noticed  in  it.  * * * 

We  also  observed  a little  above  this  singular  rock,  a rough 
terrace  built  of  the  stones  that  lay  around.  We  scrambled  up 
to  it  with  some  difficulty  over  the  rugged  stones,  and  gained 
the  platform,  which  was  perhaps  twelve  feet  square.  With 
this  spot  is  associated  one  of  the  latest,  and  to  an  Hawaiian, 
the  most  interesting  of  their  legends.  It  is  entirely  fictitious, 
yet  such  is  its  fascination  for  them  that  they  will  sit  and  listen 
while  it  is  being  recited,  all  day  and  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

In  its  full  detail  it  is  very  lengthy,  but  it  can  be  abridged.  The  j 
chief  characters  are  Pele,  the  dread  goddess  of  the  Volcano; 
Hiiaka,  Pele’s  sister,  and  Lohiau,  a young  man.  A brief  sum- 
mary of  the  story,  as  I have  heard  it,  is  as  follows : 
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‘‘The  goddess  Pele,  who  held  her  court  in  the  fiery  lake  of 
Kilauea,  as  she  was  reclining  one  day  on  her  fiery  couch,  was 
overpowered  by  the  ‘drowsy,  god/  and  fell  asleep.  While  her 
body  was  thus  enjoying  rest,  her  spirit  was  awake,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  sweet  music  in  the  distance,  it  left  her 
court  in  search  of  it.  She  passed  around  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii, but  could  not  discover  where  it  came  from.  Next  she 
crossed  over  to  Maui,  and  sought  there  for  the  source  of  the 
enticing  strains,  which  still  eluded  her.  In  the  same  way  she 
visited  Molokai  and  Oahu,  without  success,  and  at  last  landed 
on  Kauai,  where  to  her  joy  she  found  that  she  was  drawing 
near  to  the  object  of  her  desire.  Thus  she  was  led  on  to  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  were  standing.  Here  she  saw  a com- 
pany of  musicians  seated  around  their  leader,  whom  she  soon 
singled  out  as  the  youth  whose  dulcet  strains  had  so  entranced 
her.  Lohiau,  the  young  musician,  was  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  although  he  was  aware  of  a 
pair  of  beautiful  eyes  gazing  upon  him.  He  soon  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  her,  and  for  a short  time  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  love. 

“But  it  was  all  too  brief,  for  the  object  of  his  love  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  she  had  made  her 
appearance.  To  account  for  this,  we' must  return  to  the  court 
at  Kilauea,  where  we  will  discover  a group  of  her  attendants 
in  earnest  conversation.  They  are  much  concerned  at  the 
long  continued  absence  of  their  sovereign  lady,  who  had  now 
been  lying  for  five  whole  days  without  waking.  Yet  none  of 
the  group  dared  to  disturb  her  slumber.  At  last,  it  was  decided 
that  her  younger  sister,  Hiiaka-i-ka-poli-o-Pele,  or  Hiiaka,  the 
bosom  companion  of  Pele,  should  go  in  and  arouse  her,  which 
she  did,  and  thus  caused  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Lohiau’s 
lover,  for  as  the  body  awoke  it  recalled  its  animating  spirit. 

“As  Pele  awoke,  she  said:  ‘I  am  sorry  you  awoke  me  from 
my  pleasant  dream.’  After  this  her  sister,  Hiiaka,  went  to  the 
sea  to  bathe,  but  more  in  truth  to  see  a friend  residing  there, 
who  was  a mortal  and  very  expert  in  the  dance.  During  her 
absence  Pele  proposed  that  one  of  her  attendants  should  pro- 
ceed to  Kauai  to  bring  Lohiau  to  her  court,  so  that  he  might 
enter  her  service.  They  all  declined,  saying  that  her  sister, 
who  was  far  more  powerful  than  they,  was  the  one  best  fitted 
for  the  task.  On  Hiiaka’s  return,  she  consented,  and  with  two 
companions  started  on  the  expedition.  While  passing  through 
Hilo,  she  encountered  two  hostile  inferior  deities,  whom  she 
overcame  and  slew.  Pier  various  adventures  on  the  several 
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islands  on  her  way  to  Kauai  would  take  too  much  time  to  nar- 
rate here. 

“Arriving  in  Kauai,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Lohiau, 
and  after  a brief  sojourn  prepared  to  return  with  him.  Em- 
barking in  a canoe,  they  passed  from  island  to  island  until  they 
arrived  at  Hawaii,  and  repaired  to  the  border  of  Pele’s  abode, 
on  the  edge  of  the  crater. 

“Here  Hiiaka  learned  that  Pele,  contrary  to  her  (Pliiaka’s) 
express  injunction,  had  gone  to  the  sea  side,  and  on  seeing 
her  friend  there,  had  taken  her  or  eaten  her.  This  highly  in- 
censed Hiiaka.  She  was  very  wroth  with  her  sister,  and  in  a 
rage  she  dived  down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  causing 
the  rocks  and  earth  to  fly  out  so  that  none  dared  to  approach. 

“As  for  Pele,  on  seeing  Lohiau,  she  came  up  out  of  the  crater 
to  meet  him,  but  he  who  was  enamored  with  her  fair  young 
sister,  had  no  inclination  to  wed  the  fiery  old  hag,  and  as  she 
flowed  out  to  embrace  him,  and  her  arms  (of  lava)  clasped  his 
feet,  he  intoned  a prayer  or  incantation,  which  proved  too 
strong  for  Pele,  and  she  had  to  retire.  Again  she  came  and 
embraced  his  knees,  and  again  his  prayer  proved  to  be  effec- 
tual, and  he  was  delivered,  but  he  remained  fast  as  high  up  as 
he  had  been  embraced.  Still  again  she  advanced  and  reached 
his  waist,  and  again  was  repulsed  by  his  prayer.  Each  of 
the  several  prayers  of  the  victim  are  duly  recited  by  the  story- 
tellers, but  I have  not  transcribed  them.  Pele  then  dete*  mined 
to  make  one  more  effort,  and  this  time  she  was  successful,  for 
his  prayer  went  up  too  late.  She  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
sank  overpowered  into  her  arms. 

“There  are  two  or  three  other  versions  of  this  story,  but  this 
is  the  one  most  generally  received  as  far  as  I know,  and  the 
above  is  only  a rough  outline  of  it.  To  write  it  all  out  would 
make  an  ordinarily  sized  novel.  Towering  far  above  us,  rose 
the  mountain  peaks,  two  of  which  are  pointed  out  to  travellers. 
One  of  them  is  very  peculiar,  and  attracts  every  one’s  atten- 
tion. It  is  a colossal  head  framed  by  nature,  the  proportions 
being  excellent  and  in  good  keeping,  and  the  profile  very  life- 
like. The  other  point  with  which  the  tradition  is  connected, 
is  a rock,  somewhat  resembling  a man  stooping,  which  bears 
the  name  of  ‘Pohaku  a Kane.’  It  stands  on  a sharp  spur  of 
the  mountain,  overlooking  a little  bay.  The  tradition  says  that 
‘Pohaku  a Kane’  and  his  sister,  ‘Hauwa,’  were  travelling  over 
the  sea,  (being  deities),  when  they  came  upon  the  island  of 
Kauai.  It  was  night  when  they  arrived,  and  the  sister  re- 
mained in  the  sea,  while  her  brother  landed  and  commenced 
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the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  Morning  dawned,  and  found  him 
several  hundred  feet  above  his  sister,  who  was  detained  by 
some  stronger  power,  and  he,  not  being  able  to  descend,  main- 
tained the  position  of  a watchful  brother  over  his  sister.  She 
is  or  was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  fishermen,  who  believed 
in  her  ability  to  help  them  on  the  sea.” 

Mr.  Gilman’s  account  of  his  subsequent  canoe  voyage  along 
the  Pali  to  Waimea  may  be  given  at  some  future  meeting  of 
the  Society. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society,  held  at  the  Library, 
August  20,  1908  at  7:30  P.  M. 


Present:  Messrs.  G.  R.  Carter,  presiding;  Westervelt, 

Gartley,  Hall,  J.  A.  Wilder,  Lydecker,  G.  R.  Castle,  Bowen, 
If.  M.  Ballou,  Ur.  Richards  and  A.  Lewis,  Jr. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  A.  Lewis,  Jr., 
was  elected  Recording  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the  following 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  recommended  by  those 
present,  and  notice  given  that  the  same  would  be  presented 
at  a meeting  to  be  held  at  the  University  Club,  on  August  27, 
1908 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  be  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  word  “regular”  in  the  second  line 
of  Section  First,  Article  3. 

(2)  By  adding  the  words  “of  the  Board  of  Managers”, 
after  the  word  “meeting”  and  before  the  word  “pay”  in  the 
second  line  of  Section  First,  Article  3. 

(3  By  striking  out  the  word  “regular”  in  line  2,  Section 
Second  of  Article  3. 

(4)  By  inserting  between  the  words  “meeting”  and  “and” 
in  line  2,  Section  Second  of  Article  3,  the  words  “of  the  Board 
of  Managers.” 

(5)  By  striking  out  the  words  “of  the  Society”  after  the 
word  “vote”  in  line  2 of  Section  Third,  Article  3. 

(6)  By  adding  after  the  word  “Managers”  in  last  line  of 

Article  4,  the  following  words:  “Five  members  of  the  Board 

of  M'anagers  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.” 

(7)  By  changing  “Article  7”  to  read  “Article  10”,  and  by 

amending  said  article  in  the  following  particular : Striking 

out  the  words  “at  a previous  meeting”  in  lines  3 and  4 of  said 
article,  and  adding  to  said  article  the  following : “to  the  Secre- 
tary at  least  ten  days  previous  to  such  meeting.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  present  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Managers  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  is  held,  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
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shall  report  to  the  Society  their  recommendations  on  any 
proposed  amendment.” 

(8)  By  abrogating  the  By-Laws  I,  2 and  3 of  the  Society, 
and  by  inserting  the  same  as  “Articles  7,  8 and  9”  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Articles  3,  4 and  7 when  amended  shall  read  as  follows : 

Article  3.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  three 
classes : 

1st.  Active  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a majority 
vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  pay  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  two  dollars  and  an  annual  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar,  and  participate  by  voice  and  vote  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs. 

2nd.  Life  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  active  members,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time. 

3rd.  Corresponding  members,  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  elected  by  special  vote  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers for  services  rendered  or  aid  invited.  (As  amended  May 
18,  1893,  and  December  2,  1904.) 

Article  4.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  Librarian,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  per- 
form the  customary  duties  of  such  officers,  and  together  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Managers.  Five  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  (As -amended  May  18,  1893.) 

Article  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting, 
written  notice  thereof  having  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at 
least  ten  days  previous  to  such  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Managers  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  is  held,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  report 
to  the  Society  their  recommendations  on  any  proposed 
amendment. 

(9)  By  adding  after  the  word  “together”  in  the  4th  line  of 

Article  4 as  amended,  the  following:  “With  three  additional 

members  of  the  Society.” 

(10)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  Article  4 as  amended  the 

following:  “In  the  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  to  serve 

of  any  officer  or  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Board  may  appoint  any  member 
of  the  Society  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  officer  or  member, 
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or  fill  any  other  vacancy  on  said  Board  during  such  absence 
or  inability.” 

In  addition  to  the  members  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  held  on  February  20,  1908,  the  names  of 
the  following  were  presented : 

G.  S.  Waterhouse,  F.  T.  P.  Waterhouse,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson, 
G.  P.  Wilder,  H.  P.  Judd,  John  Waterhouse,  Prof.  Bode,  Father 
Reginal  (Yzendoorn). 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  to  recommend  for  mem- 
ship  the  gentlemen  above  named  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
August  27,  1908. 

A.  LEWIS,  JR., 
Recording  Secretary  pro  tern. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  AUGUST  27,  1908. 


The  Board  met  informally  at  the  University  Club  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  this  date  and  voted  to  recom- 
mend for  membership : E.  W.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Cooke,  J.  H. 

Reece,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hall. 

A.  F.  JUDD, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  Held  August  28, 
1 908,  University  Club,  8 P.  M. 


After  President  Carter  had  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
forty  members  and  guests  being  present,  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  27  and  August 
20,  1908. 

The  following  persons  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers were  then  formally  by  vote  made  active  members  of  the 
Society : 

W.  T.  Rawlins,  S.  B.  Kingsbury,  C.  R.  Hemenway,  G.  S. 
Waterhouse,  F.  T.  P.  Waterhouse,  John  Waterhouse,  H.  P. 
Judd,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  Prof.  Bode  (of  Oahu  College),  G.  P. 
Wilder,  Father  Reginald  (Yzendoorn),  E.  W.  Campbell,  C.  H. 
Cooke,  E.  J.  Reece,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hall. 

ViOted  upon  motion  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Hartwell,  seconded  by  W. 
D.  ,Westervelt,  that  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
notice  of  which  was  given  at  the  last  meeting,  be  adopted. 

H.  M.  Ballou,  of  Boston,  then  read  extracts  from  a paper 
prepared  by  himself  and  G.  R.  Carter  entitled  “The  History 
of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Press  with  a Bibliography  of  the 
native  language  to  i860.” 

Chief  Justice  Hartwell  delivered  to  the  President  for  the 
Society  the  drafts  of  the  deed  of  abdication  of  Liliuokalani 
referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  27,  1908, 
and  recounted  the  history  of  their  preparation.  Judge  Hart- 
well was  requested  to  record  this  history  for  the  Society’s 
archives.  Voted  to  thank  Judge  Hartwell  for  his  donation. 

A.  F.  Judd  read  short  extracts  from  a journal  of  G.  P.  Judd 
written  in  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  in  1830  and  1831. 

H.  Mi.  Ballou  read  extracts  from  letters  to  show  that  the 
press  now  in  Oregon  is  not  the  first  printing  press  sent  to 
Hawaii. 

President  Carter  presented  without  reading,  as  the  hour  was 
late,  a journal  of  Gorham  D.  Gilman  descriptive  of  a trip  along 
Napali  on  Kauai  in  the  year  1845. 

Voted  to  print  the  papers  presented  and  also  the  statement 
concerning  the  abdication  papers  above  referred  to. 

Voted  to  thank  the  University  Club  for  the  use  of  the  Club’s 
lanai. 

A.  F.  JUDD, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Members  of  Ha- 
waiian Historical  Society,  held  at  the 
University  Club,  at  8 o’clock  P.  M., 
January  29,  1 909. 


Vice-President  W.  D.  Alexander,  presiding. 

There  were  present  about  thirty-five  members  and  guests. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  upon  motion 
duly  made  and  carried,  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Tempor- 
ary Recording  Secretary. 

The  following  persons  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers were  then  formally  by  vote  made  active  members  of  the 
Society : 

Alfred  L.  Castle,  Capt.  C.  Sydney  Haight,  Hon.  Alexander 
Lindsay,  Jr. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Librarian  were  read,  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  President  appointed  a nominating  committee  of  three 
persons  who  made  the  following  recommendations  for  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  upon  the  vote  of  the  Society,  the 
same  were  duly  elected: 


Hon.  A.  S.  Hartwell.  . . 
Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander, 

Hon.  W.  F.  Frear 

Bishop  H.  B.  Restarick 
Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt 

A.  Lewis,  Jr 

W.  W.  Hall 

Miss  £.  I.  Allyn 


President 

. . . .First  Vice-President 
. .Second  Vice-President 
. . .Third  Vice-President 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Recording  Secretary 

Treasurer 

Librarian . 


A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  then  read  an  original  letter  by  George  Van- 
couver, dated  March  2,  1794,  the  property  of  Mr.  Edgar  Hen- 
riques,  a copy  of  which  will  appear  in  the  report  for  the  year 
1909. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Oahu  Charity  School,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt  read  an 
original  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  early  Hawaiian  laws. 
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It  was  voted  to  print  the  papers  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander 
and  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt  together  with  the  letter  of  George 
Vancouver. 

After  voting  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  University  Club 
for  the  use  of  the  Club’s  lanai,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A.  LEWIS,  JR., 
Recording  Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  His 
torical  Society,  December  31,1 908. 


RECEIPTS. 

1908. 

Jan.  1 Balance  from  last  year $ 16.30 

Dec.  31  Interest  on  $2000  M\cBryde  Bonds 120.00 

Interest  on  funds  in  Savings  Bank 12.65 

Rec’d  from  membership  dues 146.00 

Rec’d  from  sale  of  duplicate  books  and 

pamphlets 414.55 

Drawn  from  Savings  Bank 182.00 


Total $ 891.50 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dec.  31  Deposited  in  Savings  Bank $ 180.00 

Paid  for  300  Postal  Cards 5.75 

“ advertising  meeting 2.75 

“ printing  500  annual  reports 72.00 

two  maps  in  annual  reports.. 20.00 

“ Janitor,  12  months 18.00 

postage  stamps  and  money  order..  . 15.10 

165  paper  wrappers 1.80 

“ collecting  dues 2.40 

“ “ book 2.25 

labels  and  ruled  cards 2.10 

7 copies  Polynesian  Journal 7.35 

Miss  E.  I.  Allyn’s  salary,  1 year 100.00 

Agnes  Alexander,  services  in  Libra- 
ry  60.20 

Baldwin  collection 9.50 

for  book  cases 36.25 

binding  2 vols.  Paradise  of  Pacific..  7.50 

carpenter  work  . 28.90 

“ “ 2 letter  files 1.50 

600  copies  of  paper  No.  14 1 11.40 

200  receipt  blanks 2.00 
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book  solution  75c,  rubber  stamp  25c.  1.00 

“ “ 2 cuts  for  No.  15  annual  reports.  . . 10.50 

“ “ memorandum  book .25 

“ “ extra  work  done 12.65 

“ Miss  Allyn’s  salary,  6 months,  to  date.  50.00 

Deposited  in  Bank  interest 12.65 

Balance  to  new  account 117.70 


Total $ 891.50 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1908 $ 117.70 

Balance  in  Savings  Bank,  Dec.  31,  1908 295.90 

Total  cash  available,  Dec.  31,  1908 $ 413.60 


In  hands  of  Treasurer,  bonds 


$2,000.00 


E.  & O.  Ex. 


WM.  W.  EIALL, 

Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies  : It  is  a pleasure  to  report  the  gratify- 
^8  progress  of  the  work  in  the  library  of  the  Society  the  past 
year.  During  the  first  six  months  the  Librarian  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Agnes  Alexander  completed  the  cataloguing 
of  the  books  now  numbering  1294  volumes,  327  of  which  had 
not  previously  been  accessioned.  Duplicate  copies  were 
designated  and  set  apart.  Persons  making  collections  of  Poly- 
nesian literature  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  secure  these  in  some  instances  rare  editions. 
By  their  sale  the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  increased 
sufficiently  to  justify  considerable  expenditure  for  binding. 

The  sorting  and  arrangement  of  old  files  of  Hawaiian  maga- 
zines and  papers  comprised  the  last  work  of  the  year.  It  is 
hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  some  of  the  missing  numbers  before 
this  material  is  finally  given  to  the  binder. 

The  work  of  arranging  the  pamphlets  still  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  much  duplicate  matter  which  when  made 
available  will  be  a source  of  further  income  to  the  Society. 
This  will  be  given  the  earliest  possible  attention. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  H.  M.  Ballou,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
came  here  to  assist  Mr.  G.  R.  Carter,  President  of  the  Society  ^ 
in  preparing  a bibliography  of  Hawaiian  literature  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Washington.  While  engaged  in  this  they  made  a 
card  list  of  the  Hyde  and  Baldwin  collections  which  together 
contain  87  bound  volumes,  none  of  which  is  duplicated  in  the 
main  collection. 

Np  purchases  have  been  made  this  year.  From  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Bishop  has  been  received  a copy  of  the  “Memoirs  of  Hon. 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop”  by  Mary  H.  Krout.  Reports  and 
papers  of  different  societies  continue  to  be  received  in  ex- 
change for  the  publications  of  this  Society,  among  these  the 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum.  Of 
the  latter  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  “The  Ancient  Hawaiian  House,”  a 
monograph  by  William  T.  Brigham  published  in  1908,  is 
worthy  special  notice. 
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The  membership  now  numbers  137.  Twenty-six  new  mem- 
bers have  been  admitted  since  the  last  report.  There  are  two 
deaths  to  record. 

The  work  of  the  Librarian,  especially  with  books  in  Ha- 
waiian and  other  Polynesian  languages,  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  Dr.  Alexander’s  kindly  assistance,  for  which 
grateful  acknowledgement  is  here  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDNA  I.  ALLYN, 

Librarian. 
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Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
the  Year  Ending  January  29,  1 909. 


The  year  past  has  been  both  interesting  and  profitable  to 
our  Society.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Howard  M.  Ballou  from  Boston 
to  cooperate  with  our  President,  ex-Governor  George  Carter, 
in  preparing  a bibliography  of  books,  pamphlets  and  papers 
published  in  the  Hawaiian  language  before  i860,  was  a 
stimulus  to  several  of  our  members  in  the  line  of  more  interest 
in  and  a better  understanding  of  the  early  literary  work  of  the 
missionaries  among  the  Hawaiians. 

Our  artist  member,  Mr.  James  A.  Wilder,  was  induced  to 
work  up  “A  view  of  the  missionary  establishment  at  Hana- 
roorah,  Woahoo,  taken  October  11,  1820,”  from  an  extremely 
rude  pencil  outline  of  the  buildings  alone.  Mr.  Wilder’s  really 
excellent  sketch  of  the  first  mission  premises  made  a fine 
frontispiece  for  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Ballou  to  the 
Society,  August  27,  1908.  The  other  illustrations  were  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
A card  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  Hawaiian  language 
in  the  Historical  Society,  the  Hawaiian  Board  and  the  gov- 
ernment Archives  as  well  as  of  the  books  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Ballou  as- 
sisted somewhat  by  other  members  of  the  Society.  The  books 
■donated  by  Mr.  D.  Dwight  Baldwin  have  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  put  in  cases  labelled  the  D.  D.  Baldwin  collection. 
The  same  thing  has  been  done  with  the  Hyde  collection  and 
also  with  the  Hawaiian  books  previously  owned  by  the  So- 
ciety. This  work  has  been  done  by  our  President,  ex-Governor 
Carter,  who  made  the  following  report:  “The  Hyde  collec- 

tion has  256  items,  to  which  the  Baldwin  collection  added  117 
new  items.  And  since  then  among  the  book  shelves  other 
items  (new)  have  been  found  up  to  161  so  that  we  have  now 
in  the  Historical  Society  Library  some  534  different  things 
printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language.”  This  means  books,  news- 
papers and  pamphlets. 

Very  helpful  donations  have  been  received  during  the  past 
year  in.  connection  with  the  Baldwin  collection  of  books 
printed  during  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  mission. 
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Judge  Hartwell  placed  in  the  archives  his  account  of  papers 
drawn  up  at  the  time  of  Queen  Liliuokalani’s  abdication. 
Mr.  Warren  Chamberlain  presented  valuable  bound  govern- 
ment reports  and  other  pamphlets  and  papers.  Miss  Josephine 
Deyo,  principal  of  the  Hilo  public  schools,  gave  a complete 
set  to  date  of  Hawaii’s  Young  People.  Mr.  A.  W.  Carter,  of 
Waimea,  Hawaii,  secured  for  the  Society  a number  of  items 
from  the  old.  library  of  Father  Lyons,  the  marker  of  Hawaiian 
S.  S.  Hymns.  Other  small  donations  have  been  received  from 
individuals  and  the  papers  of  the  American  Relief  Fund  of 
Honolulu  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Society. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  about  forty  volumes  of  papers 
and  books  bound  for  better  preservation.  Numbers  of  the 
Paradise  of  the  Pacific  between  1892  and  1901  are  needed  to 
complete  imperfect  files 'for  binding.  Full  sets  of  all  the  various 
Hawaiian  school  magazines  and  city  papers  of  the  islands 
should  be  kept  by  their  publishers  for  the  Historical  Society, 
as  well  as  a set  for  their  own  editorial  rooms. 

Sales  to  the  amount  of  over  four  hundred  dollars  have  been 
made  of  duplicate  volumes  of  the  Society.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  is  preparing  a list  of  Hawaiian  books  for  sale  by 
both  the  Flawaiian  Board  and  the  Historical  Society,  and  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  this  list  to  intending  purchasers. 

Correspondence  has  been  had  with  Brother  Joseph  Dutton, 
of  the  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai,  parties  in  New  Zea- 
land, Fiji,  Samoa;  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Jersey  City,  Mr.  E.  C.  Ayers  of  Chicago,  Library  of  Congress, 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  beside  Mr.  Howard  Ballou  and  other 
individuals. 

We  note  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan,  a former  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  is  doing  good  promotion  work  on 
the  mainland  in  illustrated  lectures  delivered  before  represen- 
tative bodies  of  people  in  Eastern  cities  and  that  partly 
through  his  efforts  Honolulu  expects  to  entertain  the  Amer- 
ican Scientists  in  1910. 

Through  Mr.  Thrum  our  Society  has  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  FI.  M.  Ballou  enclosing  the  copy  of  a letter  written  by 
Rev.  Sheldon  Dlibble,  Oct.  11,  1843,  when  he  was  publishing 
his  “History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.”  This  letter  embodies 
a number  of  corrections  which  should  be  made  in  the  history 
if  a new  edition  should  be  published.  It  seems  that  while  Mr. 
Dibble  was  printing  and  binding  his  book  he  felt  the  need  of 
an  appendix.  This  he  had  printed  and  added  after  a number 
of  volumes  had  been  bound  and  sent  out.  This  appendix  was 
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altered  from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  printing  and 
binding.  Then  Mr.  Andrews  prepared  three  or  four  engrav- 
ings which  were  put  in  the  last  books  bound.  Apparently 
there  are  several  editions  when  in  fact  there  was  only  one 
printing  with  various  additions  made  during  the  process  of 
binding. 

Our  fellow-member,  Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum,  is  editing  a really 
new,  but  not  illustrated  edition  of  Dibble’s  History,  embody- 
ing the  corrections  suggested  in  the  letter  of  1843  and  also 
adding  a very  helpful  index.  This  reissue  will  be  completed 
some  time  during  this  coming  summer. 

It  is  interesting  and  not  out  of  place  to  note  some  of  the 
results  of  Dibble’s  literary  work.  He  was  probably  the 
youngest  ordained  missionary  coming  to  these  islands,  22 
years  of  age.  He  was  only  36  when  he  died  at  Lahainaluna. 
He  wrote  three  books.  One  an  appeal  to  Christians  in  the 
home  land  to  drink  deeply  of  the  missionary  spirit;  another, 
the  History  and  General  Views  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Mis- 
sion, and  the  third  his  widely  known  History  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  As  a result  of  delving  into  Hawaiian  lore — He 
Moolelo  Hawaii,  was  written  in  Hawaiian  in  1838  by  some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Lahainaluna  School  under  his  supervision. 
This  was  translated  by  Rev.  Reuben  Tinker  and  published  up 
to  the  last  few  pages  in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator  of  1839.  It 
was  enlarged  in  Hawaiian  language  into  a much  more  valu- 
able Hawaiian  History  in  1856  by  Rev.  J.  Pogue — Ka  Hae 
Hawaii  (The  Hawaiian  Banner)  of  1859  published  a similar 
history  with  the  same  foundation,  Kamakau  wrote  much  for 
the  Hawaiian  papers  and  gave  much  valuable  information  to 
Fornandes,  and  David  Malo  who  was  Dibble’s  right-hand  man 
in  Hawaiian  research,  prepared  a fine  work  on  Hawaiian  an- 
tiquities which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Emersan  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Bishop  Museum. 

All  of  this  valuable  research  (and  more)  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  inspiration  given  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble. 


W.  D.  WESTERVELT. 
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A Letter  from  Vancouver,  March  2,  1794. 


Having  visited  the  Island  of  Owhyhee  in  the  years  1792. 
1793.  and  1794;  but  particularly  in  the  latter  year,  when  we 
remained  in  Karakakooa  Bay  from  the  14th.  of  January  to 
the  26th.  of  February;  I beg  leave  to  inform  all  commanders 
of  Vessels,  &c.  & c. ; that  we  have  been  treated  with  the  great- 
est friendship,  attention  and  hospitality,  by  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Island;  but  particularly  by  Tamaah  Maah, 
it’s  King ; to  whose  particular  care  I would  recommend  all 
visitors  to  entrust  themselves,  notwithstanding  we  have  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  attention  and  civility  by  every  other 
chief — they  are,  however,  to  be  trusted  with  proper  caution, 
Kahow  Modoo,  in  one  instance,  having  not  altogether  acted 
equal  to  the  character  I have  given  of  him,  in  writing,  on  my 
former  visit. 

Tamaah  Maah’s  conduct  has  been  of  the  most  princely 
nature : supplying  us  with  every  refreshment  the  Island 
affords,  and  other  necessary  articles,  without  the  unpleasant 
task  of  bartering  for  such  things:  and  for  his  friendly  and 
good  behavior  I caused  a large  boat  to  be  built  and  given 
him,  called  the  Britannia:  her  sixe  &c.  &c.  being  mentioned 
on  a plate  of  copper,  nailed  to  the  stern  of  that  vessel 

I also  beg  leave  to  inform  all  visitors  that  on  the  25th.  of 
February,  in  a grand  council  of  the  principal  Chiefs  of  this 
Island,  assembled  on  board  His  Britannic  Magesty’s  Vessel 
under  my  command  Tamaah  Maah  made  the  most  solemn 
cession,  possible,  of  the  Island  of  Owhyhee  to  His  Britannic 
Magesty,  his  heirs,  &c.  and  himself  with  the  attending  chiefs 
unanimously  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the  British 
crown.  I therefore  in  the  name  of  the  King  my  master, 
recommend  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  kindness  he  so  justly 
will  be  found  to  merit : as  also  the  other  Chiefs  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  in  such  manner  as  their  conduct  hereafter  may 
entitle  them  to  deserve,  And  I likewise  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mnd  Messrs  John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis  to  whose  services 
not  only  the  persons  &c.  under  my  command  have  been  highly 
indebted  for  their  good  offices,  but  I am  convinced  that 
through  the  uniformity  of  their  conduct  and  unremitting  good 
advice  to  Tamaah  Maah  and  the  different  chiefs,  that  thev 
have  been  materially  instrumental  in  causing  the  honest,  civil, 
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and  attentive  behavior,  lately  experienced  by  all  visitors  from 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Island ; so  contrary  to  the  reports  that 
have  been  published  in  England  to  their  great  disgrace  and 
the  inhuman  conduct  of  these  Islanders,  prior  to  the  residing 
of  the  said  persons  among  them.  There  are  other  Europeans 
&c.  remaining  on  the  Island ; but  I am  unacquainted  with  their 
intentions  whether  directed  to  useful  or  pernicious  purposes. 

Such  being  the  ^present  situation  of  what  we  have  experi- 
enced in  Owhyhee,  I leave  this  testimony  for  the  guidance  of 
other  visitors ; which,  that  they  may  benefit  by,  is  the  sincerest 
wish  of  their  humble  servant. 

Geo:  Vancouver 

His  Britannic  Magesty’s 
Sloop  Discovery,  Toe,  Yah-Bay 
Owhyhee,  2nd.  March  1794. 
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The  Oahu  Charity  School. 


W.  D.  Alexander. 

The  so-called  Oahu  Charity  School  was,  if  not  the  first,  for 
many  years  the  only  school  for  English-speaking  children  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  best  account  of  the  origin  of  this  school  is  contained 
in  an  article  written  by  Rev.  John  Diell  for  the  Hawaiian 
Spectator  in  1838. 

The  missionaries  stationed  at  Honolulu  were  overwhelmed 
with  labor  for  the  native  race,  in  preaching,  translating  the 
Bible,  preparing  text  books  and  superintending  schools  for 
the  natives  which  were  taught  in  the  Hawaiian  language. 

Meanwhile  a large  class  of  children  of  foreigners  by  Ha- 
waiian mothers  was  growing  up  without  opportunities  for 
education,  when  an  incident  trifling  in  itself  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  O'ahu  Charity  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnstone  were  members  of  the  rein- 
forcement to  the  American  Mission,  which  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  As  the  port  of  Honolulu  was  not  then  pro- 
vided with  a Seamen’s  chaplain,  Mr.  Johnstone, ^ by  a previous 
understanding,  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  visiting  seamen 
and  distributing  Bibles  and  other  books  among  them.  During 
one  of  these  visits,  he  fell  in  with  an  interesting  lad  of  12  or 
14  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a Captain  Carter,  commanding 
the  English  Cutter  “William  Little”  then  in  port.  Mr.  John- 
stone offered  the  little  fellow  some  books,  on  which  he  re- 
marked that  they  had  just  such  books  on  board  of  his  father’s 
vessel,  a library  having  been  given  them  by  the  Sunday  school 
of  Dr.  Raffles’  church  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Johnstone  invited  the  lad  to  his  house,  and  in  a day 
or  two  he  brought  with  him  another  lad,  the  son  of  a foreign 
resident,  who  asked  Mr.  Johnstone  to  teach  him  to  read.  He 
assented  with  pleasure,  and  very  soon  one  and  another  boy 
came  asking  the  same  favor,  and  a regular  class  was  formed. 
An  interest  in  the  subject  was  excited  among  the  foreign 
residents,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  A.  D.  1832,  a subscrip- 
tion was  opened  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a school 
house,  for  the  instruction  of  English-speaking  children,  and 
four  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  by  residents  before  night. 
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The  cause  was  liberally  aided  by  the  ship-masters  in  port,  and 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  “Potomac.” 
Altogether  nearly  $2,000  was  raised  for  the  school  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  King  granted  a lot  for  the  school  on  condition  that  the 
native  tenants  should  receive  compensation  for  being  dis- 
possessed. 

The  site  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  as  stated  by  Mr.  War- 
ren Goodale,  “was  near  the  Waikiki  end  of  the  present  Judi- 
ciary building,  on  a lane  which  ran  through  from  King  street 
to  Queen  street.”  The  name  of  the  locality  was  Mililani. 

On  August  20,  A.  D.  1832,  residents  and  masters  of  vessels 
met  at  the  Oahu  Hotel  at  7 p.  m.  Richard  Charlton,  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Stephen  Reynolds 
chosen  Secretary. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
adopt  measures  to  build  a School  House  for  the  education  of 
children  of  foreign  residents. 

A Committee  of  seven  was  chosen  to  form  plans  for  the 
school  and  to  report  them  at  a future  meeting. 

On  September  6,  another  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  fund 
was  held  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  and  elect  trustees. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  trustees,  viz : Henry 
A.  Pierce,  Secretary;  Captain  Geo.  Ward  Cole,  Treasurer;  J. 
C.  Jones,  Richard  Charlton,  Alex.  Adams,  Eliab  Grimes  and 
James  Robinson. 

An  article  was  passed  that  no  religious  books  be  used  in 
the  school  except  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  A.  D.  1832,  Mr.  Paty,  the  archi- 
tect, completed  the  school  house  and  presented  the  key  to  Mr. 
Wm.  French,  the  acting  treasurer. 

It  was  a neat,  substantial  building  of  coral  stone,  36ft.x26ft. 
fitted  up  with  benches,  and  other  conveniences  for  a school 
room,  and  with  a handsome  desk.  In  the  cupola  was  a bell 
presented  by  John  C.  Jones,  U.  S.  Consul.  The  total  cost  was 
about  $1,800. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  A.  D.  1833,  the  formal  opening  took 
place.  As  related  in  Stephen  Reynolds’  diary,  “At  11  a.  m. 
a procession  was  formed  at  Mr.  French’s  house,  consisting-  of 
the  boys  of  the  residents,  preceded  by  music,  the  missionaries. 


Note. — Mr.  Wm.  French’s  residence  was  situated  on  the  South  side 
of  Alakea  street,  mauka  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel. 
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the  school  committee  with  the  King,  then  resident  subscribers, 
followed  by  strangers.  Captain  Hinckley  and  Captain  John 
Meek  were  marshals  for  the  day.  They  marched  to  the  school 
house,  where  the  ladies  of  the  Mission  family,  also  Mrs.  Hinck- 
ley, Mrs.  Dowsett,  Misses  Prescott  and  Davis  with  several 
female  chiefs ; Kinau,  Kekauonohi,  Kekauluohi  and  Governor 
Adams’  wife  and  daughter,  (were  already  assembled).  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  H.  Bingham,  followed  by  an  able  address 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  and  the  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  R. 
Tinker.  The  day  was  fine  and  every  one  appeared  to  be  much 
gratified.”  Again  he  states  “January  13th,  A.  D.  1833.  The 
missionaries  asked  permission  to  preach  in  the  school  house 
(which  was  granted),  Rev.  R.  Tinker  to  be  the  preacher.” 

A few  days  after,  the  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  in  the  new  building,  with  35  pupils,  which  was 
the  average  number  during  the  first  year. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS. 

As  the  records  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School  have  been  lost, 
our  chief  source  of  information  respecting  it  is  the  diary  of 
Stephen  Reynolds,  who  was  its  permanent  Treasurer  and 
main  stand-by.  There  is  a good  account  of  him  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Gilman  in  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1904.  He  came  to  the 
Island  in  1823,  from  Boxford,  Mass.,  where  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Matilda  Wilmarth,  still  resides.  He  served  as  a clerk 
for  Mr.  Wm.  French  until  1829,  when  he  went  into  business 
on  his  own  account.  His  store  stood  on  Merchant  street 
opposite  to  the  site  of  the  present  Police  Station.  His  resi- 
dence was  a coral-stone  house,  built  by  George  Wood,  on 
Union  street,  opposite  to  the  Monsarrats,  where  he  gave 
dancing  lessons  to  the  pupils  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School.  He 
was  for  many  years  the  harbor  master  and  often  acted  as 
pilot.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  died  in 
West  Boxford,  Mass.*  July  17,  1857. 

He_was  an  original  character,  thoroughly  independent  in 
his  ways  of  thinking,  of  strong  prejudices,  but  kind  and  gen- 
erous to  the  needy  or  oppressed.  He  was  a self-taught  lawyer 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  Oahu 
Charity  School,  and  took  a fatherly  interest  in  its  pupils. 
Many  times  he  advanced  large  sums  for  its  support,  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  of  which  several  hundred  dollars  were  never 
repaid. 

The  Rev.  John  Diell,  seamen’s  chaplain,  who  arrived  in 
Honolulu,  May  1,  1833,  continued  to  hold  weekly  religious 
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services  in  the  English  language,  which  were  well  attended, 
in  the  school  house,  until  the  opening  of  the  “Bethel  Church,” 
on  the  28th  of  November,  A.  D.  1833. 

The  bitterness  of  the  feuds  which  then  divided  the  foreign 
community  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  trustees  of 
the  Oahu  Charity  School  willingly  granted  the  use  of  the- 
school  room  by  Rev.  J.  Diell  on  Sundays  as  a Seamen’s  chapel, 
they  voted  on  May  3,  A.  D.  1833,  that  Rev.  H.  Bingham,  on 
account  of  his  alleged  libels  against  the  foreign  residents, 
should  thenceforth  be  debarred  from  performing  any  religious 
services  in  it. 

It.  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  “General  Meeting”  of 
the  American  missionaries  held  in  June,  1832,  it  was  for  good 
reasons  given : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Mission  approve  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John-’ 
stone’s  continuing  their  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  foreigners,  making  annually  such  a report  to  the 
Mission  of  the  school  and  their  labors,  as  is  required  of  the 
rest  of  our  number  in  our  respective  spheres  of  action.”  Again 
at  the  General  Meeting  of  1834,  it  was  voted  “That  the  Mis- 
sion approve  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone’s  continuing  their 
connection  with  the  Oahu  Charity  School  for  the  present  year, 
on  the  same  conditions  as  last  year.” 

On  May  20,  1833,  “a  meeting  was  called  to  see  if  the  sum 
of  $500  would  be  subscribed  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  as 
a salary  for  carrying  on  the  school  for  one  year,  on  condition 
that  they  give  their  whole  time  to  that  object.” 

On  October  10,  1833,  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds  sent  a rocking 
chair  to  the  school  house  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Johnstone. 

On  November  27,  1833,  a public  examination  of  the  pupils 
took  place,  and  on  the  next  day  a meeting  of  subscribers  was 
heflft)  for  the  choice  of  officers,  at  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Peirce 
was  chosen  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  French,  Treasurer,  and 
Messrs.  Richard  Charlton,  Eliab  Grimes,  Stephen  Rey- 
nolds, Alexander  Adams  and  James  Robinson  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mrs.  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Tavlor  and  Miss  Smith 
were  chosen  as  a “Female  Committee.” 

For  October  4,  1834,  we  find  in  Reynolds’  diary  the  follow- 
ing entries : “Evening — A meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 

school  at  Mr.  E.  Grimes’  to  see  the  state  of  the  funds.  Found 
about  $80  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  J.  Thompson  generously  gave 
$100,  received  from  sales  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1833. 
Several  other  persons  subscribed,  so  that  we  raised  $265.” 
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December  3,  1834.  “At  10  a.  m.  trustees,  officers  of  the 
Oahu  Charity  School,  strangers,  etc.,  visited  the  school,  and 
all  were  much  pleased.  Mr.  Jones  made  a short  address,  and 
spoke  in  most  severe  terms  of  censure  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  institution,  and  in  high  terms  of  the  teachers, 
patrons,  etc.” 

MR.  JOHNSTONE  RETIRES  FROM'  THE  AMERICAN 

MISSION. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  connection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone 
with  the  American  Mission  was  dissolved,  not  by  any  action 
of  the  Mission  itself,  but  in  consequence  of  a letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Johnstone  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  Boston. 
This  letter  is  not  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mission,  but  from 
other  sources  it  appears  that  the  reasons  given  for  the  above 
action  were  that  “the  children  of  foreigners  in  heathen  lands 
fall  without  the  range  of  objects  embraced  by  the  Board,”  that 
the  school  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  and  lastly, 
that  the  English  language,  exclusively,  was  taught  in  it.  The 
school  therefore  did  not  conform  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Board,  which  was  to  make  the  vernacular  tongue  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  under  its  control.  Of  these 
reasons,  the  second  is  the  only  one  that  has  much  weight. 

The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  unfortunate,  as  it  widened 
the  breach  already  existing  in  the  community,  thus  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  Mission  for  good,  and  even  disturbed  the 
harmony  that  had  prevailed  in  the  Mission  itself.  Stephen 
Reynolds’  diary  contains  many  references  to  this  affair.  Under 
date  of  June  9,  1835,  he  wrote : “At  two  p.  m.  I received  a 

letter  from  Andrew  Johnstone,  stating  that  he  had  received 
a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  disap- 
proving of  his  teaching  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  because  he 
taught  in  English,  and  that  he  must  leave  the  Mission  or 
leave  the  school.  Evening,  the  trustees  met  at  J.  C.  Jones’  to 
tage  the  letter  into  consideration.  Voted  that  M!r.  J.  C.  Jones 
take  the  letter  into  consideration.  Voted  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones 
write  an  answer  to  Mr.  Johnstone;  that  S.  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Rooke  and  M.  S.  Hinckley  be  a committee  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Johnstone  with  the  answer,  and  that  they  gain  all  the  informa- 
tion they  can  respecting  the  cause  of  the  letter  from  the  Board. 
Also  that  a meeting  of  subscribers  be  called  to  meet  at  the 
Oahu  Hotel.”  Again, 
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“June  io,  1835.  At  four  p.  m.  Dr.  T.  C.  B.  Rooke,  W.  S. 
Hinckley  and  myself  went  down  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
stone. They  informed  us  that  they  intended  to  remain  in  the 
school,  if  that  was  the  desire  of  the  trustees.  They  were  not 
informed  how  the  meeting  (of  the  Mission)  would  act  on  the 
letter  from  the  Board,  but  did  not  think  they  would  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Board  at  home.  Mrs.  John- 
stone said  that  she  wished  to  return  to  the  United  States  this 
fall  on  a visit.  In  case  the  meeting  dismissed  them  from  the 
Mission  family,  they  would  ask  the  trustees  for  further  com- 
pensation equal  to  house  rent. 

“June  11,  1835.  Evening,  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Oahu  Charity  School,  held  at  the  Oahu  Hotel,  to  see  what 
measures  they  would  adopt  to  keep  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone 
m as  comfortable  a situation  as  they  were  in  while  attached 
to  the  Mission.  None  were  found  unwilling.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  S.  Reynolds,  secretary.  Mr.  Jones 
addressed  the  meeting  from  the  chair  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Board.  Resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  to  sus- 
tain Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  while  they  continue  as  teachers. 
Over  $800  were  subscribed  immediately  in  materials,  labor, 
etc.,  by  only  seventeen  subscribers.  Several  residents  who 
were  absent  are  yet  to  subscribe.  * * * 

“June  12,  1835.  The  letter  from  the  Board  to  Mr.  Johnstone 
was  read  before  the  ‘General  Meeting’  of  the  Mission  (on  the 
loth),  which  brought  on  a warm  discussion.  It  was  finally 
referred  to  a committee. 

“June  16,  1835.  Afternoon,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Armstrong 
called  on  me  with  a letter  setting  forth  the  action  of  the 
Mission  concerning  the  school,  in  having  voted  at  their  gen- 
eral meetings  for  three  years  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone 
should  instruct  the  Oahu  Charity  School  in  English,  also  the 
resolution  adopted  (on  the  15th)  upon  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Johnstone  lately  received. 

“Early  in  the  evening  I presented  the  letter  from  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Armstrong  to  the  trustees,  who  called  a meeting 
for  the  next  evening.  Sent  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Johnstone 
for  his  perusal. 

“June  17,  1835.  Evening,  trustees  meet  to  consider  the 
letter  from  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Armstrong.  Voted  that  the 
sub-committee  wait  again  on  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  letter  received  from  the  Board.  * * * 

“June  19,  1835.  At  9 a.  m.  Mr.  Johnstone  came  up  to  Mr. 
Hinckley’s  to  meet  trustees  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School.  He 
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brought  Dr.  Anderson’s  letter  to  him,  respecting  the  Oahu 
Charity  School,  and  allowed  a copy  of  it  to  be  taken.  A letter 
was  then  written  to  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Armstrong,  request- 
ing an  explanation  of  parts  of  their  letter  of  the  16th  inst. 

“June  23,  1835.  Received  a letter  from  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Baldwin  in  reply  to  the  trustees’  letter  of  the  19th  inst. 
(Voted  by  the  Mission  June  22.)  Evening  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
French  and  myself  met,  no  others  being  present.  Agreed  that 
a short  reply  be  sent  them. 

“June  26,  1835.  Sent  a reply  to  the  letter  of  Armstrong  and 
Baldwin  of  the  22nd  inst.” 

On  the  part  of  the  Mission,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  June 
10  the  letter  from  the  Board  to  Mr.  Johnstone  was  read  before 
the  General  Meeting  and  action  on  it  deferred.  On  the  12th 
the  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  a committee  of  two 
appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Johnstone,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Baldwin.  On  the  13th  the  annual  report  of 
the  Oahu  Charity  School  was  received  and  accepted.  0'n  the 
15th  the  above  committee  reported  Mr.  Johnstone’s  views  on 
the  subject,  which  they  approved,  viz:  that  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  Board  had  not  been  correctly  informed  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  importance  of  the  school  and  its 
future  influence  on  the  nation ; that  Mr.  Johnstone  had  re- 
ceived a salary  of  $500  per  annum  from  the  trustees  ever  since 
he  took  charge  of  the  school.  The  number  of  scholars  then 
enrolled  was  90,  of  whom  57  were  constant  in  their  attendance, 
and  the  rest  more  or  less  irregular.  Though  their  studies 
were  pursued  in  English,  they  spoke  and  read  both  English 
and  Hawaiian.  The  school  was  located  in  the  political  and 
business  centre  of  the  Islands,  its  pupils  were  destined  to  exert 
an  important  influence  in  the  country,  and  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  their  teacher  should  be  a good 
man.  They  recommended  therefore  that  Mr.  Johnstone  should 
retain  his  " connection  with  the  Mission  until  he  could  hear 
again  from  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  that  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  school  be  laid  before  that  committee. 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  accordance  with  these  recom- 
mendations. 

On  Saturday  the  20th,  a letter  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Oahu  Charity  School,  desiring  further  explanations  was  read, 
upon  which  the  subject  was  again  discussed  and  a resolution 
passed,  stating  that  Mr.  Johnstone  was  regarded  as  holding 
the  same  relation  to  the  Mission  as  heretofore ; but  that  he 
was  expected  to  receive  his  entire  support,  except  the  use 
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of  a house,  directly  from  the  trustees,  pending  further  direc- 
tions from  the  Board. 

This  action,  however,  was  rescinded  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  after  much  discussion,  and  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble 
was  appointed  to  draft  a reply  to  the  trustees  of  the  Oahu 
Charity  School,  embodying  the  views  of  the  majority. 

On  Monday  the  22nd  of  June,  1835,  Mr.  Dibble  read  his 
letter  before  the  General  Meeting,  and  after  some  discussion 
it  was  voted  that  all  the  preceding  measures  taken  on  the 
subject  be  recalled,  and  that  the  committee  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  trustees  as  follows  : 

“Gentlemen : Your  answer  to  our  request  for  information 

respecting  the  Oahu  Charity  School  was  dulv  received  and 
laid  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Mission/in  whose  name 
we  reply’; 

That  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Johnstone’s  connection  with  our 
Mission  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  letter  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  until  he  shall  choose  one  of  the  three  courses 
mentioned  in  said  letter. 

“We  should  have  passed  no  resolution  respecting  the  sub- 
ject, had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Johnstone  wished  to  know  our 
minds ; and  though  Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  would  look  to  you 
for  support,  yet  we  did  not  expect  him  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way  than  he  has  heretofore  done,  unless  it  should  be  his  and 
your  wish.  We  think  we  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject 
except  to  state  how  we  understand  it.  The  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  made  their  communication  directly  to  him 
and  not  through  us,  and  have  given  us  no  discretionary  power. 
We  leave  the  question  therefore  to  him  and  them.” 

This  closed  the  correspondence  but  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  then  chose  to  give  up  a certain 
for  an  uncertain  support. 

DWELLING  HOUSE  PROVIDED  FOR  MR.  JOHNr 

STONE. 

In  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds’  diary  under  date  of  August  9, 
1835,  we  find  the  following: 

“Evening.  Trustees  met  at  J.  C.  Jones’.  A letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Johnstone,  informing  us  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  procuring  a house,  as  he  had  been  notified 
that  the  Mission  wanted  the  house  that  he  was  living  in. 
The  trustees  hired  Mr.  French’s  house  for  five  months  at 
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$16.67  Per  month.  Dr.  Rooke  and  myself  were  chosen  to  pre- 
pare a statement  of  the  origin,  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
school,  etc.,  for  the  press. 

“August  11,  1835.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  moved  from  the 
Mission  into  a house  belonging  to  a native.” 

(Extract  from  Tinker’s  diary.  “September  1,  1835.  Mr. 
Spalding  moved  into  the  Johnstone  house.”) 

“October  29,  1835.  Made  up  Oahu  Charity  School  accounts 
for  the  current  year.  About  $265  in  Treasury,  if  no  bad  debts. 
Gave  order  for  sale  of  Nautical  Almanacs  which  I got  printed 
at  the  Mission  press  for  the  current  year. 

November  25,  1835.  At  10  a.  m.  Trustees,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  many  shipmasters  and  residents  went  to  the  school 
house.  The  scholars  exhibited  specimens  of  writing,  arith- 
metic, reading  and  spelling.  About  25  boys  and  23  girls  were 
present,  a number  were  absent.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones  made  an 
appropriate  address. 

“Much  gratification  expressed  by  all  present,  among  whom 
were  Messrs.  Tinker,  Parker  and  Diell,  the  chaplain.” 

A public  examination  of  the  pupils  was  held  every  year  in 
November,-  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  hear 
the  Treasurer’s  report  and  elect  officers  was  held  in  the  first 
week  of  every  January. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School  met  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  delay  in  providing  a dwelling  house 
for  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Several  meetings  of  the  subscribers  were  held,  at  which 
various  plans  were  proposed,  but  finally  in  October,  1836,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  Harry  Zupplien  $1800  “for  his  place  on 
the  plains,”  which  he  accepted.  This  place  was  situated  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  King  and  Alapai  streets,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Atherton. 

By  Mr.  Reynolds’  advice,  a second  story  (of  wood)  was 
built  upon  the  first  story  of  stone,  and  verandahs  were  added 
to  the  house. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  amounted  to  $1856.62. 
It  was  not  till  the  16th  of  May,  1837,  that  Mr.  Johnstone 
moved  into  the  new  dwelling  house. 

DONATIONS,  ETC. 

Tn  May,  1837,  a bequest  was  received  from  the  estate  left 
by  the  well-known  scientist,  Dr.  Gairdner,  amounting  to  about 
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$500,  which  by  the  conditions  of  his  will,  was  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  orphan  children. 

On  June  19,  1839,  a map  of  the  world,  7 feet  in  length,  was 
received  from  Abner  Harris,  by  the  ship  “Thomas  Perkins.” 
In  November  of  that  year  a subscription  was  taken  up  on 
the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  “John  Adams,”  amounting  to  $97.25, 
which  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  School.  On  the  31st 
of  December  a concert  was  given  at  the  school  house  by 
several  gentlemen,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  J.  Johnson,  D.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Calkins,  which  netted  $65  for  the  school. 

On  February  27,  1840,  in  making  up  the  school  accounts, 
Mr.  Reynolds  found  that  the  debt  amounted  to  $1400. 

During  this  year,  however,  some  noteworthy  donations  to 
the  School  were  received  from  abroad.  Mrs.  Sarah  Saunders 
of  London,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  sent  two 
boxes  containing  a variety  of  fancy  articles,  toys,  etc.,  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  of  Honolulu,  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.’s  bark  “Columbia,”  which  arrived  in  February,  1840.  These 
articles  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  School, 
part  of  them  February  21  and  the  remainder  on  July  1,  and 
brought  the  sum  of  $892.75. 

Again,  some  of  the  personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Johnstone  in 
New  York  sent  an  assortment  of  articles  by  the  ship 
“Lausanne,”  under  the  special  care  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble, 
which  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  School,  April 
20,  1840,  and  brought  in  $296. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  1840-41. 

Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds’  diary  for  October  27,  1840,  contains 
the  following: 

“At  10  a.  m.  went  to  an  extra  examination  of  the  Oahu 
Charity  School  with  several  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  Commodore  Wilkes,  and  a M'r.  Waterhouse,  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude  in  London ; Dr.  White  and  wife,  Rev. 
A.  Bishop,  Rev.  R.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Judd  and  others.  All  said 
that  they  were  much  pleased. 

“Rev.  J.  Diell  said  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  improve- 
ment in  the  scholars  accomplished  in  two  years.  Commodore 
Wilkes  also  spoke  favorably  and  complimented  the  teachers.” 

From  an  article  by  Rev.  R.  Armstrong,  published  in  the 
Polynesian  November  14,  1840,  I quote  the  following  state- 
ment : 

The  Oahu  Charity  School  house  is  a well  arranged  and 
well  furnished  building,  in  a convenient  location,  but  is  quite 
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too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  80  scholars.  It  is  so 
contracted  as  to  oblige  the  teachers  to  divide  the  school  into 
two  parts,  having  the  boys  attend  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
girls  in  the  afternoon.  The  room  appeared  to  be  well  furnished 
with  cards,  maps,  books,  slates,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality  and 
in  sufficient  variety.” 

From  a report  to  the  trustees  by  Dr.  Rooke,  published 
April  10,  1841,  I will  take  the  following  extracts: 

‘‘Children  have  been  sent  to  this  school  from  the  Russian 
settlements  in  Kamchatka,  from  California  and  from  the  other 
islands.  The  total  cost  of  buildings  for  the  boarding  school 
has  been  $4300,  mostly  borrowed  under  a mortgage.  The 
valuable  presents  of  an  orrery  and  a pair  of  18  inch  globes 
have  lately  been  received.  In  1837  the  debt  amounted  to 
$5000,  drawing  six  (6%)  per  cent  interest.  This  was  increased 
by  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings,  but  by  generous  dona- 
tions from  friends  both  here  and  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  the  debt  was  reduced  to  $700.  The  property  was 
then  valued  at  $8000.” 

During  these  years  there  is  frequent  mention  in  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds’ diary  of  the  evening  dancing  school  which  he  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School.  On 
January  29,  1842,  some  of  the  older  girls  asked  him  to  be 
excused  from  sewing  in  school,  on  the  plea  that  they  wanted 
more  time  for  study,  but  their  request  was  not  granted. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1842,  another  auction  of  articles 
sent  from  London  by  Mrs.  Saunders  was  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school,  and  brought  the  sum  of  $511. 

On  the  1st  of  Npvember,  1842,  a consignment  of  articles  sent 
from  New  York  by  Mrs.  Doremus,  was  sold  at  auction  at 
the  Chinamen’s  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  School.  The 
foreign  ladies  attended  and  bought  (the  articles)  to  the 
amount  of  $407.”  During  that  year  nine  boys  from  the  best 
families  of  California  were  sent  here  to  be  educated  at  the 
“Oahu  Charity  School.”  One  of  these  boys,  Romualdo 
Pacheco,  afterwards  held  the  offices  of  State  Senator  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  California. 

Unfortunately  there  were  during  those  years  indications  of 
friction  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  and  certain  of  the 
trustees.  On  October  4,  1841,  in  a talk  between  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  the  latter  offered  to  send  in  his 
resignation.  On  February  8,  1843,  according  to  Reynolds’ 
journal : 

“In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Nye  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  went  to 
the  school  to  learn  the  scholars  to  sing  by  note.  (This  was 
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undoubtedly  by  the  wish  of  the  teachers.)  Told  them  it  was 
very  much  against  my  views  to  teach  singing  in  a reading 
and  writing  school,  that  it  was  impertinent  for  strangers  to 
come  in  and  introduce  what  they  pleased  into  the  school 
against  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  guardians  of  the  school. 
Had  anything  but  a sweet  time. 

“February  9,  1843.  At  1 p.  m.  received  a letter  from  Charles 
Brewer,  directing  that  his  name  and  that  of  Henry  Peirce  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Oahu  Charity  School, 
in  consequence  of  the  remarks  I made  in  the  school  yester- 
day. So  we  go.” 

Compare  the  account  in  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1905, 

p.  86. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1843,  officers  of  H.  B.  M.’s  frigate 
“Carysfort”  subscribed  $68  for  the  school.  On  January  3, 
1844,  the  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  was  held  in  the  “Man- 
sion House,”  which  was  on  Beretania  street,  adjoining  Garden 
lane.  As  Mr.  Reynolds  states  : 

“After  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  Mr.  R.  G.  Davis 
made  a verbal  communication  from  Mr.  Johnstone,  stating 
that  Mrs.  Johnstone  wished  to  retire  from  her  position  as 
assistant  teacher.  It  was  moved  and  carried  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  it.  The  Secretary  (Fred.  W.  Thompson)  was 
directed  to  write  him  a letter,  informing  him  that  any  com- 
munication from  him  in  writing  would  be  attended  to  by  the 
trustees  . . . 

“January  20,  1844.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  called  and  en- 
dorsed his  order  for  salary  for  1843.  Had  some  conversation 
with  him  respecting  his  not  treating  the  trustees  of  the  School 
with  civility.  He  got  into  a passion,  and  went  into  the  Amer- 
ican Consul’s  and  other  places,  saying,  that  he  was  going  to 
open  a private  school.  About  4 o’clock  he  went  around  and 
put  up  notices,  etc.  Trustees  met  at  7 p.  m.  at  the  ‘Mansion 
House,’  all  present  but  Eliab  Grimes.  Voted  that  a letter 
be  written  by  the  Secretary  and  Dr.  Rooke,  to  be  approved 
by  the  trustees  on  Monday-,  at  10  a.  m.,  also  that  a letter  be 
written  to  Rev.  Lorrin  Andrews,  asking  him  if  he  could  or 
would  be  inclined  to  teach  the  Oahu  Charity  School. 

“January  21,  1844.  Evening,  trustees  of  the  School  met  to 
see  and  hear  the  letter  written  by  Rooke  and  Thompson.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  appointed  to  go  in  the  morning  to  take  the 
key  of  the  school  house,  and  take  account  of  the  books,  etc., 
in  Mr.  Johnstone’s  charge. 

“January  24,  1844.  Mr.  Johnstone  around  the  village  try- 
ing his  luck  at  getting  scholars  for  his  private  school. 
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“February  2,  1844.  Mr.  Andrews  sent  an  answer  to  the 
secretary’s  letter,  saying  that  it  would  be  a sacrifice  for  him 
to  accept  the  position  of  teacher  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School.” 

The  position  remained  vacant  for  seven  months,  and  during 
the  next  seven  years  was  occupied  by  eight  different  teachers. 

In  Mr.  R.  C.  Wyllie’s  notes  on  Hawaiian  matters,  published 
in  The  Friend  in  1844,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this 
affair : 

“The  School  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  useful- 
ness till  Mr.  & Mrs.  Johnstone  found  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  Trustees  a growing  feeling  of  dislike  and  opposition, 
originating,  it  is  believed,  in  private  animosity,  and  after  much 
patient  endurance,  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  charge  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1844.” 

He  also  states  that:  “Mrs.  Saunders  alone,  has  remitted 

for  the  benefit  of  this  school  since  1835,  upwards  of  $2,500.00.” 

The  number  of  pupils  in  Mr.  Johnstone’s  private  school 
was  then  32. 

The  dwelling  house  on  Alapai  street  was  rented  to  Mr.  Sea 
for  a term  of  years. 

EIGHT  AMATEUR  TEACHERS. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1844,  the  Trustees  of  the  School 
met  at  Eliab  Grimes’  and  appointed  Mr.  B.  O.  Spalding  as 
teacher  on  a salary  of  $50  a month.  He  held  the  position 
two  weeks,  and  then  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  September 
2,  by  E.  L.  Stetson,  who  “held  the  fort”  for  over  thirteen 
months. 

Mr.  Reynolds’  diary  for  December  25,  1844,  contains  the 
following : 

“At  10  a.  m.  went  to  examination  of  the  school  with  Hiram 
Grimes  and  F.  W.  Thompson.  The  school  was  under  excellent 
discipline,  reflecting  highly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Stetson.  He 
had  prepared  two  small  silver  medals,  one  to  be  given  to  the 
best  boy  scholar,  and  the  other  to  the  best  girl  scholar.  Robert 
Charlton  received  one  for  the  boys,  and  Harriet  Blanchard 
one  for  the  girls.”  Again, 

“February  19,  1845.  At  11  a.  m.,  Commodore  Parker  (of 
the  Brandywine),  the  Chaplain  and  myself  with  Dr.  Rooke 
and  Mr.  Thompson  visited  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  and  all 
expressed  much  pleasure. 

“July  18,  1845.  The  Oahu  Charity  School  house  was  en- 
tered by  breaking  one  of  the  windows.  About  forty  volumes 
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of  new  books,  and  a number  of  inkstands,  quills,  etc.,  were 
stolen. 

“October  14,  1845.  Mr.  Stetson  gave  up  teaching  in  the 
Oahu  Charity  School  to  go  as  clerk  to  Captain  Hull  in  the 
‘Warren’. 

“December  5,  1845.  Evening,  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  who 
agreed  to  hire  Mr.  E.  L.  Hatch  on  probation.  December  8, 

1846.  Mr.  Hatch  commenced  teaching  the  Oahu  Charity 
School,  for  $50  a month.” 

He  held  the  position  nearly  three  years,  and  seems  to  have 
done  fairly  well,  the  school  having  increased  to  55  in  number.. 
We  find  that  Messrs.  Richards,  Armstrong  and  Damon  at- 
tended some  of  the  school  meetings,  and  assisted  in  procuring' 
books  for  a School  Library.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Richards,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,, 
made  August  i,  1847: 

“The  expenses  of  the  school  from  its  commencement  have1 
amounted  to  $15,351 ; viz,  $8275  for  fixtures,  $6746  for  instruc- 
tion, and  $330  for  books  and  stationery  ...  In  February, 

1847,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  females  in  this 
school,  were  removed  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
ornamental  needlework  and  other  essential  branches  of  female 
education  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Glimmer. 

“There  is  also  another  select  English  school  for  the  same 
class  of  pupils  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  the 
same  worthy  gentleman  who  for  11  years  was  the  teacher  of 
the  Oahu  Charity  School.  This  school  has  been  in  existence 
about  two  years,  and  during  a portion  of  that  time,  several 
children  whose  parents  were  both  foreign  have  attended  it. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  at  present  is  25.  Ten  of 
them  are  natives  and  the  remaining  15  are,  with  one  exception, 
the  children  of  foreign  fathers  by  native  mothers,  a majority 
of  whom  were  under  Mr.  Johnstone’s  instruction  while  con- 
nected with  the  Oahu  Charity  School.  Since  the  establishment 
of  this  school,  7 lads  have  removed  from  it  to  Mr.  Robt. 
Gordon’s  ‘High  School’,  and  5 girls  to  the  school  of  Mrs. 
Gummer,  established  in  February,  1847.” 

Mr.  Hatch,  however,  was  restless,  and  three  times  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  leave. 

Chief  Justice  Lee  was  elected  as  one  of  the  trustees,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1848,  together  with  Stephen  Reynolds,  Dr.  Rooke,  John 
Meek,  F.  W.  Thompson,  R.  C.  Davis  and  J.  O.  Carter  . 

On  May  5,  1848,  Mr.  C.  W.  Vincent,  manager  of  the  Thes- 
pian theatre,  gave  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  $96.25,  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  “Benefit”  of  February  8,  1848. 
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Mr.  Hatch  finally  resigned  September  26,  1848.  A Mr.  H. 
H.  French  was  appointed  in  his  place  on  January  24,  1849,  and 
held  the  position  till  the  following  May  when  he  resigned 
to  become  a clerk  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Wyllie.  The  Oahu  Charity 
School  dwelling  house  was  leased  to  Henry  S.  Swinton,  March 
7,  1849,  f°r  $3°  a month.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  seven 
months,  during  which  several  candidates  applied  for  the 
vacant  place. 

Finally,  November  24,  1849,  a Mr.  E.  S.  Ruggles,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  the  East,  was  engaged  to  carry  on  the 
school  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  annum,  beginning  December  1, 
1849. 

On  February  8,  1850,  Mr.  F.  B.  Graham,  manager  of  the 
Theatre,  paid  into  the  Treasurer’s  hands  $135.62,  the  proceeds 
of  a “Benefit”  given  on  the  6th. 

On  March  14,  the  school  debt  amounted  to  $582.  Mr.  Rug- 
gles was  paid  off  May  2,  and  a Mr.  B.  Soden  appointed  in  his 
place,  who  remained  ten  months. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  running  down  that  year,  for 
at  the  annual  examination,  December  4,  1850,  there  were  only 
twenty  boys  and  nine  girls  present. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1851,  a Circus  company  gave  a 
“Benefit”  for  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  which  realized  $283.50. 
Mr.  Soden  was  paid  off  March  14,  1851.  A Mr.  Daly  was 
offered  the  place  at  $800  a year,  but  declined.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Patten  commenced  teaching  011  April  7,  and  left  May  31,  1851. 

A ML  Samuel  Lea  was  then  chosen  to  fill  the  position, 
which  he  retained  till  December  31,  1852. 

THE  TOWN  FREE  SCHOOL. 

The  languishing  condition  of  this  important  school  had 
long  been  deplored  by  the  friends  of  education,  and  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1851,  a public  meeting  was  held  at  “Mauna 
Kilika”,  a house  on  the  waterfront,  south  of  the  Fort,  to  dis- 
cuss proposed  plans  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  for- 
eigners, including  both  whites  and  part  Hawaiians. 

It  was  proposed  to  impose  a special  tax  on  all  foreigners  of 
legal  age  residing  in  Honolulu,  of  $3  for  every  individual  with- 
out children ; and  $5  for  every  individual  having  children  with- 
in the  school  age,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a “Town 
Free  School.”  This  plan  met  with  general  approval.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  C.  C.  Harris,  Chief  Justice  Lee  and 
others.  A law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1851,  em- 
bodying these  provisions,  and  providing  for  the  annual  elec- 
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tion  of  a School  Committee  by  the  persons  liable  to  the  above 
tax,  said  Committee  to  have  the  charge  of  the  school  formerly 
called  the  “Oahu  Charity  School/’ 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1851,  the  first  election  under  this 
law  was  held,  at  which  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lee,  S.  C.  Damon,  R. 
G.  Davis,  R.  Armstrong  and  Stephen  Reynolds  were  elected 
as  the  “School  Committee  of  Honolulu.”  The  new  Commit- 
tee put  the  school  house  in  good  repair  and  continued  the 
former  teacher,  Mr.  Lea,  on  a salary  of  $1000  a year.  Mr. 
Reynolds  collected  back  rent  for  the  Oahu  Charity  dwelling 
house,  amounting  with  interest  to  $816.13.  After  conducting 
the  school  quite  satisfactorily  through  the  year,  Mr.  Lea  re- 
signed December  31,  1852.  As  there  was  a deficit  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  School  Committee  decided  to  charge  tuition, 
viz : $3  a quarter  for  children  “whose  parents  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  it.”  After  a vacation  of  three  months,  Mr.  G. 
B.  C.  Ingraham  was  appointed  March  22,  1853,  with  a salary 
of  $900  at  first.  He  seems  to  have  been  “the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,”  and  retained  the  position  for  12  years,  until 
his  lamented  death,  May  1,  1865. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  contested,  and  a case 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained  the  law. 

In  January,  1854,  the  Oahu  Charity  dwelling  house  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Chas.  Taner  for  $1500. 

Mr.  Ingraham’s  salary  was  raised  to  $1200  in  1855,  and  to 
$1500  in  i860.  The  number  of  his  pupils  increased  to  89  in 
1862,  when  Miss  Clara  Armstrong  was  engaged  as  an  assist- 
ant, and  a second  story  of  wood  was  added  to  the  school 
house. 

The  Civil  Code  of  i860  repealed  the  School  Law  of  1861, 
so  that  the  Town  Free  School  came  under  the  charge  of  the 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
J.  Fuller. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the 
policy  of  separating  the  sexes,  making  the  Royal  School  at 
Kahehuna,  exclusively  a boys’  school,  and  changing  what  had 
been  until  then  known  as  the  “Honolulu  Free  School,”  into 
the  “Mililani  Girls’  School,”  which  was  put  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  F.  Corney  assisted  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Kinney.  This 
school  was  supported  by  the  District  School  Fund.  It  com- 
menced with  71  pupils. 

As  for  the  boys,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  them 
entered  the  Royal  School,  although  a few  may  have  entered 
the  Fort  Street  School,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Beck- 
with in  September  of  that  year  as  a private  school,  and  taken 
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over  as  a Government  School  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
March  1869.  It  is  this  latter  school,  commenced  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Fort  Street  Church,  that  has  now  grown  into 
the  McKinley  High  School. 

In  January,  1874,  “the  Board  of  Education  exchanged  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  its  title  to  the  school  premises  at 
Mililani  for  a retired  and  very  desirable  locality  on  Punch- 
bowl street,”  called  Pohukaina. 

To  this  spot  was  conveyed  the  upper  wooden  story  of  the 
Mililani  school  house,  formerly  known  as  the  Oahu  Charity 
school  house,  and  another  commodious  building  erected  on 
the  premises.  The  school  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Pohukaina  School. 


APPENDIX  A. 


A LIST  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  OAHU  CHARITY 

SCHOOL. 

Andrew  Johnstone,  January  10,  1833,  until  January  21,  1844. 
B.  O.  Spalding,  August  18,  1844,  until  September  2,  1844. 

E.  L.  Stetson,  September  2,  1844,  until  October  14,  1845. 

E.  L.  Hatch,  December  8,  1845,  until  September  26,  1848. 
H.  H.  French,  January  24,  1849,  until  May  5,  1849. 

E.  S.  Ruggles,  December  1,  1849,  until  April  25,  1850. 

B.  Soden,  May  25,  1850,  until  March  25,  1851. 

H.  S.  Patten,  April  7,  1851,  until  May  31,  1851. 

Samuel  Lea,  June  1,  1851,  until  December  31,  1851. 

Name  changed  to  Town  Free  School  on  January  1,  1852. 

G.  B.  C.  Ingraham,  March  22,  1853,  until  1865. 

Name  changed  to  Mililani  Girls’  .School,  1865. 

M'iss  F.  Corney,  1865,  until  1874. 

Girls’  School  moved  to  Pohukaina,  1874. 

Miss  F.  Corney,  1874,  until  1889. 


APPENDIX  B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A LETTER  PUBLISHED1  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER 
MAY  6,  1865. 

To  the  education  in  English  of  these  often  neglected  chil- 
dren Mr.  Ingraham  was  devoted,  and  by  his  death  they  have 
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From  an  engraving  made  at  Lahainaluna  ( probably  in  the  go's.) 
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lost  a benefactor.  The  care  and  instruction  which  they  re- 
ceived from  him  was  not  limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  school 
room,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  as  well  as  a pleasure  to  visit 
them  in  their  poverty  or  sickness  in  their  obscure  homes,  and 
provide  for  them  in  many  instances,  so  far  as  his  means 
allowed  when  their  relatives  could  not  do  it  for  them,  with 
both  clothing  and  books. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Ingra- 
ham’s friendship  from  his  earliest  arrival  in  this  community, 
and  it  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  eulogium  that  the  present  is  said 
— his  character  and  labors,  now  closed,  need  it  not.  As  the 
humble  teacher  of  Hawaiian  youth,  he  moved  unobtrusively 
in  a sphere  of  usefulness  which  the  world  regards  as  far  below 
that  which  commands  the  aspirations  of  the  seeker  for  place 
and  power.  In  the  heart,  however,  of  him  who  feels  a deeper 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  many  than  admiration  for  the 
glory  of  the  few,  it  will  leave  a more  enduring  record,  and 
one  more  gratefully  to  be  remembered.  . . . He  was  an 

earnest  and  pious  Christian,  but  his  religion  was  not  ascetic 
or  austere;  with  him,  it  threw  a freshness  and  gladness  over 
the  social  interchanges  of  friendship  and  ennobled  the  hum- 
blest avocations  of  his  dailv  life.  . . He  leaves  a widowed 

wife  and  children  to  bear  their  loss;  but  their  affliction  must 
be  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that  their  grief  is  shared  by 
friends  to  whom  he  will  long  be  endeared  by  the  memory  of 
the  many  genial  qualities  of  his  heart;  by  the  reflection  also, 
that  he  is  not  lost  to  them  or  us,  but  only  gone  before. 


APPENDIX  C. 


RESOLUTION, S PASSED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, MAY,  1865. 


Resolved. 

1.  — That  the  Board  of  Education  has  heard  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  M,r.  Ingraham,  the  Principal  for  many  years 
past  of  the  Honolulu  Free  School,  who  during  his  incumbency 
has  been  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  unremitting  in  his  care  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
his  charge ; and  that  the  condolences  of  the  Board  are  sin- 
cerely tendered  to  his  widow  and  family. 

2. — That  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased  be  paid  by 
the  Board,  and  that  the  Department  of  Education  be  repre- 
sented on  the  occasion  of  his  interment. 
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Hawaiian  Printed  Laws  Before  the 
Constitution. 


W.  DL  Westervelt. 

Judge  W.  F.  Frear,  in  paper  No.  7,  presented  a paper  on 
“The  Evolution  of  the  Hawaiian  Judiciary” ; and  again,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  a paper  on  “Hawaiian  Statute 
Law.”  The  present  paper  is  supplementary  to  those  prepared 
by  Judge  Frear. 

Mr.  John  Ricord  wrote  a compiler’s  preface  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Statute  Laws  published  in  1846.  In  this  preface  he  makes 
the  following  statement,  which  to  my  mind,  needs  to  be  mod- 
erated somewhat.  He  says : 

“The  Hawaiian  Kingdom  was  governed  until  the  year  1838 
without  other  system  than  usage  and  with  a few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, without  legal  enactments.  The  bill  of  rights  proposed 
and  signed  by  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1839,  was  the  first  essential  departure  from  the  ancient 
despotism.” 

The  “Bill  of  Rights”  has  been  truly  called  “The  Magna 
Charta”  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  was  first  published  in 
1839  with  some  laws  making  a book  of  24  pages.  It  is  a 
splendid  document  and  will  bear  praise  many  years  to  come. 
It  was  followed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1840,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion voluntarily  granted  to  the  Hawaiians  by  the  King  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  translated  into  English 
form  the  rare  blue  book  of  1842.  These  two  documents  were 
so  broad  in  this  conception — so  far  in  advance  of  the  past  in 
their  application  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  so  revolution- 
ary in  view  of  the  supposed  inherent  rights  of  kings,  that  all 
previous  steps  in  the  line  of  legal  civilization  seemed  so  in- 
significant as  to  be  comparatively  valueless.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  was  forgotten  in  the  marvellous  ingathering  of  fruit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  have  been  in  Hawaiian  history 
two  seasons  of  most  rapid  legal  development.  The  first  fol- 
lowed centuries  of  slow  growth  and  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tabu.  The  causes  leading  to  this  revolution  go 
back  to  the  establishment  of  the  “Aha  .Alii”  or  “council  of 
chiefs”  and  the  gradual  development  of  common  rights 
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through  the  medium  of  such  men  as  M a-ili-kukahi  referred  to 
by  Fornander,  and  quoted  by  Blackman  in  “The  Making  of 
Hawaii”  as  the  high  chief  who  definitely  marked  boundary 
lines  and  enacted  laws  in  accordance  with  which  certain 
crimes  “were  punishable  with  death.”  These  slowly  develop- 
ing influences,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  the  foreigners  of  later 
days,  led  to  that  epoch  of  tabu  violation  and  destruction  of 
idols  which  seems  miraculous  to  devout  minds — “This  was 
the  first  essential  departure  from  ancient  despotism” — toward 
the  reign  of  common  law. 

The  second  season  of  rapid  acknowledgement  of  legal  rights 
is  of  course  the  one  we  have  already  noticed  connected  with 
the  proclamation  of  a Bill  of  Rights  and  a Constitutional  form 
of  government.  I cannot  enter  into  the  study  of  the  laws 
which  preceded  this  last  innovation  on  the  sovereign’s  pre- 
rogatives, as  has  already  been  done  in  a better  way  by  Gov. 
W.  F.  Frear,  but  I have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  his- 
torical setting  in  which  these  laws  are  found,  and  count  it  a 
privilege  to  bring  to  our  society  some  of  the  facts  which  may 
be  new  to  some  of  us  and  which  will  add  light  to  the  papers 
presented  by  Gov.  Frear.  Vancouver,  in  his  visits  to  the 
islands  in  1792-1794  as  Blackman  says,  gave  to  Kamehameha 
“valuable  and  valued  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  state  affairs, 
relations  with  foreigners  and  military  organization.”  The 
experience  in  attempting  to  establish  a merchantile  relation 
with  China  gave  to  Kamehameha  some  knowledge  of  inter- 
national usage  especially  as  far  as  port  charges  were  con- 
cerned, and  the  counsel  of  such  men  as  Davis  and  Young  and 
many  of  the  ship  captains  stopping  in  the  island  harbors, 
opened  the  way  for  many  changes  in  what  is  known  as 
the  application  of  common  law.  The  exact  time  when  he  an- 
nounced the  “Law  of  the  Splintered  Paddle,”  Kamiamala-hoa, 
cannot  be  certified,  but  he  made  the  principle  of  common  rights 
not  be  certified,  but  he  made  the  principle  of  common  rights 
fundamental  in  his  famous  edict  against  robbery  and  violence. 
This  law  somewhat,  modified,  I believe,  still  bears  the  name 
Mamalahoa  in  the  Hawaiian  courts.  During  the  life  of  Ka- 
mehameha, as  Dr.  Alexander  says  in  his  history  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people,  “Energetic  measures  were  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression of  brigandage,  murder,  and  theft,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  until  as  the  old  saying  goes,  the  old  men  and  the 
children  could  sleep  in  the  highways  unmolested.”  The  law 
of  the  splintered  paddle”  marked  the  awakening  of  a pagan 
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conscience  to  a sense  of  just  dealing  between  the  powerful 
and  the  weak. 

There  is  a worm-eaten  manuscript  book  in  the  archives  o_f 
the  Hawaiian  Board  which  is  entitled  “Memorandum  of 
Printing  at  the  Mission  Press  Oahu,”  which  records  the  first 
printed  laws.  Its  account  for  a few  items  runs  as  follows: 

“Jan.  7,  1822 — A card  of  first  lessons — the  first  printing  ever 
done  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

“Jan.,  1822 — A spelling  book  of  16  pages — 500  copies. 

“March  9,  1822 — Port  regulations.” 

This  is  the  first  account  of  any  printed  laws  for  the  use  of 
the  Hawaiian  public,  and  so  far  as  the  different  seekers  after 
Hawaiian  first  books,  now  know,  there  is  no  copy  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable  leaflet  in  existence.  Other 
Port  Regulations  were  printed  later,  according  to  Mr.  Loomis’ 
account  as  on  June  2,  1825,  and  Nov.  17,  1825,  and  again  in 
April,  1837.  Of  these  last  three  printings  only  that  of  June 
2,  1825,  can  be  found.  This  is  in  the  government  archives 
Building,  Honolulu.  Its  title  is  as  follows : 

He  Mau  Kanawai  no  ke  Ava  o Honoruru,  Oahu,  “Some 
Laws  for  the  Harbor  of  Honoruru,  Oahu.”  There  are  seven 
rules  printed  on  a small  sheet  of  paper,  Hawaiian  and  English 
in  parallel  columns : 

(1)  The  first  regulation  required  each  commander  of  a ship 
to  produce  a certificate  of  registry,  a list  of  the  crew,  and  the 
statement  that  no  seaman  was  to  be  left  in  Honoruru  without 
4he  consent  of  the  Governor.  The  commander  was  subject  to 
a fine  of  $30.00  for  each  seaman  left, 

(2)  The  second  rule  required  commanders  to  secure  cer- 
tificates on  leaving  port;  expense  $1.00. 

(3)  The  third  law  imposed  a penalty  of  six  months  hard 
labor  upon  deserting  sailors. 

(4)  Fourth,  commanders  were  required  to  pay  $6.00  for 
deserters  returned. 

(5-6)  The  fifth  and  sixth  rules  provided  for  regular  charge 
upon  ships  coming  for  “refreshing  or  refitting”  6 cents  to  10 
cents  per  ton,  and  50  to  60  cents  per  ton  upon  ships  entering 
the  harbor  to  trade. 

(7)  The  seventh  rule  provided  for  payment  of  $1.00  per 
foot  for  bringing  a ship  in  or  taking  it  out. 

(Signed) 


KARAIMOKU. 
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Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  June  2,  1825. 

Lord  Byron,  the  commander  of  the  Blonde,  who  brought 
back  the  bodies  of  Kamehameha  II.  and  his  queen  from  Lon- 
don on  June  6,  1825,  attended  a council  of  chiefs  held  as  he 
says,  ‘‘for  the  purpose  oi  electing  a king  or  rather  confirming 
that  title  in  the  person  of  the  young  Kiaukiauli.”  In  this 
council  after  deciding  to  support  the  young  chief  as  their  king, 
the  chiefs  discussed  the  laws  pertaining  to  land  as  they  had 
been  enforced  under  Kamehameha  I.  recognizing  “hereditary 
succession  rather  than  reversion  to  the  king  on  the  death  of 
the  occupant,”  and  decided  to  continue  the  laws  of  Kameha- 
meha. “Kapiolani,  stated  that  upon  lands  belonging  to  her- 
self and  Naihe  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii  she  had  endeavored 
to  establish  laws  prohibiting  robbery,  murder,  drunkenness, 
adultery  and  child  murder,  and  that  upon  the  whole  she  had 
been  tolerably  successful.  Kaahumanu  proposed  that  all  the 
chiefs  should  adopt  the  same  throughout  the  islands,  as  fast 
as  instruction  should  advance  among  the  poeple”  This  seems  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  first  printed  code  of  laws  issued  in 
1827. 

Lord  Byron  was  invited  to  address  the  council  of  chiefs, 
and  did  so  presenting  a paper  which  he  had  prepared  contain- 
ing the  following  articles  as  suggestions  to  be  considered  by 
the  chiefs : 

1.  — That  the  king  be  head  of  the  people. 

2.  — That  all  the  chiefs  swear  allegiance. 

3.  — That  the  lands  descend  in  hereditary  succession. 

4.  — That  taxes  be  established  to  support  the  king. 

5.  — That  no  man’s  life  be  taken  except  by  consent  of  the 
king  or  regent  and  twelve  chiefs. 

6.  — That  the  king  or  regent  grant  pardons  at  all  times. 

7.  — That  all  the  people  be  free  and  not  bound  to  one  chief. 

8.  — That  a port  duty  be  laid  on  all  foreign  vessels. 

The  editor  of  the  story  of  the  Blonde  frankly  says,  “These 
hints,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  are  little  more  than  a rec- 
ommendation quietly  to  pursue  the  old  habits  and  regulations 
of  the  Islands.” 

The  missionaries  in  Honolulu  probably  present  at  this  coun- 
cil of  chiefs  were  Revs.  Bingham,  Stewart  and  Loomis,  who  all 
heartily  agree  in.  according  more  unselfish  recognition  of  right 
intentions  to  Lord  Byron  than  is  granted  to  them  in  the  re- 
port of  his  voyage.  They  felt  that  his  suggestions  to  the 
chiefs  were  very  important  factors  in  directing  the  minds  of 
the  rulers  in  right  channels  and  heartily  welcomed  him. 
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The  council  was  held  June  6,  1825.  The  Port  Regulations 
in  the  government  archives  bear  date  June  2,  1825.  Mr. 
Loomis,  in  his  printing  accounts,  gives  the  same  date.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  hand  bill  containing  the  port 
laws  was  prepared  and  printed  beforehand  for  discussion  in 
the  council  and  adoption  or  change  as  deemed  best.  The 
same  port  laws  in  exact  duplicate  form  were  adopted  later  in 
1831  for  Hilo  harbor.  A copy  of  the  Hilo  Port  Regulations 
is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  government. 

Lord  Byron  said  that  he  recommended  the  Port  Regulations 
to  aid  in  making  less  burdensome  rules  than  those  formerly 
in  force.  In  November,  1825,  these  rules  were  printed  in  a 
large  hand  bill,  evidently  of  sufficient  size  to  be  posted  in 
public  places.  No  copy  of  this  hand  bill  has  so  far  been  found. 

Dibble,  in  his  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  recognized 
the  value  of  Lord  Byron’s  suggestion  concerning  “trial  by 
jury,”  i.  e.,  a trial  by  the  “king  or  regent  and  twelve  chiefs.” 
Dibble  says,  “Some  important  measures  were  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  respected  and  trustworthy  visitors. 
Among  these  trial  by  jury  in  capital  cases  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  regulation  was  advised  by  Lord  Byron  in  1825  and  has 
been  uniformly  adhered  to  ever  since.” 

In  a paper  read  before  this  body,  Jan.  22,  1906,  Judge  Frear 
says,  “On  the  advice  of  Lord  Byron  trial  by  jury  in  capital 
cases  was  adopted  and  the  execution  of  the  death  penalty, 
which  had  previously  been  by  assassination  generally  by 
stoning,  clubbing  or  strangling  the  victim,  or  after  the  intro- 
ductions of  edged  tools  by  beheading  him  from  behind  or 
when  he  was  asleep — was  changed  to  hanging.” 

These  changes  were  made  without  any  printed  notice  so 
far  as  has  been  known.  Oral  proclamations  and  edicts  were 
made  from  time  to  time  and  answered  the  purpose  of  printed 
laws.  It  might  very  well  be  noted  that  in  this  council,  and 
also  over  and  over  again  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  missionaries  continually  and  consistently  said  as 
Lord  Byron  quotes  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Bingham,  “It  is 
not  for  the  mission  to  give  laws  to  the  natives,  nor  to  interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  nor  to  engage  in  commercial 
speculations,  nor  to  be  known  otherwise  than  as  propagators 
of  the  Gospel.”  And  yet  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  been 
charged  with  striving  to  foist  the  Ten  Commandments  upon 
the  chiefs  as  the  best  law  of  the  land  which  could  be  pro- 
mulgated. Even  Blackman  in  his  fine  and  usually  accurate 
book  “The  Making  of  Hawaii,”  says:  “Some  idea  of  Con- 
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stitutional  Government  had  been  imparted  to  the  chiefs  by 
various  visitors  from  Europe  and  America,  and  this  the  mis- 
sionaries sedulously  nurtured.  But  that  they  were  not  always 
wise  in  giving  it  direction  appears  in  the  fact  that  when  in 
1825  they  were  asked  to  prepare  a code  of  laws,  they  recom- 
mended the  Decalogue.” 

Dibble  in  his  history  gives  credence  to  the  same  story.  He 
says,  “As  early  as  the  fall  of  1825  Kaahumahu  and  other  chiefs 
saw  the  desirableness  of  having  something  like  permanent  and 
definite  laws.  They  applied  to  the  missionaries  to  recommend 
such  laws,  and  the  missionaries  were  perplexed  to  know  what 
was  duty.  That  they  needed  laws  was  evidently  and  deeply 
felt  but  to  adapt  laws  except  those  of  the  most  general  kind, 
to  their  system  of  government  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
intermeddling  with  political  affairs  was  plainly  inconsistent 
with  explicit  instructions.  The  general  principles  of  a criminal 
code,  however,  they  were  at  liberty  to  point  out  as  instructors 
in  morals  and  religion.  What  did  they  do?  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments had  been  translated  and  printed  and  the  mission- 
aries directed  the  attention  of  the  chiefs  to  those  command- 
ments as  a summary  of  duty  binding  upon  all  nations  and  upon 
all  men.”  Page  239  of  Dibble’s  History  is  headed  “The  Ten 
Commandments  adopted.”  Dibble  says,  “The  adoption  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  the  basis  of  a criminal  code,  called 
forth,  of  course,  a storm  of  wrath  from  opposing  foreigners.” 

The  recorded  fact  is  that  a meeting  was  held  D'ec.  12,  1825, 
at  the  call  of  Kalanimoku  and  Kaahumanu  to  discuss  the 
Kanawai  or  law  of  Jehovah.  Two  missionaries  were  present 
at  this  meeting,  Bingham  and  Loomis.  Bingham’s  writing 
about  twenty  years  later  does  not  say  much  about  the  meeting, 
but  states  the  fact  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  not 
adopted  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  indeed,  were  not  to  be 
considered  with  the  expectation  of  proclaiming  them  as  the 
code  of  law.  Although  they  might  be  considered  as  a founda- 
tion for  a code. 

Bingham  says,  “Kaahumanu  and  Kalanimoku  and  others 
most  fully  published  their  views  of  God’s  word  and  regarded 
his  statutes  as  binding  on  all,  without  any  civil,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  enactment  to  make  them  so.” 

This  is  a very  different  thing  from  “recommending”  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  the  chiefs  as  the  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  people. 

Loomis  kept  a journal  which  I think  has  never  been  printed, 
but  which  belongs  to  the  archives  of  the  Hawaiian  Board.  This 
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journal  account  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  its  entirety,  for  it 
covers  nearly  five  pages  almost  foolscap  size,  written  the  day 
on  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Enough  can  be  quoted  to 
give  a very  accurate  idea  of  the  meeting  and  its  purpose.  Mr. 
Loomis  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bingham — you  will  notice 
in  regard  to  the  chiefs.  He  implies  that  they  did  expect  to 
enjoin  these  laws  upon  the  people.  Mr.  Loomis  makes  this 
record  Dec.  12,  1825.  “Yesterday,  at  the  close  of  divine  service 
Karaimoku  arose  and  requested  that  the  chiefs  and  teachers 
would  assemble  on  the  ensuing  morning  to  give  their  united 
advice  to  the  people  in  regard  to  the  Kanawai  (The  Ten  Com- 
mandments) of  Jehovah.  The  Kanawai  (Commandments), 
were  translated  some  time  since  and  most  of  the  chiefs  after 
giving  them  an  attentive  perusal  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
that  they  should  be  regarded  by  all  the  people.  As  the  laws 
of  God  it  was  thought  they  were  binding  on  every  person,  and 
the  chiefs  wished  to  give  their  united  public  testimony  in 
favor  of  their  being  observed,  and  even  to  enjoin  their  people 
to  obey  them.  With  this  view  the  meeting  was  called.  We 
knew  nothing  of  it,  however,  till  Karaimoku  arose  in  meeting 
as  before  stated.  Receiving  an  invitation  from  Karaimoku  to 
be  present,  we  went  at  the  appointed  hour  and  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  nearly  all  the  resident  foreigners  present 
and  5 or  6 commanders  of  vessels.”  It  was  a turbulent  meet- 
ing of  which  Mr.  Loomis  says:  “I  shall  not  detail  the  scurd 

lous  abuse  of  the  missionaries  by  the  foreigners  during  this 
meeting.  Suffice  it  that  the  most  low  vulgar  billingsgate 
epithets  were  constantly  applied.”  Boki,  Kalanimoku’s 
brother,  upheld  the  foreigners,  and  finally  was  compelled  by 
Kalanimoku  to  be  quiet.  Mr.  Loomis  says,  “The  foreigners 
alleged  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be  annexed  to  each 
law  in  case  of  its  being  violated.  Whether  the  chiefs  had  or 
had  not  a design  to  annex  a penalty  to  any  one  of  the  laws 
we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  they  could 
have  thought  of  punishing  with  death  for  the  violation  of  any 
one  unless  the  sixth  (Thou  shalt  not  kill).  As  far  as  I can 
learn,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  chiefs  simply  to 
express  publicly  their  united  voice  in  favor  of  the  observance 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.” 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion  in  which  as  Mr.  Loomis 
says,  “We  have  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  to  say  that,  but 
for  the  influence  of  Christian  instruction  there  would  have 
been  an  appeal  to  arms,  ‘as  it  is,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
serious  civil  commotion.’  ” 
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This  testimony  by,  both  Bingham  and  Loomis,  ought  to  be 
authoritative  in  making  void  the  statement  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  either  adopted  or  recommended  by  the  mis- 
sionaries for  adoption,  as  the  code  of  law  for  the  Hawaiian 
people.  Immediately  following  this  attack  upon  the  ten  com- 
mandments by  the  residents  of  Honolulu,  upholding  tlm 
hands,  came  the  United  States  schooner  Dolphin  under  the 
command  of  the  infamous  Lieut.  John  Percival  with  demands 
of  the  vilest  nature.  *This  contined  to  stir  up  trouble  with 
men  of  the  baser  sort  under  the  lead  of  the  British  Consul 
Charlton.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  influence  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Ap.  Catesby  Jones  strengthening  the  idea  of 
good  laws,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  entering  into 
treaty  relations  with  the  islands,  and  upholding  the  mission- 
aries in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal  terms  after  careful 
examination  of  conditions.  There  was  also,  the  more  and  more 
rapid  growth  in  general  understanding  among  the  natives  as 
books  in  the  Hawaiian  language  began  to  abound.  A host  of 
minor  influences  were  also  stirring  the  minds  of  the  chiefs. 
The  result  was  that  a small  code  of  criminal  law  was  prepared 
Dec.  8,  1827.  This  code  was  printed  on  a small  hand  bill 
in  two  forms  both  bearing  the  same  date,  Dec.  8,  1827  and 
both  preserved  in  the  Hawaiian  government  archives.  One 
has  six  laws  with  penalties  and  the  other  five  laws.  The 
fourth  and  the  sixth  laws  were  practically  the  same.  One 
referred  to  Hookamakama  and  the  other  to  Moe  Kolohe,  both 
according  to  Hawaiian  ideas  could  be  included  under  the  term 
'‘adultery.” 

The  five  laws  promulgated  by  the  chiefs  were  as  follows : 

1.  — Against  murder,  penalty  hanging. 

2.  Against  theft,  penalty  imprisonment  in  irons. 

3.  — Against  rum,  selling,  penalty  imprisonment  in  irons. 

4.  — Against  adultery,  penalty  a fine. 

5 —Against  gambling,  penalty  imprisonment  m irons. 

Stewart,  who  was  a missionary  to  the  islands  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Byron’s  visit,  says,  “that  these  laws  were  proclaimed 
by  the  King  in  person  supported  by  the  Regent  Kaahumanu, 
by  Governor  Boki  and  all  the  high  chiefs  in  a grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  near  the  seashore  to  an  immense  throng  of  the  people 
and  many  foreigners.” 

Opposition  again  became  threatening  and  made  practically 
useless  for  a time  the  laws  against  rum  selling  and  gambling, 
but  little  by  little  the  chiefs  gained  confidence,  issued  proclama- 
tions and  edicts  and  met  guile  with  tact,  until  in  1829,  a num- 
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ber  of  laws  were  in  force  and  foreigners  as  well  as  the  native- 
born,  were  proclaimed  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  including 
rum  selling  and  gambling. 

The  deservedly  famous  “Cow  Proclamation”  issued  October 
7,  1829,  following  the  almost  equally  famous  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  government  against  adultery  of  September  21, 
1829,  mark  the  courage  with  which  the  chiefs  had  learned  to 
meet  the  opposition  of  foreign  residents.  Both  of  these  papers 
are  now  quite  rare  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  wherever 
found.  We  have  time  to  sketch  the  circumstance  of  the  “Cow 
Proclamation”  in  only  a few  sentences. 

Stewart,  writing  in  1829,  says:  “The  large  plain  skirting 

the  coast  eastward  of  Plonolulu  is  a common  for  the  pasturage 
of  all  the  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  belonging  either 
to  the  natives  or  foreigners.”  This  is  the  land  below  and 
east  of  Punchbowl  extending  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Ma- 
noa  valley.  Animals  unwatched  sometimes  committed  serious 
depredations.  A British  resident  near  this  plains  chose  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  natives  to  shoot  every  animal  of  theirs 
entering  his  grounds.  A cow  belonging  to  him  did  much 
damage  to  a native’s  field.  This  cow  was  captured  and  held 
hoping  that  damages  might  be  secured.  The  Englishman 
took  the  cow  away  and  threatened  the  native.  The  next  time 
the  cow  broke  in,,  the  native  shot  and  wounded  the  animal 
which  died  after  running  out  into  the  plain.  The  Englishman 
and  an  American  rode  immediately  to  Manoa  seized  the  native, 
tied  a halter  round  his  neck  and  dragged  him  over  three  miles 
to  town.  He  received  injuries  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  The  British  Consul  Charlton  with  other  residents 
drew  up  a paper  to  shield  this  action,  in  which  they  declared 
that  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  their  property  and  even  for 
their  lives — requesting  an  answer  from  the  chiefs  which  should 
be.  sent  to  the  King  at  London.  Kamehameha  III.  and  the 
chiefs  prepared  a remarkable  document  which  they  requested 
the  missionaries  to  print  for  general  distribution.  I must  quote 
a part  of  this  “Cow  Proclamation”  of  the  King,  Oct.  1,  1829: 

“This  is  my  decision  for  you.  We  assent  to  the  request  of 
the  English  residents.  We  grant  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
That  is  the  sum  of  your  petition. 

“The  laws  of  my  country  prohibit  murder,  theft,  adultery, 
prostitution,  retailing  ardent  spirits  at  houses  for  selling 
spirits,  amusements  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  gambling  and 
betting  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  at  all  times. 

“If  any  man  shall  transgress  any  of  these  laws  he  is  liable 
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to  the  penalty — the  same  for  every  foreigner  and  for  the  people 
of  these  islands — whoever  shall  violate  these  laws  shall  be 
punished. 

“This  is  also  our  decision:  We  have  seen  your  wickedness. 
You  did  not  warn  us  that  your  yards  were  tabu,  you  un- 
hesitatingly killed  our  animal.  We  warned  you  and  then  it 
was  told  you  again.  On  that  account  your  cattle  are  dead. 
If  you  judge  a man  guilty  you  are  not  forthwith  to  punish 
him.  Wait  till  we  have  a consultation  first.  But,  no,  you 
rashly  and  suddenly  injured  a man.  We  state  to  you  that  the 
wounding  of  a beast  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  wounding  of 
a man.” 

This  was  a great  advance  in  the  relation  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation toward  the  natives.  Charlton  never  dared  to  forward 
this  document  to  England  to  have  it  abrogated.  It  met  the 
issue  so  fairly  and  so  justly  that  it  could  only  be  met  by  denun- 
ciation and  anger. 

Stewart  says,  “The  excitement  was  such  that  gentlemen 
friendly  to  the  missionaries,  earnestly  advised  that  the  docu- 
ment should  not  be  printed,  but  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
disobliging  the  king  and  government  being  presented,  they 
committed  it  to  the  press.” 

Within  a week  after  this  proclamation  was  made  the  ]J.  S. 
ship  of  war  Vincennes,  under  Captain  Finch,  came  to  Hono- 
lulu. Mr.  Stewart  was  on  board  as  chaplain.  Captain  Finch 
bore  a letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  behalf 
of  the  President,  in  which  occurred  the  following  statement 
enforcing  the  position  taken  by  the  chiefs  : “Our  citizens,  who 
violate  your  laws  or  interfere  with  your  regulations,  violate 
at  the  same  time  their  duty  to  their  own  government  and 
country  and  merit  censure  and  punishment.” 

From  this  time  on  foreigners  were  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
law  even  if  it  could  not  always  be  enforced.  Various  deci- 
sions of  the  council  of  chiefs  and  King  Kamehameha  II.  were 
issued  up  to  1833  in  proclamations  and  hand  bills.  Then  in 
1834,  as  a result  of  all  previous  bills  and  proclamations,  a far 
more  formidable  criminal  code  was  printed.  Instead  of  hand 
bill  there  was  a bound  pamphlet  of  15  pages,  which,  I think, 
is  the  first  book  of  printed  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There 
were  five  chapters,  each  one  signed  by  King  Kauikeaouli,  and 
yet  each  chapter  was  discussed  and  ratified  by  the  council 
of  chiefs  according  to  ancient  custom  before  receiving  the 
King’s  signature  and  becoming  a law. 
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Each  law  commenced  thus:  “Ke  papa  aku  nei  makou,”  “We 
forbid.”  We,  King  and  Chiefs — signed  “Kauikeaouli.” 

The  first  chapter  was  against  murder,  manslaughter,  acci- 
dental killing,  etc.,  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment, 
four  years  or  fine  of  from  $50.00  to  $100.00.  An  accomplice  or 
instigator  of  murder  suffered  the  same  penalty.  Threatening 
to  kill  the  king  was  classed  with  murder. 

Theft  as  enforced  in  the  second  chapter  was  punished  by  fine 
of  double  the  amount  stolen,  or  imprisonment. 

The  third  chapter  dealt  with  adultery,  fornication  and  seduc- 
tion, penalty  fine  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  several  months. 

Falsehood,  perjury  and  falsewitness  made  the  heart  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  penalty  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  fifth  was  a chapter  on  rum,  drinking,  in  place  of  both 
gambling  and  rum  selling.  Probably  both  of  these  presented 
too  difficult  a problem  for  the  chiefs  to  handle  considering  the 
foreign  civilization  known  to  the  islands,  therefore  an  edict 
against  drunkenness  was  issued.  Drunkenness  on  the  street  was 
punished  by  a fine  of  $6.00.  If  a drunken  man  injured  any 
one  there  was  a fine  of  $50.00--$  15.00  for  the  Judge  and  $35.00 
for  the  person  injured.  Fences  torn  down,  property  damaged, 
or  fire  caused  by  carousal  had  penalties  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

These  laws  were  reprinted  without  any  change  in  1835  *n 
a book  of  closer  set  type  and  better  paragraphed  so  that  the 
different  crimes  of  each  class  could  be  better  understood.  This 
is  referred  to  by  Blackman  in  “The  Making  of  Hawaii”  as 
follows : 

In  I^35  a better  code  of  written  laws  for  the  securing  of 
rights  than  had  before  been  published  or  enforced,  was  en- 
acted.” 

In  fact  these  laws  were  from  1833,  printed  in  1834,  reprint- 
ed in  1835.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  see  that  the  minds  of  the 
chiefs  were  becoming  somewhat  alert  to  the  changes  from 
the  old  to  the  new.  This  becomes  more  and  more  clear  as 
the  numerous  edicts  issued  by  them  before  the  declaration  of 
the  “Bill  of  Rights”  are  studied.  Of  these  only  two  can  be 
noticed  briefly  in  the  time  allotted  to  this  paper.  In  the  Ha- 
waiian Spectator,  July,  1838,  a law  enacted,  March  20,  1838, 
was  printed.  This  law  regulated  “The  Sale  of  Ardent  Spirits.” 
The  .Spectator  says,  “Under  this  law  two  houses  have  been 
permitted  to  take  out  a license  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
as  has  been  the  case  for  three  or  four  years  back.  The  law 
reads  as  follows : 
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(Translation.) 

A LAW  REGULATING  THE  SALE  OF  ARDENT 
SPIRITS. 

Whereas  we  have  seen  that  drinking  of' ardent  spirits  and 
other  intoxicating  liquors  is  of  great  injury  to  our  country; 
therefore,  I,  with  my  chiefs,  have  sought  for  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing it. 

1.  — We  prohibit  all  selling  of  spirits  by  any  person  what- 
soever, either  openly  or  secretly,  without  written  license.  Who- 
ever is  detected  selling,  or  doing  contrary  to  this  law  shall  be 
fined  fifty  dollars,  and  if  he  sell  again  he  shall  be  fined  one 
hundred  dollars ; thus  shall  the  fine  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fifty  dollars  for  every  repetition  of  the  offense  to  the 
utmost  violation  of  this  law. 

2.  — If,  however,  any  person,  whether  foreigner  or  native  sell 
spirits  by  the  barrel  or  large  cask,  he  will  not  be  amenable  to 
this  law,  but  any  person  who  sells  in  any  smaller  quantity, 
will  be  liable  to  its  penalty. 

3.  — Any  house  having  been  licensed  for  retailing  spirits, 
may  sell  by  the  glass,  but  not  by  any  larger  measure ; and  its 
doors  must  be  closed  by  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  all  visitors 
must  go  away  until  morning.  And  on  Sunday  such  house 
shall  not  be  opened  from  10  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  until 
Monday  morning. 

4.  — We  prohibit  drunkenness  in  the  licensed  houses.  If  any 
one,  whether  foreigner  or  native,  drink  and  become  drunk  at 
such  house,  the  owner  of  the  house  where  he  got  drunk  shall 
pay  the  following  fine.  Ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
twenty  dollars  for  the  second,  and  thus  the  fine  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  ten  dollars  for  every  repetition,  to 
the  extent  of  his  misdemeanors. 

5.  — The  officers  appointed  to  this  duty  will  watch,  and  they 
will  quietly  observe  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  said  houses. 
Let  no  one  obstruct  them  in  their  duty. 

6.  — Any  house  licensed  for  selling  spirits,  and  conducting 
in  a manner  at  variance  with  this  law,  will,  on  conviction, 
have  its  license  taken  away  and  it  will  not  be  given  back 
again. 

KAMEHAMEHA  III. 


Lahaina,  March  20,  1838. 
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August  23,  1838,  a law  of  over  2000  words  was  enacted,  in 
which  the  King,  as  The  Spectator  says,  “prohibited  entirely 
the  distillation  of  spiritous  liquors  by  his  own  subjects  and 
also  prohibited  after  a definite  period  the  subjects  of  other 
governments  from  importing  the  article  into  any  port  of  these 
islands.” 

If  there  could  have  been  any  permanent  benefit  to  the  Ha- 
waiians  under  these  laws,  it  was  completely  overthrown  bv 
the  French  when  they  compelled  the  admission  of  French 
liquors.  But  the  laws  were  there  and  the  mental  development 
leading  to  these  laws  is  historical. 

When  attention  is  paid  to  the  oral  proclamations,  the  written 
land  laws  and  other  enactments  and  customs  pertaining  to 
what  we  call  civil  law  as  well  as  the  criminal  law  which  we 
have  studied,  the  fact  seems  clear  that  the  King  and  chiefs 
had  some  rather  definite  ideas,  somewhat  formulated  leading 
up  and  developing  into  the  splendid  Bill  of  Rights  of  1839  and 
Constitution  of  1840,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  it  speaks 
mighty  well  in  behalf  of  the  King  and  his  high  chiefs  that 
this  could  all  be  done  so  successfully  in  the  face  of  the  fierce 
opposition  encountered  from  a strong  foreign  element. 


To  disarm  unfriendly  criticism,  Mr.  Gilman  writes: 

“Is  it  not  fair  to  me  to  state  that  I was  but  22  years  of  age, 
that  I had  come  around  Cape  Horn  at  18,  and  graduated  from 
a ship’s  forecastle  on  arriving  at  Honolulu  in  1841.” 

A VISIT  TO  THE  CAVES  OF  HAENA,  KAUAI,  MADE 
IN  1845,  BY  HON.  G.  D.  GILMAN. 

(August  13,  1845.) 

The  few  days  just  past,  having  been  very  pleasant  with  no 
rain,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  that  we  visit  the  caves,  as  the 
roads  and  rivers  would  be  passable  and  it  was  uncertain  when 
we  would  have  a better  opportunity.  After  enjoying  a nice 
breakfast  with  my  kind  friends,  we  mounted  our  horses  about 
8 o’clock.  We  were  accompanied  by  some  20  or  more  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  school  boys  to  whom  he  had  given  permission  for 
a holiday".  Some  few  were  mounted,  but  the  less  fortunate 
ran  along  on  foot,  and  by  taking  shorter  paths  managed  to 
keep  with  us.  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  house,  we  came 
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to  the  Waioli  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  very  deceptive, 
often  being  filled  with  quicksands,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ford  it.  We  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  under  a bluff 
of  a spur  of  the  mountain.  Riding  along  the  beach,  we  crossed 
a small  stream  running  into  the  sea  which  the  natives  call 
Wai  Koko  (Water  of  Blood)  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  , 
water  stained  with  blood.  A mile  further,  and  we  came  to  a 
bold  bluff  against  which  the  sea  was  casting  its  spray.  At 
times  the  sand  forms  here  and  affords  a good  passing  place, 
saving  a long  inland  route  which  is  up  and  down  a precipitous 
hill.  The  sand  had  been  washed  away  and  there  was  just 
room  to  pass  close  under  the  overhanging  rock  over  a bad 
path.  Watching  for  a good  time,  we  got  our  horses  led  past. 

The  next  village  we  came  to  was  Lumahai  and  like  the  rest  it 
had  its  river.  A stranger  is  struck  with  the  frequency  of  these 
mountain  streams,  which  are  sources  of  no  little  inconvenience 
to  the  traveler,  particularly  if  he  happens  to  have  a small 
horse,  for  as  these  streams  have  all  to  be  forded,  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  his  getting  wet.  The  river  that  we  crossed 
here  is  the  widest  one  that  we  have  met  with  and  it  required 
no  little  maneuvering  to  cross  without  getting  wet.  On  gain- 
ing the  opposite  side  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  a very  cliffi-  : 
cult  hill,  being  a very  narrow  spur  running  into  the  sea.  As 
we  rode  along  the  ridge,  the  sea  was  to  be  seen  many  feet 
below  us  on  the  one  side,  and  the  valley  we  had  just  passed 
on  the  other,  while  the  ridge  itself  where  we  were  riding  was 
but  a few  feet  wide.  The  descent  of  the  hill  was  nearly  as 
difficult  as  the  ascent.  The  valley  we  were  now  approaching  • 
(Wainiha),  seemed,  as  indeed  it  was,  the  largest  one  through 
which  we  passed.  It  is  situated  between  two  ridges  of  the 
mountain  which  extend  into  the  sea,  and  a stream  runs  through 
it,  which  affords  facilities  for  cultivating  food  of  which  there 
is  a good  deal. 

The  former  agent  for  the  lands  resided  here,  and  was  a very 
industrious,  active  native,  who  endeavored  to  improve  his  con- 
dition. He  mamfested  considerable  taste  and  under  the  as- 
sistance of  the  old  Governor  Kaikioewa  and  a missionary  friend 
at  Waimea,  he  succeeded  in  improving  his  place  to  quite  a 
degree  for  a native.  We  rode  up  to  it  and  dismounted  to  go 
over  the  ground.  H^s  house  is  situated  neath  the  shade  of  a 
fine  grove  of  kukui,  which  not  only  shades  it  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  at  noon  day,  but  affords  a good  light  at  night.  The 
kukui  nuts  being  very  oily,  the  natives  string  them  on  small 
pieces  of  bamboo,  and  they  afford  a very  good  light  but  the 
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gieat  quantity  of  smoke  also  emitted  is  very  disagreeable.  We 
walked  around  the  place  and  saw  quite  a quantity  of  tropical 
f 1 u its.  The  date,  fig,  orange,  lime,  vi  were  growing  in  differ- 
en  1 places,  and  many  beautiful  coffee  trees  in  full  bearing. 
Part  of  the  fruit  was  ripening,  and  its  scarlet  berries  formed 
a pretty  contrast  with  the  bright  green  leaves.  It  is  not  un- 
pleasant when  the  fruit  is  ripe  to  eat  the  saccharine  pulp 
that  surrounds  the  kernel,  and  those  who  superintend  the 
clej  ning  of  coffee  have  to  watch  the  natives  when  they  are 
shuiing  it,  or  they  will  wash  it  in  their  mouths,  being  very 
fond  of  it.  This  native  certainly  deserved  a great  deal  of 
credit  for  his  labours,  but  he  has  not  had  much  benefit  from 
them,  having  very  much  against  his  own  inclination  performed 
a voyage  to  a distant  country.  He  left  here  some  years  since 
with  his  daughter  and  a company  of  natives  to  go  to  Honolulu 
in  a boat.  They  met  with  heavy  winds  and  were  driven  off 
to  sea.  They  drifted  off  and  were  given  up  for  lost.  But 
fortunately  they  were  seen  by  a vessel  bound  for  China,  picked 
up  and  taken  there,  where  by  last  accounts  they  were  still, 
though  they  were  expected  back.  As  no  intelligence  came 
from  them,  it  was  supposed  here  that  he  had  been  lost  at  sea, 
and  as  was  then  the  custom,  all  his  property  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  government  and  given  to  his  successor.  It  was 
so  seldom  that  a private  individual  became  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, that  what  he  acquired  while  in  office  was  supposed  to 
be  the  spoils  of  office,  and  on  his  disgrace  or  death  became 
the  property  of  the  government. 

Leaving  this  once  pleasant  but  now  neglected  spot,  our 
road  wound  round  one  of  the  high  bluffs.  It" remains  a monu- 
ment of  the  old  governor’s  perseverance  and  energy,  being 
made  by  him.  The  path  is  just  wide  enough  for  a horse  to 
pass  along,  and  in  some  places  1 think  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  two  horses  to  pass  each  other,  while  down  beneath 
you,  not  a foot  from  the  path,  is  the  precipice  against  the  foot 
of  which  the  surf  ever  beats.  The  slightest  start  or  misstep 
on  the  part  of  the  horse  would  have  precipitated  him  and  his 
rider  ioo  feet  or  more  into  the  water,  below.  We  passed  it, 
however,  in  safety  and  descended  to  the  plain  below.  Here 
we  found  a large  plain  running  out  some  distance  from  the 
mountain  and  bearing  every  evidence  of  either  having  been 
formed  by  the  sea  or  that  the  waters  had  once  washed  the 
base  of  the  mountains  now  half  a mile  from  the  present  beach. 
A fine  grove  of  pandanus  here  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to, 
the  rugged  rocky  coast.  This  plain  is  called  Haena  and  it 
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is  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  celebrated  caves  are  found. 
We  visited  the  site  oian  ancient  temple  where  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  deities  of  the  place. 

The  caves  of  Haena  are  situated  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name  and  are  but  a short  distance  from  the  sea.  The  entrance 
to  the  First  is  hid  from  view  as  you  approach  by  large  numbers 
of  the  castor  bean  plant,  which  grow  to  the  very  mouth.  The 
cliff  at  the  entrance  rises  perpendicularly  several  hundred  feet 
high.  We  rode  into  the  cave  on  our  horses,  it  being  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  outside.  The  floor  is  very  level  and 
the  arch  overhead  quite  uniform  in  its  height.  I was  some- 
what disappointed  that  the  roof  was  so  low,  being  but  20  or 
30  feet,  the  average  perhaps  being  not  more  than  18  feet.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a large  circular  room  but  rather  out  of 
proportion  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  roof.  We  measured 
the  length  from  the  mouth  inward,  and  found  it  upwards  of 
200  feet,  and  the  passage  would  measure  too  feet  or  more  in 
breadth.  Having  provided  torches,  we  entered  the  principal 
passage  and  groped  our  wav  forward.  As  we  advanced,  the 
wall  became  more  and  more  contracted,  until  we  were  obliged 
to  crawl  on  hands  and  feet.  Having  got  about  250  or  300  feet 
from  the  entrance  we  were  stopped,  the  smallness  of  the  pass- 
age precluding  further  progress,  the  hole  being  iust  large 
enough  to  admit  a person  with  no.  opportunity  of  turning.  Bv 
throwing  stones  forward,  we  could  judye  bv  the  reverberation 
of  the  sound  that  the  passage  again  enlarged,  but  the  natives 
would  not  attempt  it.  Tradition  says  that  in  former  times 
they  could  pass  through  the  mountain,  and  the  place  is  pointed 
out  as  the  exit  on  the  other  side,  but  the  natives  say  that 
the  mountain  is  settling , and  when  one  sees  the  great  width 
of  the  arch  it  is  difficult  to  account  how  it  is  held  up.  We 
were  shown  where  a chief  concealed  himself  from  his  pursuers. 

Passing  on,  we  drew  near  the  Seeov.d  Cave.  The  mouth  of 
this  cave  is  considerably  higher  than  the  first  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  access.  A large  mound  of  earth  seems  to  have  filled  li- 
the mouth  and  this  mound  is  thickly  strewn  with  rocks  and 
stones.  Climbing  up  the  steep  sides  at  an  angle  of  about  4$ 
degrees,  we  stood  at  the  mouth  of  this  second  wonderful 
monument  of  nature.  Like  the  first,  the  beetling  crag  rose 
high  above,  and  seemed  ready  to  drop  some  of  the  large  stones 
upon  us,  that  hung  apparently  very  loosely  in  their  places. 
The  high  vaulted  roof  of  this  cave  is  much  more  grand  than 
that  of-  the  first.  The  descent  to  the  water  that  fills  the  cave 
is  about  60  or  70  feet  and  at  the  same  angle  as  the  ascent 
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outside.  On  reaching  the  level  of  the  water,  we  were  struck 
with  the  very  clear  transparency  of  it,  and  a draft  from  it  was 
very  refreshing.  Most  of  the  surface  was  covered  with  a 
coating  of  a scum  which  seems  to  fall  from  the  roof  which  is 
composed  of  a good  deal  of  limestone.  The  scum  is  always 
to  be  found  on  the  surface  and  gives  a dirty  appearance  to 
the  place,  but  when  broken  or  separated,  the  water  shows 
itself  pure  and  very  clean.  The  natives  have  a superstition 
that  there  is  some  monster  dwelling  in  its  depths,  and  they 
always  refuse  at  first  to  go  into  the  water,  but  a small  induce- 
ment dispels  their  fears.  We  judged  the  height  of  the  roof 
to  be  75  feet,  the  length  to  be  about  ioo  feet,  and  the  width 
about  60  feet.  There  is  no  room  for  exploration,  as  the  water 
washes  the  walls  all  around,  and  you  can  see  everything  from 
the  edge  of  the  water.  The  thermometer  stood  at  76  degrees 
in  the  air  and  70  degrees  in  the  water.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  blocking  up  of  the  entrance  was  caused  by  the  falling 
down  of  the  cliff,  and  that  formerly  it  was  more  open. 

A short  distance  and  we  arrived  at  the  Third  Cave.  The 
mouth  or  entrance  is  much  easier  of  access  than  that  of  the 
second,  there  being  but  a slight  ascent  and  descent  to  the 
water  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The  natives 
were  here  enjoying  themselves  in  high  glee.  The  sides  of 
the  lake  are  very  bold  and  a few  feet  from  the  brink  the  water 
is  very  deep.  The  boys  would  clamber  along  the  sides  of 
the  rocks  until  they  reached  a ledge  about  30  feet  above  the 
water,  when  with  a bound  they  would  throw  themselves  off, 
and  enter  the  water  with  a chuckling  sound  like  that  of  a 
thrown  pebble.  This  cavern  is  divided  into  two  apartments. 
The  first  and  outer  one  is  much  the  larger  and  more  grand, 
its  lofty  arch  rising  over  the  water  to  the  height  of  60  or  70 
feet.  It  is  80  feet  in  length  and  60  wide.  As  the  sides,  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  we  engaged  a canoe  which 
was  soon  brought  to  ns,  and  having  a large  torch  we  com- 
menced our  sail  on  the  cavern  lake.  The  canoe  was  small, 
and  the  natives  were  obliged  to  swim  along  by  the  side  to 
keep  us  from  being  upset,  the  one  at  the  bow  holding  the 
torch.  The  native  boys  seeing  us  set  off,  swam  on  before  us 
and  clinging  to  the  rocks  awaited  our  approach.  We  passed 
under  a small,  low,  but  most  perfect  arch,  which  separates  the 
first  and  second  apartments.  The  second  is  a large 
circular  room,  but  not  so  large  as  the  first,  and  from  it  a 
passage  leads  off  narrowing  as  3^011  proceed.  As  we  passed 
under  the  arch  and  shot  into  the  dark  room,  lighted  only  by 
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our  torch  and  a faint  light  through  the  arch,  the  boys  com- 
menced a loud  yelling  which  rang  through  the  vaulted  chamber, 
as  though  all  the  demons  of  the  mountain  had  assembled  to 
give  us  welcome.  As  we  were  ferried  as  it  were  by  an  unseen 
agency,  the  boys  threw  themselves  from  the  rock,  where  their 
dark  skins  so  much  the  color  of  the  rock  had  renders  them  in- 
visible, into  the  water  around  us  and  continued  their  splashing 
and  yells,  not  cries,  with  their  eyes  glistetiing  in  the  light  of 
the  torch,  and  their  heads  appearing  and  disappearing  as  they 
dove  around  us.  It  was  highly  exciting,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  ourselves  heard  amid  the  tumult.  It  was  the  passage 
over  the  Styx  and  a short  stay  among  the  lost  spirits  of 
Pluto’s  regions,  a scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  went  on 
till  we  came  to  the  termination  of  the  passage  ai]d  could  go 
no  further.  We  picked  a few  .stones  from  the  rocks  as 
mementos  and  substantial  proofs  of  our  visit  to  the  infernal 
regions.  A native  tried  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water  but 
was  unable,  it  was  probably  40  or  50  feet.  As  we  were  ferried 
out,  the  young  imps  gave  us  a parting  yell,  and  I was  not 
sorry  when  we  shot  through  the  arch  into  the  drazving-room  of 
His  Infernal  Majesty  which  is  much  the  more  pleasant  of  the 
two.  The  secret  chambers,  like  so  many  others,  do  not  have 
their  privacy  invaded.  Mr.  Couthony,  a member  of  the  U.  S. 
Exploring  Expedition,  was  pursuing  his  researches  within  the 
arch  when  his  canoe  upset,  his  light  was  extinguished,  and  he 
was  left  to  struggle  in  the  waters.  His  arms  were  full  of 
valuables,  and  he,  by  great  exertion,  swam  out  with  his  canoe 
by  his  feet  until  a native  went  to  his  assistance.  The  tempera- 
ture was  the  same  as  in  the  other  cave,  72  degrees  and  76 
degrees.  Thus  I visited  these  natural  curiosities  which  speak 
so  strongly  of  Him  who  formed  the  earth  and  the  secret  places 
thereof. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society,  Held  at  the  University  Club 
January  1 4,  1 91 0,  at  7:45  P.  M. 


Present:  W.  F.  Freak,  Presiding.  Members  and  visitors 
27  in  number. 

Reports  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  and  Librarian  were  read,  ordered  placed  on 
file,  and  printed  with  the  Society’s  report  for  the  year  1909. 

The  following  were  then  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year: — 

Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt. President 

Hon.  A.  S.  Hartwell First  Vice-President 

Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander.  . .Second  Vice-President 

Hon.  W.  F.  Frear Third  Vice-President 

S.  M.  Ballou Corresponding  Secretary 

A.  Lewis,  Jr Recording  Secretary 

W.  W.  Hall Treasurer 

Miss  E.  I.  Allyn Librarian 

Board  of  Managers,  including  the  above : — Dr.  N.  B.  Emer- 
son, Dr.  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff,  and  Hon.  G.  R.  Carter;  Trustee 
of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  A.  Lewis,  Jr. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  “Origin  of  the  Polyne- 

sian Race,”  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  and  “Legends  of  the 
God  of  Kilauea  before  Pele,”  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt.  These 
papers  were  well  received  and  ordered  printed  with  the 
Society’s  record  for  the  year  1910. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt  gave  notice  of  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  providing  that  the  Trustee  to  the  Library  of 
Hawaii  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society  should  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society. 

After  voting  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  University 
Club  for  the  use  of  the  Club’s  lanai,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  Lewis,  Jr., 
Recording  Secretary. 
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books 37.85 

“ “ 500  copies  of  Annual  Report 86.40 

“ “ Miss  E.  J.  Allyn,  services  for  one  year  100.00 

“ “ collecting  dues 2.00 

“ “ Janitor  for  11  months  16.50 

“ “ books  from  London 65.44 

“ “ expenses  on  same,  freight,  etc 18.68 

“ “ Crocker’s  Hawaiian  Numerals 5.00 

“ “ printing  500  Reports  35.00 

“ “ letter  file  for  Secretary 50 

“ “ cleaning  room 3.00 

“ “ cartage  and  express 4.30 


$641.07 

Balance  to  new  account 52.57  $693.64 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  Hall, 

Treasurer. 

E.  & O.  Ex., 

W.  W.  Hall,  Treasurer. 

Amount  of  Balance  in  Savings  Bank,  $458.47. 
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REPORT  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY 

For  the  Year  1909. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

Hawaiian  Historical  Society: 

The  Recording  Secretary  reports  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  active  members  on  roll  of  membership  December  31, 

1908  139 

Elected  to  membership  during  the  year  1909,  including  members 

elected  January  14,  1910  15 

Members  withdrawn:  C.  L.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Mellis,  and  Miss  Wills..  3 

Deaths:  C.  M.  Cooke  and  J.  O.  Carter 2 

Total  number  of  active  members  January  14,  1910  149 

Number  of  corresponding  members  of  the  Society  December  31, 

1908  34 

Number  of  corresponding  members  elected  during  the  year 0 

Number  of  meetings  of  the  Society  held  during  the  year 2 

Number  of  meetings  of  Board  of  Managers  held  during  the  year. . . 5 

A.  Lewis,  Jr., 
Recording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

No  new  work  has  been  undertaken  the  past  year,  so  that 
there  is  little  that  calls  for  especial  mention.  The  accessions  to 
the  Library  include  forty-four  volumes.  The  most  important 
purchase  was  the  French  edition  in  fourteen  volumes  of  the 
“Voyage  Autour  du  Monde  sur  la  Fregate  la  Venus,”  1836- 
1839,  by  Abel  du  Petit-Thouars.  Four  of  these  are  folio  vol- 
umes, comprising  botanical,  zoological,  hydrographic  and  pic- 
torial atlases  that  contain  a large  number  of  most  valuable  and 
interesting  plates.  Another  purchase  was  H.  J.  Crocker’s. 
“Hawaiian  Numerals,”  published  in  1909.  The  author  dedi- 
cates his  book  “To  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  as  being  a compila- 
tion of  data  regarding  the  early  postal  arrangements  of  the 
Monarchy  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  so-called  Missionary 
stamps  to  the  final  issue  of  all  locally  issued  stamps  in  the 
year  1866.” 

Twenty-six  volumes  of  early  Hawaiian  periodicals,  files  of 
which  had  been  brought  together  a year  ago,  were  bound  and 
placed  with  the  collection  of  the  Society. 

There  have  been  gifts  as  follows : — 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Kinau  Wilder,  by  Elizabeth  Leslie 
Wight; 

Our  Islands  and  Their  People,  2 vols. ; 

Unpublished  Minutes  of  the  Prudential  Meetings  of  the 
Mission,  November  19,  1819,  to  July  22,  1820,  and 
March  14,  1831,  to  May  18,  1831. 

The  last  is  a typewritten  copy  made  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Carter 
from  the  original,  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Hawaiian  Board 
of  Missions. 

Several  institutions  have  sent  their  reports  and  publications 
and  others  have  made  requests  for  a place  on  the  exchange 
list  of  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  E.  I.  Allyx, 

Librarian. 
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CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

for  the  Year  1909. 


The  year  1909  has  been  important  in  the  history  of  our 
Society.  A radical  change  has  been  made  in  securing  a more 
permanent  home  for  our  splendid  library  and  in  agreeing  to 
give  its  privileges  to  a larger  circle  of  readers  than  in  the 
years  past.  The  library  becomes  a part  of  the  new  Carnegie 
public  library  for  Honolulu  under  conditions  which  allow  the 
Historical  Society  to  retain  a fairly  firm  hold  upon  it  and  yet 
permit  it  to  be  used  as  a reference  library.  The  . members  of 
the  Society  are  to  have  the  use  of  the  books  and  archives  as 
freely  as  at  the  present  time,  and  a permanent  place  will  be 
provided  for  the  necessary  work  of  the  Society.  The  increase 
of  the  library  and  archives  will  depend  upon  the  interest  of 
the  members,  rather  than  upon  any  especial  enthusiasm  of  the 
Public  Library  Board.  The  Society  will  continue  to  publish 
and  distribute  its  own  reports  and  papers  as  in  the  past.  It 
will  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  member  of  the  board  which 
will  manage  the  Carnegie  library.  Special  effort  in  different 
lines  of  research  must  be  encouraged  for  the  future  success  of 
this  Society. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  number  of  really  valuable  publi- 
cations issued  in  Honolulu  or  by  residents  of  Honolulu  during 
the  past  years  and  now  on  the  book-shelves  in  our  book-room. 
I think  that  no  previous  year  has  seen  so  many  works  of  scien- 
tific and  ethnological  value  published  by  some  of  our  fellow- 
townsmen.  One  of  our  charter  members,  Doctor  Nathaniel  B. 
Emerson,  has  published  the  results  of  several  years’  careful 
study  of  the  Hawaiian  hula  or  dance  under  the  title  “Unwrit- 
ten Literature  of  Hawaii.”  This  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin 
No.  38  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  A limited  num- 
ber of  copies  are  in  the  hands  of  the  author  and  can  be  secured 
from  him.  The  book,  both  in  its  text  and  numerous  footnotes, 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  Hawaiian  folk  lore  and  customs. 
Another  member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  T.  Gr.  Thrum,  has  spent 
some  time  carefully  studying  and  indexing  Dibble’s  History  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  publishing  it  for  the  good  of  Hawaii 
nei.  The  worth  of  this  re-issue  of  a rare  history  is  easily  seen 
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by  any  student.  No  other  history  of  our  islands  claims  to  be 
as  perfect  a representation  of  the  time  in  which  Dibble  lived 
and  wrote,  as  this  book  of  1843,  and  its  careful  republication 
puts  a rare  volume  in  the  hands  of  all  students  at  a compara- 
tively small  price. 

The  Bishop  Museum  Press  has  placed  on  our  shelves  some 
fine  volumes  on  “The  Fauna  Hawaiiensis, ’ ’ “Hawaiian  Mat  and 
Basket  Weaving, ” “The  Ancient  Hawaiian  House,”  and  Dr. 
Brigham’s  excellent  work  on  “The  Volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and 
Mauna  Loa.  ’ ’ This  last  work  excells  in  its  fine  illustrations  and 
its  clear  and  accurate  personal  narrative  of  experience  and 
observation  of  volcanic  phenomena.  By  the  side  of  this  work 
of  Professor  Brigham  is  to  be  placed  the  unusually  valuable 
book  on  “Hawaii  and  Its  Volcanoes,”  by  Professor  Charles  H. 
Hitchcock,  LL.D.,  who  has  recently  made  his  home  in  our  midst 
with  the  purpose  of  studying  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Ex-Governor  George  R.  Carter  has  made,  at  considerable 
expense,  several  typewritten  copies  of  “The  Unpublished  Min- 
utes of  the  Prudential  Meetings  of  the  Mission”  (in  Hawaii)  in 
the  years  1819,  1820  and  1831.  One  copy  was  for  his  personal 
library  and  one,  beautifully  bound,  has  been  donated  to  the 
Historical  Society. 

Two  families  have  published  their  own  family  histories  and 
one,  that  of  the  Wilder  family,  has  been  placed  in  our  archives. 

A large  number  of  valuable  reports,  pamphlets  and  articles 
on  subjects  of  great  value  to  the  islands  have  been  issued. 
Many  of  these  have  been  sent  to  this  Society,  but  it  would  be  a 
wise  act  if  all  organizations  should  from  time  to  time  collect 
their  reports  and  papers,  bind  them  and  place  them  with  the 
other  Hawaiiana  in  our  possession. 

Some  of  the  old  residents  of  the  islands,  notably  Dr.  Titus 
M.  Coan  of  New  York,  with  others,  are  looking  for  opportuni- 
ties to  help  complete  our  archives. 

During  the  past  year  several  historical  societies  on  the 
mainland  have  entered  into  arrangements  to  secure  our  publi- 
cations and  send  us  their  own.  The  American  Historical  So- 
ciety has  already  during  the  year  sent  us  eight  valuable  vol- 
umes bearing  on  American  research. 

A number  of  books  and  periodicals  have  been  bound  during 
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the  year  and  others  will  be  bound  as  soon  as  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  the  Librarian  have  time  to  secure  missing  num- 
bers and  see  that  files  are  complete. 


W.  D.  Westervelt. 


Ai-Laau,  the  God  of  Kilauea  Before  Pele 

W.  D.  Westervelt. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Rice  of  Kauai  for  a new 
and  important  addition  to  the  Volcano  legendary  lore  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  He  has  added  the  legend  of  Pele  and  Ailaan 
to  the  many  other  Pele  stories.  Ailaau  was  a god  of  Kilanea 
before  Pele  took  np  her  abode  in  the  crater. 

Mr.  Rice,  in  Rev.  Stephen  Desha’s  paper,  “Ka  Hokn  o 
Hawaii,”  gives  the  Kauai  version  of  the  genealogy  of  Pele  and 
her  family  and  their  coming  from  some  one  of  the  groups  of 
the  Pacific  islands  to  Hawaii,  visiting  many  islands  and  at  last 
stopping  on  Niihau,  then  Kauai  and  Oahu  and  Maui,  until  at 
last  they  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  Hawaii. 
This  agrees  with  the  story  as  told  in  Maui  and  Hawaii  according 
to  the  “Kuokoa  Home  Rula,  ” a Hawaiian  weekly,  now  publish- 
ing some  of  the  Pele  legends.  But  the  latter  story  says  that 
Pele  came  with  the  great  flood  known  among  the  Hawaiians  as 
Kaiahinalii.  This  flood  accompanied  her  through  all  her  ocean 
journey,  overwhelming  many  islands,  until  at  last  she  landed 
on  Niihau.  Here  Pele  found  the  islands  already  established; 
the  great  mountains  were  extinct  volcanoes  when  she  came  and 
she  had  no  hand  in  building  them.  None  of  the  legends  imply 
that  Pele  assisted  or  was  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  islands.  They  only  state  that  she  tried  to  find  some 
place  on  each  island  for  volcanic  action  and  thus  make  for  her- 
self and  family  a home,  and  failed  until  she  came  to  Kilauea. 
The  record  of  her  journey  from  island  to  island  is  almost  monot- 
onous, reading  like  this : ‘ ‘ When  Pele  came  to  Maui  she  went 
around  the  island  digging  with  her  spirit  power  for  new  cra- 
ters— hale  lua  (“pit  houses”) — but  found  no  land  deep  enough 
to  retain  fire.  Water  was  too  near  the  surface.”  She  is  repre- 
sented as  finding  springs  of  water  and  opening  up  salt  lakes, 
as  at  Moanalua,  near  Honolulu.  When  she  finally  went  to 
Puna,  Hawaii,  it  was  to  a region  volcanic  with  intense  activity, 
and  she  began,  not  far  from  the  sea  shore,,  but  her  digging 
resulted  in  the  perpetually  beneficial  Green  Lake.  When  she 
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endeavored  to  build  up  a permanent  house  of  fire  the  inrush 
of  the  ocean  drove  her  toward  the  mountains.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  unanimity  of  the  legends  in  the  statement  that 
Pele  found  the  labor  of  the  volcanoes  practically  completed  and 
Kilauea  established  when  her  family  migrated  to  these  islands. 
At  last  she  found  her  home  in  a crater  already  built  with  fires 
already  in  operation.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  forced  ascent 
of  Pele  from  the  sea  that  the  legend  of  her  conquest  of  the  old 
god  of  Kilauea  makes  its  appearance,  as  if  the  Pele  family  in 
making  a home  near  Kilauea  had  found  a chief  and  his  retain- 
ers already  in  possession  and  had  driven  him  away.  Volcanic 
fires  had  burned  for  ages.  Hawaii  had  been  built  by  frequent 
lava  flows.  The  process  of  creation  was  a part  of  the  island 
life.  The  flowing  lava  had  made  land.  That  lava  disintegrat- 
ing made  earth  deposits  and  soil.  Through  the  debris  of  this 
disintegrated  lava  flowing  streams  coursed  down  the  sides  of 
cloud-capped  mountains.  Fruitful  fields  and  savage  homes 
made  this  miniature  world-building  complete. 

It  was  not  strange  that  after  centuries  of  experience  with 
volcanic  fire  the  natives  felt  that  this  was  a force  wielded  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  some  living  god,  and  that  this  god  must 
dwell  in  the  most  active  place  of  fire  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  they  named  him  in  har- 
mony with  their  appreciation  of  the  most  destructive  appear- 
ance of  lava  they  had  seen.  They  called  the  god  of  Kilauea 
Ai-laau  (“ Tree-eater”)-  Their  legends  often  mention  the  path 
of  eruptions  through  forests  covered  with  black  smoke,  fragrant 
with  burning  wood,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  legends  of  Hiiaka, 
a sister  of  Pele,  burdened  with  the  smell  of  human  flesh  charred 
into  cinders  in  the  lava  flow.  Ai-laau , the  god  of  the  insatiable 
appetite,  the  continual  devourer  of  forests,  was  given  a home 
in  the  place  of  the  most  impressive  exhibition  of- volcanic  activ- 
ity. 

When  Pele  came  to  Hawaii  the  land  was  covered  with 
smoke.  Earthquakes  rent  and  tossed  the  low  lands  of  Puna. 
Pele  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  chaos  into  which  she 
plunged,  but  she  could  only  build  “mild, ” “gentle”  fires,  as  at 
Keahi-a-laka,  and  there  “grew  within  her  an  intense  desire  to 
go  inland  and  meet  Ai-laau,  who  was  the  god  of  Kilauea  at 
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that  time.”  Step  by  step  she  went  straight  toward  Kilauea, 
following  the  course  now  known  as  the  Puna  path  by  the  pit 
craters.  She  must  have  thrashed  her  way  vigorously  through 
the  forests,  burrowing  along  every  possible  channel,  sometimes 
hurling  vast  piles  of  cinders  and  ashes  up  into  the  large  craters 
known  as  the  Puna  hills,  or  sinking  into  the  pits  in  which,  even 
at  this  present  time,  smoke  and  fire  are  sometimes  seen.  The 
legend  says,  “Thus  she  went  straight  to  Ai-laau .”  But  he  was 
not  in  Kilauea  when  Pele  arrived  at  the  fire  pit.  According  to 
the  story,  “Truly  Ai-laau  had  gone  away.  He  had  concealed 
himself,  because  he  knew  that  the  one  coming  to  visit  him  was 
Pele.  He  had  seen  her  down  by  the  sea  at  Keahi-a-laka  and  was 
overcome  with  fear.  Therefore  he  ran  away.  He  securely  hid 
himself.  He  was  thoroughly  lost.  ’ ’ 

These  are  the  words  in  which  the  legend  disposes  of  this 
most  ancient  god  of  volcanic  fires.  He  disappears  from  Ha- 
waiian thought  and  Pele,  from  a foreign  land,  finds  a satisfac- 
tory crater  in  which  her  spirit  power  can  always  dig  for  ever- 
lasting fire. 

This  idea  of  a conflict  between  the  two  gods  of  Kilauea  is 
in  full  harmony  with  the  statements  of  other  legends  that  Pele 
and  her  family  were  continually  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
eepas  (gnomes  of  forest  and  plain)  and  with  kupuas  (the  wizards 
or  evil  spirits  dwelling  in  dragons  and  reptiles  and  possessing 
divine  powers)  and  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  lands. 
Naturally  we  should  expect  that  Pele  should  find  enemies  in  and 
around  Kilauea  as  well  as  in  Hilo  and  all  the  region  thereabout, 
and  that  a god  of  the  crater  might  be  among  the  enemies  dispos- 
sessed of  their  homes. 


The  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Race 

W.  D.  Alexander,  LL.D. 

The  origin  of  this,  the  most  isolated  and  widely  scattered, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  races,  is  still  in- 
volved in  mystery. 

Unity  of  the  Race. 

The  unity  of  the  race  is  remarkable.  From  Hawaii  to  New 
Zealand  and  from  Samoa  to  Easter  Island,  we  find  the  same 
physical  and  moral  characteristics,  the  same  customs  and  arts, 
similar  mythology  and  folk-lore,  and  languages  more  closely 
related  to  each  other  than  Italian  is  to  Spanish.  We  also  find 
the  Hawaiians  and  the  New  Zealand  Maoris  much  more  closely 
related  to  each  other  than  to  either  the  Samoans  or  Tongans. 
The  Samoans  appear  to  be  the  purest  specimens  of  the  original 
Polynesian  race,  and  to  have  sprung  from  a more  ancient  wave 
of  migration  than  the  people  of  the  other  groups.  They  have 
also  remained  in  a state  of  arrested  development  in  their  social 
polity  and  religious  institutions,  and  have  preserved  less  of 
their  past  history  than  other  branches  of  the  race. 

The  Tongans,  while  physically  and  mentally  superior  to  the 
other  Polynesians,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Maoris, 
show  a larger  admixture  of  Melanesian  blood.  The  relationship 
between  the  people  of  Rarotonga  in  the  Hervey  group  and  the 
New  Zealand  Maoris  was  particularly  close,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

Theory  of  the  American  Origin  of  the  Race. 

The  unity  of  the  race  being  evident,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  original  settlers  migrated  from  Asia  or  America. 

The  advocates  of  the  latter  theory  lay  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  trade  wind  blows  from  the  north-east  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  from  the  south-east  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, most  of  the  year,  while  the  Equatorial  current  also  sets 
from  east  to  west.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  pine  logs  from 
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the  north-west  coast  of  North  America  often  drift  upon  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  South-westerly  winds, 
however,  prevail  for  several  weeks  at  a time  during  the  winter 
months.  Prof.  Otto  Sittig  has  compiled  an  extensive  list  of 
known  compulsory  voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  made  from 
west  to  east.  For  example,  Capt.  Kotzebue  found  one  Kadu  in 
the  Radack  chain,  who  with  three  others  had  been  overtaken  by 
a storm  near  Yap  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  drifted  1680  miles 
from  west  to  east.  In  December,  1832,  a Japanese  fishing  vessel 
drifted  ashore  at  Waialua,  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  having  been 
eleven  months  on  the  way. 

Besides,  as  Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith  remarks,  “The  number  of 
voyages  made  from  west  to  east  from  various  parts  of  the 
Pacific,  and  under  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions,  is  so  large 
that  we  must  conclude  that  these  able  navigators  paid  little 
attention  to  the  trade  wind,  if  a sufficient  object  required  them 
to  face  it.” 

Prof.  Pickering  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  and  other 
observers  have  held  that  there  is  a certain  physical  resemblance 
between  the  Indians  of  the  western  coast  of  America  and  the 
Polynesians. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  steam  oven  in 
cooking  is  confined  to  the  Polynesians,  the  Melanesians  and  cer- 
tain tribes  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  unknown  in  Papuasia,  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago  and  southern  Asia.  None  of  the  In- 
dians east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  none  of  the  Esquimaux 
make  use  of  it.  As  Prof.  Macmillan  Brown  observes,  it  is  a 
practice  more  likely  to  have  originated  in  a cold  climate  than 
in  a tropical  region.  Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  resemblance 
between  the  wood  carving  of  the  British  Columbians  and  that 
of  the  New  Zealand  Maoris.  Others  have  compared  the  Mex- 
ican teocallis  with  the  Polynesian  terraced  heiaus  or  morais , as 
well  as  the  feather  work  of  the  two  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  fire-making  by  “rapidly 
rubbing  the  blunted  point  of  a hard  stick  in  a groove  formed  in 
a horizontal  piece  of  a softer  wood,  till  the  dust  collected  in  the 
latter  takes  fire,”  is  confined  to  Polynesia  and  Melanesia.  The 
absence  of  pottery,  and  of  the  use  of  the  bow  in  war,  also  mili- 
tates against  the  theory  of  the  American  origin  of  these  people. 
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Another  argument  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  botanists,  the  cocoanut  palm  as  well  as  the  sweet 
potato  originated  on  the  American  Continent.  The  Southern 
Polynesian  name  of  the  sweet  potato  is  leumara,  while,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  B.  Seemann,  the  name  for  it  in  the  Quichua  language, 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Ecuador,  is  humar. 

It  is  an  unexplained  fact  that  the  large  calabash  gourd, 
Cucurbita  maxima , which  was  cultivated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
from  ancient  times,  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  other 
Polynesian  groups  before  their  discovery  by  Europeans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
banana,  the  breadfruit,  the  ohia  or  jambo  and  the  sugar  cane 
are  of  Old  World  origin,  while  maize,  tobacco  and  the  papaya 
were  not  introduced  into  these  islands  till  after  their  discovery. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Polynesia 
is  Asiatic  in  its  affinities.  The  edible  berries,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  of  American  origin.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
flora  and  the  great  number  of  endemic  species  bear  witness  to 
their  long  isolation  and  to  the  immense  lapse  of  time  since 
their  arrival.  The  question  then  arises  why  have  not  the  agen- 
cies, birds  or  ocean  currents,  that  first  brought  them  here,  con- 
tinued to  operate  until  the  present  time.  QUERY:  Have  the 
birds  degenerated  like  the  human  emigrants? 

As  to  the  seedless  breadfruit,  the  banana,  taro,  sugar  cane, 
etc.,  they  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  islands  except  by 
human  agency;  and  these  plants  are  undoubtedly  Asiatic. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  from  both  physical  and  mental 
traits  is  decidedly  against  the  theory  of  an  American  origin. 
The  American  Indians  are  evidently  Mongoloids  from  Northern 
Asia,  including  perhaps  a small  contingent  from  Indonesia, 
which,  as  the  late  Otis  T.  Mason  has  shown,  probably  followed 
the  ocean  currents  along  the  Asiatic  coast,  through  a series  of 
land-locked  seas,  abounding  in  food  supplies,  until  they  reached 
America.  This  may  help  to  explain  any  apparent  traces  of 
Polynesian  influence  on  the  North-west  coast. 

The  languages  of  North  America  are  generally  harsh,  and 
they  all  have  a complex  synthetic  structure,  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  euphony  and  the  simple  analytical  grammar 
characterizing  the  Polynesian  languages. 
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While  the  Polynesians  were  skilful  and  daring  navigators, 
the  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  America  are  among  the  least 
maritime  of  known  races. 

Again,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the  sys- 
tem of  consanguinity  prevailing  among  the  Polynesians  is  rad- 
ically different  on  the  one  hand  from  that  prevailing  through- 
out North  America,  and  on  the  other  from  that  in  force  among 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races. 

The  universal  belief  of  the  Polynesians  that  the  spirits  of 
their  dead  pass  to  the  west,  where  they  rejoin  those  of  their 
ancestors,  would  also  seem  to  show  that  their  original  home 
lay  in  that  direction. 

Antiquity  of  Man  in  Polynesia. 

Many  'Considerations  combine  to  prove  the  great  antiquity 
of  man  in  Polynesia.  Prof.  Macmillan  Browne  has  ably  pre- 
sented the  evidences  of  this,  as  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  ancient 
traditions  and  relics,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  native  culture. 

The  New  Zealand  traditions  mention  a number  of  aborig- 
inal tribes,  who  inhabited  those  islands  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  famous  six  canoes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  now 
represented  by  the  Morioris  of  the  Chatham  Islands.  In  a simi- 
lar way  the  Hawaiians  had  numerous  legends  about  the  “Mene- 
iiunes,”  described  as  a race  of  industrious  and  skilful  dwarfs, 
who  were  said  to  have  built  the  great  fish-pond  walls  and  the 
most  ancient  heiaus , and  to  have  dug  extensive  irrigation 
ditches.  These  legends  probably  refer  to  the  earliest  Polynesian 
settlers.  In  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  there  are  vast 
shell  mounds  containing  bones  of  the  extinct  Moa  birds,  and 
ancient  Maori  ovens  and  stone  implements  have  been  found 
fourteen  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  under 
an  ancient  forest. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  Judge  Fornander  has  recorded, 
human  remains  -have  been  found  imbedded  in  ancient  lava 
flows,  of  which  no  traditions  remain.  In  an  article  entitled 
‘‘First  Wells  of  Honolulu,”  by  James  Hunnewell,  in  Hawaiian 
Club  Papers,  p.  31,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  wells  in  Honolulu 
were  dug  in  1822.  “They  passed  through  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
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surface  soil  and  volcanic  sand,  when  a coral  bed  eight  feet  in 
thickness  was  met  with  and  cut  through,  under  which  fresh 
water  was  reached.  In  this  coral  stratum  a human  skull  and 
sundry  human  bones  were  found  imbedded.” 

In  1858,  in  dredging  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  near  the  Espla- 
nade, in  about  twenty  feet  of  water,  it  was  found  that  under- 
neath the  mud  and  sand  there  was  a stratum  of  hard  coral  rock 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  beneath  which  there  was  a thick 
layer  of  black  volcanic  sand.  Embedded  in  this  black  sand 
were  found  the  lower  part  of  an  ancient  spear,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  a slingstone  of  a red,  close-grained  lava,  such  as  is 
not  found  anywhere  in  that  vicinity. 

In  1859,  as  Fornander  relates,  “Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  of  Kalae, 
Molokai,  found  in  the  side  of  a canyon  on  his  estate,  some 
seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  upper  level  plain,  in  a 
stratum  of  volcanic  mud,  breccia,  clay  and  ashes,  several  feet 
in  thickness,  a human  skull,  compactly  filled  by  the  volcanic 
deposit  surrounding  it,  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  a mould.  As 
that  stratum  spreads  over  a considerable  tract  of  land,  at  vary- 
ing depths  below  the  surface,  and  as  the  ravines  and  canyons 
which  now  intersect  it  were  formed  by  erosion,  the  great  age 
of  that  human  skull  may  be  reasonably  inferred.” 

There  are  other  indications  of  antiquity  in  the  extremely 
primitive  stage  of  Polynesian  culture.  The  race  was  still  in  the 
Stone  Age,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  memory  of  the  use  of 
metals.  The  total  absence  of  pottery  is  a significant  fact,  for, 
as  Prof.  Macmillan  Browne  observes:  “All  around  the  Pacific, 
on  both  the  Asiatic  and  American  coast,  pottery  has  been  made 
from  time  immemorial,  and  so  it  is  in  all  the  island  world  from 
the  Malay  peninsula  south-east  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Fiji.” 
“The  absence  of  pottery  and  of  the  use  of  the  bow  in  war 
makes  it  certain  that  the  pre-existence  of  a Melanesian  and 
Papuan  substratum  of  population  in  that  region,  assumed  by 
some  writers,  is  a fiction.” 

The  lack  of  a spindle  in  making  thread  points  the  same  way. 
Both  in  Polynesia  and  British  Columbia  thread  is  made  by  the 
primitive  method  of  rolling  the  fibres  with  the  hand  on  the 
thigh. 

In  the  art  of  making  fire,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
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Polynesians  and  Melanesians  stand  alone.  Mr.  E.  B.  Taylor, 
in  his  “ Early  History  of  Mankind,”  shows  that  one  of  the  most 
primitive  methods  of  producing  fire  is  the  stick  and  groove 
process,  and  that  the  invention  of  the  fire-drill  was  a long  step 
in  advance.  The  loom,  which  was  in  use  throughout  Indonesia 
and  Micronesia,  was  unknown  in  Polynesia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Easter  Islanders,  the  Polynesians 
did  not  possess  even  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  writing. 

The  above  considerations  would  exclude  the  idea  of  any 
intercourse  with  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  within  historical 
times.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
pre-existing  race  in  Polynesia  proper,  whether  Melanesian  or 
Aryan.  The  remarkable  Trilithon  monument  in  Tonga-tabu, 
composed  of  three  huge  stones,  in  the  form  of  a gateway,  called 
Haamonga,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  was  built 
by  their  ancestors  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  race  which  built  Stonehenge. 

The  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Polynesians. 

If  now  we  reject  the  theory  of  an  American  origin  for  these 
people  and  turn  to  the  west,  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  and  especially  those  of  Gilolo,  re- 
semble the  Polynesians  more  nearly  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Indonesia. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  proved  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
and  other  philologists  that  the  Polynesian  speech  is  one  member 
of  a widely  spread  family  of  languages,  including  those  spoken 
in  Micronesia  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  numerous  and 
widely  differing  dialects  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hovahs  in  Madagascar. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find  all  Eastern  and  South-eastern 
Asia  occupied  by  Mongoloid  tribes,  speaking  monosyllabic  tonic 
languages,  except  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  appears  to 
have  been  colonized  by  the  Malays  within  historic  times. 

There  exists,  however,  a wide  gap  between  Polynesia  and 
Indonesia,  occupied  by  Papuans  and  Melanesians,  although 
there  are  slight  traces  of  Polynesian  settlement  in  the  South- 
eastern part  of  New  Guinea  and  in  the  islands  of  Tukopia  and 
Taumako.  This  wide  gap  between  the  Polynesians  and  their 
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nearest  congeners  in  the  East  Indies  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  met,  whichever  theory  we  may  adopt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
race.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  deadly  climate 
of  the  intervening  islands,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  cannibal 
inhabitants. 

The  contrast  between  the  Polynesian  aqd  the  Melanesian  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  or  the  New  Hebrides  is  as  great  as  that 
between  the  North  American  Indian  and  the  Congo  negro,  but 
the  traces  of  former  contact  between  the  two  races  are  evident 
enough.  In  fact,  we  must  admit  that,  as  Dr.  Codrington  and 
H.  C.  von  der  Gabelentz  have  shown,  there  is  a fundamental 
element  common  to  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian  languages. 
As  Dr.  Codrington  remarks:  “The  Polynesian  has  black  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  he  shows  it.”  Indeed  the  darker-colored  Poly- 
nesians, as  has  been  already  stated,  are  superior  in  prowess  and 
enterprise  to  the  lighter-colored  branches  of  their  race.  As 
Mr.  Ellis  states,  darkness  of  complexion  was  generally  consid- 
ered among  them  as  an  indication  of  strength,  and  even  a crite- 
rion of  beauty. 

There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  evidence  of  any  Melanesian 
people  having  pre-occupied  any  part  of  the  Pacific  that  is  now 
inhabited  by  Polynesians.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Indonesia  was  originally  occupied  by  black  races  called 
Negritos  or  Papuans,  remnants  of  whom  are  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  large  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  the 
Philippines  and  New  Guinea.  These  people  must  have  been 
conquered  or  driven  out  at  a very  early  period  by  the  intruding 
brown  race,  of  which  the  Polynesians  are  probably  an  offshoot. 

The  great  differences  in  language  and  physique,  as  well  as 
in  mental  and  moral  traits,  between  the  Polynesians  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  combine  with  other  con- 
siderations to  prove  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  period  when 
the  Polynesians  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
Oceanic  race. 

It  was  probably  during  their  long  stay  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  developed 
that  skill  in  navigation  and  fondness  for  maritime  adventure 
that  have  characterized  them  ever  since. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Hovahs,  the  former  ruling 
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race  of  Madagascar,  are  related  to  the  Polynesians  both  in  lan- 
guage and  physique.  They  must,  however,  be  a later  migration 
from  Indonesia,  since  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Archi- 
pelago their  peculiar  methods  of  smelting  and  working  iron. 

The  Polynesians  have  remained  so  long  in  their  present 
homes  that  they  have  preserved  very  few  and  scanty  reminis- 
cences of  their  stay  in  Indonesia.  The  superstitious  dread  of 
lizards  common  to  the  Hawaiians  and  Maoris,  and  their  numer- 
ous legends  about  gigantic  reptiles,  called  in  Hawaii  mo'o,  in 
New  Zealand  taniwha,  with  shiny  backs,  huge  jaws  and  power- 
ful tails,  evidently  point  to  the  crocodiles  of  Southern  Asia.  Mr. 
S.  Percy  Smith  mentions  ancient  carvings  of  snakes  in  New 
Zealand,  “ particularly  noticeable,’’  he  says,  “in  the  large 
boards  of  a carved  house  inland  of  Opotiki,  where  two  snakes, 
each  about  fifteen  feet  long,  are  faithfully  depicted.”  He  also 
informs  us  that  the  most  distant  land  mentioned  in  the  Raro- 
tongan  traditions  is  called  " Atia-te-varinga-nui and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  the  common  food  of  the  people  when 
living  in  Atia,  was  vari , until  the  discovery  of  the  breadfruit. 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  “the  name  for  rice  in 
Madagascar  is  vari  or  vare ; in  Sunda,  Macassar,  Kolo  and  Ende, 
vare,  and  in  Malay  pari  and  padi . ” As  rice  is  a very  ancient 
food  plant  in  India,  and  as  the  breadfruit  is  a native  of  Indo- 
nesia, and  does  not  grow  in  Asia,  this  tradition  seems  to  refer 
back  to  a migration  from  India  to  the  Archipelago. 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  from  Indonesia  that  the  principal 
food-plants  of  the  Pacific,  the  breadfruit,  the  banana,  the  taro, 
the  ohia  or  jambo,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  were  brought  by  the  early 
emigrants. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  Polynesian  place 
names  in  Indonesia  seem  to  the  writer  for  the  most  part  rather 
far-fetched  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  forced  division  of  the  trisyllable  Hawaiki  into  Hawa 
and  iki;  and  the  further  endeavor  to  identify  Hawa  with  Java 
and  Saba. 

The  invaders  by  whom  the  Polynesians  were  crowded  out 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  were  no  doubt  Mongoloid  intru- 
ders from  the  north,  ancestors  of  the  modern  Malays,  Bugis  and 
other  tribes,  who  expelled,  conquered  or  mingled  with  the 
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brown  tribes,  from  whom  they  borrowed  part  of  their  vocabu- 
lary. This  process  was  probably  going  on  for  many  centuries, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  multiplicity  of  races  and  lan- 
guages in  the  Archipelago. 

Later  on  another  immigration  took  place  from  India.  We 
learn  from  Javan  traditions  that  from  and  after  300  B.  C.  sev- 
eral successive  waves  of  emigration  from  eastern  India  entered 
the  Archipelago,  bringing  with  them  the  Hindu  civilization  of 
that  period,  the  Buddhist  religion  and  the  art  of  writing; 
besides  a large  number  of  Sanscrit  terms,  of  which  no  trace 
can  be  found  in  the  Polynesian  dialects.  It  seems  therefore 
most  probable  that  the  Polynesians  left  the  Archipelago  before 
the  arrival  of  these  new-comers. 

When  we  undertake  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Brown  race 
still  further  back  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  we  are  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  find  but  very  slight  clues  to  guide  us.  As 
Judge  Fornander  wrote:  “The  lights  are  dim,  and  they  are 
few,”  too  few  as  yet  “to  show  the  path”  with  any  certainty. 

The  late  J.  R.  Logan,  the  historian  Fornander,  Mr.  S.  Percy 
Smith  and  others  who  have  made  a special  study  of  the  subject, 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  these  people 
emigrated  from  Northern  India  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Aryan  race.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  resemblances  in  phys- 
ical appearances  and  customs  between  them  and  the  aborigines 
of  that  region,  such  as  the  Todas,  the  Bhotiyas  and  other  hill 
tribes.  The  evidence  of  language,  however,  is  entirely  wanting. 

Mr.  Logan’s  view  was  as  follows:  “A  survey  of  the  char- 

acter and  distribution  of  the  Gangetic,  Ultra-Indian  and  Poly- 
nesian people  renders  it  certain  that  the  same  Himalayo-Poly- 
nesian  race  was  at  one  time  spread  over  the  Gangetic  basin  and 
Ultra-India.  ’ ’ From  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  races  and 
languages  of  that  region,  his  opinion  should  carry  great  weight. 

Yet,  as  before  stated,  at  the  present  time  all  South-eastern 
Asia  is  occupied  by  Mongoloid  tribes,  speaking  tonic,  monosyl- 
labic languages,  while  all  traces  of  any  preceding  populations 
are  well  nigh  obliterated. 

The  Aryan  and  Semitic  Theories. 

A number  of  Polynesian  scholars  have  been  led  by  similar- 
ities in  customs  and  verbal  analogies  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
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race  still  further  back  into  Western  Asia,  to  claim  for  it  a blood 
relationship  with  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  division  of  man- 
kind, and  to  find  in  it  the  impress  of  ancient  Cushite  culture 
and  religion. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not  find  much  favor  with  the 
leading  ethnologists  of  the  present  day,  and  is  at  best  only  a 
plausible  hypothesis,  based  on  insufficient  data.  As  the  late 
Mr.  Otis  T.  Mason  remarked:  “When  men  go  out  hunting  for 
similarities,  they  usually  find  them,  or  at  least  the  personal 
equation  of  the  best  of  us  interferes  with  that  rigid  scrutiny 
without  which  all  our  professed  science  is  child’s  play.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides Mission,  who  is  a Semitic  as  well  as  a Melanesian  linguist, 
entirely  rejects  the  theory  of  an  Indian  origin  for  the  Oceanic 
races,  and  brings  forward  a mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Melanesian  languages,  at  least,  are  akin  to  the  Semitic,  and 
that  the  Oceanic  races  originally  came  from  Southern  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia,  which  was  a negroid  Semitic  colony.  From  this 
region  he  believes  that  ‘ ‘ the  Oceanic  race,  originally,  in  ancient 
times,  migrated  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Madagascar, 
and  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Malay  Archipelago.” 
This  theory  may  help  to  account  for  the  African  as  well  as  the 
Semitic  elements  which  are  found  in  the  Papuan  and  Melane- 
sian races,  and  also  in  a much  less  degree  in  the  Polynesian  race. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  profound  differences, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  between  the  typical  Polynesian  and 
the  Melanesian,  as  well  as  the  immense  lapse  of  time  that  must 
have  intervened  between  their  emigrations  to  the  Pacific. 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  racial  changes 
and  migrations  in  Southern  and  Western  Asia  during  the  Stone 
Age  to  justify  dogmatism  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  European  ethnologists  appear  at  present  to  favor  a European 
instead  of  an  Asiatic  origin  for  the  Aryan  race. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  should  carry  much  greater  weight  than  language 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  races.  It  is  also  a settled  principle  that 
grammatical  structure  is  a much  safer  guide  than  resemblances 
of  isolated  words  in  such  inquiries.  In  two  respects  the  Poly- 
nesian belongs  to  a radically  different  class  from  either  the 
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Semitic  or  Aryan  languages.  As  has  already  been  stated,  unlike 
either  of  them,  it  is  an  analytical,  uninflected  language.  It  has 
not  lost  any  inflections,  because  it  has  never  had  any  to  lose. 
Again,  in  both  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  families  of  languages, 
the  consonants  form  the  skeleton,  the  essential,  significant  ele- 
ment of  the  words,  while  the  Polynesian,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
vowel  language,  with  few  consonants,  and  those  easily  changed 
or  dropped,  while  the  vowels  are  fairly  constant.  Besides,  the 
system  of  consanguinity  that  originally  existed  among  the  Poly- 
nesians, according  to  Morgan,  connects  them  rather  with  the 
aborigines  of  India  than  with  either  the  Semites  or  Aryans. 

This  view  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  the  probability 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  in  pre-historic  times  were 
in  contact  with  and  had  intercourse  first  with  Semitic  races 
and  in  later  times  with  the  “pre-Vedic  Aryans,”  as  Judge  For- 
nander  calls  them.  The  evidence  of  these  influences  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside.  The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  here.  The  existence  among  them  of  a strain  of  lighter- 
colored  people  with  sandy  or  reddish  hair,  called  in  Hawaii  ehu 
and  in  New  Zealand  helm , may  be  due  to  intermingling  with 
another  race,  either  in  India  or  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Conclusion. 

To  conclude,  the  theory  which  best  meets  all  the  facts, 
(though  not  free  from  difficulties),  is  that  the  remote  ancestors 
of  the  Polynesian  race  in  pre-historic  ages  dwelt  in  Northern 
India,  that  from  thence  they  spread  through  Farther  India  into 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  where  they  exterminated  the 
aboriginal  black  races  or  drove  them  into  the  mountains,  that 
they  afterwards  were  in  their  turn  conquered,  amalgamated 
with,  or  expelled  by  Mongoloid  tribes  from  the  Mainland  of 
Asia,  that  then  the  more  enterprising  and  adventurous  of  them 
migrated  into  the  Pacific,  passing  north  of  New  Guinea,  and 
between  the  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  Islands,  which  were 
occupied  by  ferocious  black  cannibals,  and  finally  settled  in 
what  is  now  called  Polynesia. 

Probably  many  separate  parties  of  colonists  at  different 
times  sailed  into  that  unknown  ocean,  carrying  with  them  their 
domestic  animals,  food-plants,  their  ancestral  gods  and  tradi- 
tions, and  gradually  peopled  one  group  after  another  of  the 
fairest  islands  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

HELD  JANUARY  24,  1911 


The  Society  held  its  animal  meeting  at  the  University  Club 
at  8 P.  M.,  January  24,  1911,  the  President,  Rev.  W.  D.  West- 
ervelt,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  then  elected  officers  of  the  society  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt 

First  Vice-President Hon.  George  R.  Carter 

Second  Vice-President Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander 

Third  Vice-President Hon.  A.  F.  Judd 

Treasurer Mr.  A.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary Prof.  Edgar  Wood 

Corresponding  Secretary Prof.  H.  M.  Ballou 

Librarian Miss  E.  I.  Allyn 

Trustee,  Library  of  Hawaii ....  Mr.  A.  Lewis,  J r. 

The  Board  of  Managers  include  the  above  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Castle,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Carter  and  Hr.  U.  B.  Emerson. 

Article  eight  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  as  follows: 
that  three  committees  of  five  members  each  (including  two 
members  of  the  board  of  Managers)  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  Library,  on  Membership  and  on  Program  and 
Printing. 

Article  three,  section  one,  of  the  Constitution  was  amended 
as  follows:  that  the  initiation  fee  be  one  dollar,  and  that  here- 

after the  membership  dues  be  two  dollars. 

The  Trustee  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Historical  Society  was  made  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  by  the  Society. 

The  following  papers  were  read : “Transpacific  Cable,”  by 

Prof.  W.  H.  Alexander,  “Building  the  Old  Mission  House,”  by 
Prof.  H.  M.  Ballou,  and  “Historical  Places,”  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Westervelt. 

It  was  moved  by  Prof.  Ballou,  seconded  by  Prof.  Alexander, 
and  passed,  that  the  publications  of  the  Society  be  offered  for 
sale  at  a price  to  be  determined  by  the  Library  Committee, 
members  of  the  Society  being  privileged  to  purchase  at  half 
price. 

Edgar  Wood, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


Your  Treasurer  in  submitting  his  report  for  the  year  1910, 
begs  leave  to  state  that  the  Society,  owing  to  expense  of  moving, 
taken  together  with  decrease  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  books, 
has  not  only  failed  to  place  any  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
capital  account,  but  has  withdrawn  from  the  Savings  Bank 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00.)  Recommendation 
is  made  that  the  dues  of  the  Society  be  raised  to  two  dollars 
($2.00)  a year  for  the  purpose  of  making  needed  expenditures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Society. 
Also  that  ways  and  means  be  devised  for  creating  a surplus 
fund  upon  which  to  draw  for  extraordinary  expenditure  and 
for  the  expansion  of  the  library  and  work  of  the  Society  when 
it  shall  occupy  its  rooms  in  the  new  Library  of  Hawaii. 

HAWAIIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1910. 


Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  year $ 52.57 

Interest  on  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  Bonds 120.00 

Sale  of  books,  reports  and  papers  30.75 

From  membership  dues  145.00 

Drew  from  Savings  Bank  account  100.00  $448.32 


Disbursements 

Paid  for  notices  of  annual  meeting $ 7.70 

“ printing  500  copies  of  the  annual  report 70.50 

“ Postal  cards  and  postage  8.80 

“ making  2 book  cases  45.00 

“ collecting  dues  3.20 

“ working  incident  to  moving  37.50 

“ books  4.35 

“ services  of  the  Librarian  100.00 

“ one  unit  of  Book  case  2.50 

“ rent  May-December  95.00 

“ janitor  12  months  18.00 

“ Stationery  2.15 

“ copying  Chamberlain  12.10 


$406.80 

Balance  to  new  account  (being  in  bank) 41.52  $448.32 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  LEWIS,  JR. 

Treasurer. 


Amount  of  balance  in  Savings  Bank  $377.09. 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Conditions  have  not  been  favorable  during  the  past  year 
for  carrying  forward  the  work  partly  completed  by  the  Libra- 
rian. In  April  the  removal  of  the  Library  of  the  Society  was 
made  necessary  by  the  change  of  location  of  the  Honolulu 
Library.  The  room  in  which  the  Society  is  at  present  quart- 
ered is  not  so  easily  accessible,  and  not  so  comfortable  to  work 
in  as  the  former  location;  but  this  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  better  protection  secured  for  the  books,  as  the  room  is 
dry,  comparatively  free  from  dust,  and  is  fire-proof.  Until  the 
completion  of  the  new  library  the  books  perhaps  could  not  be 
more  safely  housed. 

Aside  from  the  reports  and  publications  received  from  other 
Societies,  there  were  only  three  accessions  to  the  library.  We 
were  able  to  secure  a bound  copy  of  the  last  publication  of  the 
Bishop  Museum,  “The  Volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii”  1909,  by  Wm.  T.  Brigham. 

Prof.  Alexander  procured  for  the  society  a recent  work  on 
“The  Maoris  of  Hew  Zealand”  1910,  by  James  Cowan,  a book 
which  embodies  the  results  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  observations  made 
during  a life-long  intimacy  with  the  Maori  people,  in  which 
he  has  brought  together  the  results  of  his  labor  in  “collecting, 
translating  and  interpreting  the  history,  traditions,  folk-lore, 
and  poetry  of  the  race.” 

Another  most  interesting  piece  of  work  has  been  done  by 
Rev.  W.  L).  Westervelt,  the  President  of  our  Society,  who  has 
just  published  and  placed  in  the  library  a volume  of  the  le- 
gends of  Maui,  a demigod  of  Polynesia  and  his  mother  Hina 
under  the  title  “Ma-ui,  a Demigod” — a comparative  study  of 
the  legends  of  Polynesia  as  well  as  those  of  Hawaii. 

The  membership  of  the  Society,  which  was  150  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  now  numbers  144.  One  member  has  resigned, 
there  have  been  three  deaths,  and  two  names  have  been  dropped. 

Two  additional  book  cases  for  large  folio  volumes  have  been 
made,  suitable  for  receiving  the  files  of  old  papers  as  soon 
as  they  shall  be  ready.  The  preservation  of  this  material  seems 
to  be  the  work  at  present  that  most  demands  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edxa  I.  Allyx, 

December  31,  1910.  Librarian. 
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THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  this  16th  day  of  November, 
1909,  by  and  between  the  HAWAIIAN  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY and  the  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  HA- 
WAII, WITNESSETH  THAT: 

1.  The  said  Society  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  of 
said  Trustees  hereinafter  set  forth  and  upon  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  a nominee  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 
as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  hereby  agrees 
that  upon  the  erection  of  a suitable,  fireproof  library  building 
for  said  Library  of  Hawaii  at  a cost  of  not  less  than  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars,  it  will,  upon  and  subject  to  the  res- 
trictions and  conditions  hereinafter  named,  loan  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  the  use  of  said  Library  all  the  books,  periodicals,  in- 
dexes and  other  property  comprising  its  library,  not  however 
including  more,  than  two  copies  each  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  and  pay  over  to  said  Trustees  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  said  Library  of  Hawaii  such  a portion  of  the  net 
interest,  rents,  incomes  and  profits  from  time  to  time  received 
from  its  invested  funds  and  other  sources,  as  may  be  annually  set 
apart  by  it  specifically  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  its  libra- 
ry, and  not  from  funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  historical 
research,  the  preparation  and  printing  and  publishing  of  the 
Society’s  papers,  books  or  pamphlets,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  so  long  as  said  Library  of  Hawaii  shall 
be  maintained  as  provided  in  Act  83  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1909  of  Hawaii. 

2.  The  said  Trustees,  in  consideration  of  the  agreement 
of  said  Society  hereinabove  set  forth,  hereby  agree  as  such 
Trustees  and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  them  by 
said  Act  83,  that  all  books,  periodicals  and  other  property  so 
loaned,  and  all  interest,  rents,  income  and  profits  so  paid  over 
shall  be  faithfully  cared  for  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  said  Lib- 
rary of  Hawaii  and  the  increase  of  its  facilities  and  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  said  Act  83 ; and  also  that  said 
books,  periodicals  and  other  property  so  loaned  by  said  Society 
shall  be  kept  as  a separate  department  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii 
under  the  name  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  Library 
and  in  a separate  room  in  such  library  building,  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  property  of  the  Society  and  the  furnishing,  with 
doors  that  may  be  secured,  properly  fastened  and  locked,  and 
shall  be  used  solely  as  a reference  library  and  not  as  a circu- 
lating library,  and  that  no  such  book,  periodical  or  other  pro- 
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perty  so  loaned  shall  be  removed  from  such  separate  room  ex- 
cept under  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  said  Society,  and  said  Board  of 
Managers  may  also  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  to 
insure  or  secure  the  safety  and  proper  handling  of  the  said 
property  within  said  room;  and  that  said  room  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  chairs,  tables,  lights,  and  other  materials  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  department  known  as  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  Library,  and  that  said  room,  when  not  in  actual 
use,  shall  be  kept  locked  at  all  times ; that  the  said  Trustees  shall 
within  five  (5)  years  after  this  agreement  takes  effect,  from 
funds  in  their  hands,  whether  contributed  by  the  Society  or 
not,  properly  and  suitably  index,  classify  and  catalogue  all  the 
books,  periodicals,  indexes  and  other  property  by  the  Society 
so  loaned  to  the  said  Library  of  Hawaii,  said  indexes  and  cata- 
logue to  be  separate  and  apart  from  any  other  index  or  cata- 
logue of  said  Library  of  Hawaii  which,  or  a duplicate  of  which, 
shall  be  kept  in  the  said  room  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  So- 
ciety Library,  and  also  that  the  interest,  rents,  income  and 
profits  so  paid  over  by  said  Society  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  the  said  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 
Library. 

3.  The  agreement  herein  provided  for  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1910,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  said  Library  building 
shall  be  ready  for  use  and  occupancy,  and  may  be  terminated 
by  either  party  hereto  upon  breach  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
to  he  observed  or  performed  by  the  other  party,  or  at  any  time 
upon  six  months’  written  notice  by  either  party  to  the  other 
and  payment  by  such  other  party  of  such  a sum  of  money  as 
shall  represent  all  moneys  expended  by  the  Library  of  Hawaii 
from  its  own  funds  (and  not,  however,  including  funds  contri- 
buted by  the  said  Society)  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  or 
as  shall  be  expended  by  the  said  Society  in  the  removal  of  its 
property  to  and  from  said  Library  building,  which  said  sum 
shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  appoint- 
ed one  by  either  party  and  the  third  by  the  two  so  appointed,  and 
in  the  event  that  the  two  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  fail  to  agree 
upon  or  appoint  the  third  arbitrator  within  ten  days  after  no- 
tice of  their  appointment,  said  third  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed 
by  any  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit. 

This  agreement  is  made  upon  the  express  condition  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  or  prejudice  the  right 


of  the  Society,  and  the  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Society 
exclusively,  to  sell,  exchange  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  books, 
pamphlets  or  any  other  part  of  the  property  by  it  loaned,  free 
and  clear  of  any  claim  or  right  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii  or  its 
Trustees,  but  the  proceeds  and  books  received  from  any  such 
sale,  exchange  or  disposition  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  said  Society  Library;  and  also  to  prepare  and  publish  and 
control  absolutely  the  disposition  of  its  own  publications;  that 
no  limitation  or  restriction  on  the  use  of  said  books  and  other 
property  of  said  Society  shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees  without 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Hawaiian  Historical  So- 
ciety has  caused  this  agreement  to  be  executed  on  its  behalf  by 
its  President  and  Recording  Secretary  thereunto  duly  author- 
ized at  a meeting  of  the  Members  of  said  Society,  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Library  of  Hawaii  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

HAWAIIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

By  Alfred  S.  Hartwell 

Its  President. 

By  A.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Its  Recording  Secretary. 

Wm.  L.  Whitney, 

Trustee  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

F.  C.  Atherton, 

Trustee  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

W.  H.  Babbitt, 

Trustee  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

Approved : 

W.  F.  Frear, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 


An  Early  Polynesian  Settlement  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 

BY  S.  PERCY  SMITH,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

{Read  at  the  Spring  Meeting , May  25,  1911.) 


It  seems  passing  strange  that  we,  on  the  extreme  southern 
verge  of  Polynesia,  should  be  able  to  tell  Hawaiians,  who 
dwell  on  the  northern  verge,  something  of  their  ancient  history. 
But  such  is  the  case;  and  as  I have  recently  come  across  some 
information  that  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  the  Hawaiian 
Historical  Society,  I hasten  to  communicate  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Maori 
of  the  Hew  Zealand  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race  has  always 
had,  from  the  remotest  dates  to  which  we  can  trace  them,  an 
institution  that  while  not  being,  strictly  speaking,  peculiar  to 
them,  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  development  among 
them.  That  institution  is  the  Whare-wananga,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Whare-kura,  or  Whare-maire;  and  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less ’than  a College  of  learning,  in  which  the 
ablest  and  brightest  of  the  high-class  youths  were  taught  the 
history,  sacerdotal  rites,  religion,  the  art  of  war,  agriculture, 
navigation,  &c.,  in  short,  all  that  tended  to  educate  the  youths  in 
the  accomplishments  that  go  towards  making  a chief  or  a priest, 
in  the  highest  sense  according  to  the  Polynesian  ideal. 

The  teachers  in  these  colleges  were  men  of  the  highest  class, 
who  themselves  had  gone  through  the  vigorous  course  of  instruc- 
tion laid  down  by  their  laws,  and  who  were  usually,  if  not  al- 
ways, the  priests  whose  functions  were  in  constant  demand  in 
the  daily  life.  These  colleges  seem  to  have  existed  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  the  succession  of  them  under  known 
names  is  retained  in  the  traditions  of  many  tribes;  for  the  in- 
stitution was  tribal,  or  sometimes  common  to  a few  closely 
connected  tribes.  Even  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  in  these  colleges  are  known  by  tradition,  right  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  institution 
fell  into  abeyance. 

How  the  migrations  and  voyages  of  which  this  paper  treats, 
were  part  of  the  historical  subjects  taught  in  the  colleges  be- 
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longing  especially  to  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  east  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  from  the  East  Cape  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
South  Island,  a series  of  related  tribes  who  sprang  from  com- 
mon ancestors  in  the  dim  past,  and  who  migrated  to  New  Zeal- 
and at  various  dates  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, bringing  with  them  their  sacred  institutions. 

Not  the  least  of  these  were  some  of  the  priests  of  the  Whare- 
wananga,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  histories  of  the  former 
movements  of  the  people  in  their  devious  course  across  the 
Pacific  from  Indonesia.  These  histories  were  sacred  and  pre- 
served with  religious  care,  and  were  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  through  the  teachings  of  the  Colleges. 

It  is  from  the  last  of  the  priests,  of  the  last  of  the  Colleges, 
that  the  following  account  was  obtained.  This  man  was  named 
Te  Matoro-hanga,  and  died  in  1884  at  a great  age.  But  luckily 
for  posterity,  he  had  dictated  a large  amount  of  matter  to  a 
young  and  intelligent  chief,  who  carefully  wrote  it  down  at 
the  time,  (in  1856-62),  and  it  has  become  available  for  use,  ow- 
ing to  the  enlightenment  due  to  civilization,  which  has  put  an 
end  to  the  exclusiveness  with  which  this  sacred  history  was 
formerly  guarded.  The  Polynesian  Society  now  possesses  copies 
of  these  valuable  volumes,  and  from  them  the  following  nar- 
rative is  compiled. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  these  few  preliminary 
remarks  in  order  that  a judgment  may  he  formed  as  to  the  weight 
to  he  given  to  the  story.  It  is  with  a particular  branch  of  the 
Polynesian  people  that  these  remarks  will  deal;  and  it  would 
appear  that  this  branch  was  a distinct  and  separate  migration, 
which  left  the  Fatherland  subsequently  to  any  others  that  had 
previously  passed  on  to  the  east  and  southeast  on  their  way  to 
Fiji,  Samoa  and  Tahiti.  These  migrations  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  book  “Hawaiki.” 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  a migration  that  took  place  in 
a different  direction  from  those  previous  ones,  and  finally  land- 
ed them  on  the  shore  of  Oahu. 

The  commencement  of  the  story  shows  the  people  to  have 
been  living  in  a country,  the  general  name  of  which  was  Ha- 
waiki  nui  or  Great  Hawaiki,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
a continent  rather  than  an  island.  In  this  mainland  were  places 
named  Kura-nui,  Irilnia,  and  Uru,  the  last  of  which  was  situated 
far  to  the  north-west  of  Irihia.  Just  hete  we  may  point  out 
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what  may  be  nothing  more  than  a coincidence  in  names.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Fornander  suggested  that  the  name 
Ulu-nui  found  in  Hawaiian  tradition,  may  be  connected  with 
Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  as  described  in  Holy  Writ.  The  name 
Ulu  in  Ulu-nui  is  of  c.ourse  identical  with  Maori  Uru ; and  more- 
over Maspero,  the  eminent  Egyptologist  and  Assyriologist,  states 
that  Ur  of  Holy  Writ  is,  according  to  the  cuneiform  texts,  pro- 
perly spelt  Uru,  and  this  is  identical  with  the  Maori  name  of  a 
country  lying  to  the  north-west  of  their  ancestral  home,  vhich 
to  the  writer  appears  to  be  India. 

The  narrative  with  which  we  are  dealing  states  that  in  that 
land  of  Hawaiki-nui  was  situated  the  great  temple  named 
Whare-Ivura,  presided  over  by  the  god  Rongo-marae-roa,  who 
was  the  god  to  wThom  all  food-plants  that  are  cultivated  by  man 
are  due,  such  as  the  kumara,1  taro,2  the  arai ,3  the  hue,4  the  ko- 
rau ,5  and  all  other  food  plants.  The  arai , or  arai-toto-kore  was  es- 
pecially an  offering  to  the  gods,6  because  it  was  bloodless,  and 
also  because  it  would  keep  good  for  very  long  periods.  It  was 
this  food  that  was  used  by  the  various  migrations  that  came 
away  from  Hawaiki-nui  to  the  East,  to  the  many  lands  and  is- 
lands that  they  called  at,  especially  in  the  three  great  migrations 
that  directed  the  bows  of  their  canoes  to  the  East.  How  the 
name  of  that  Great  Hawaiki  was  carried  along  with  the  migra- 
tions, and  was  given  to  several  other  countries  they  dwelt  in, 
the  last  being  that  particular  Hawaiki  (Tahiti),  from  which 
Tamatea-ariki-nui  came  to  Hew  Zealand.  They  gave  these 
names  in  remembrance  of  their  original  home,.  and  to  serve 
as  a reminder  of  it. 

The  food  used  in  the  early  migrations  from  Hawaiki-nui  and 
Irihia  was  taro  and  kumara-kao  (sun-dried  kumara ) ; but  the 
most  important  food  of  all  according  to  what  has  been  handed 
down  by  our  ancestors,  was  the  arai-toto-kore  which  could  be 
eaten  raw  at  sea ; while  the  water  was  preserved  in  bags  made 
of  sea  weed,  and  dry  wood  was  carried  to  use  as  the  kaunoti- 
to  generate  fire. 

1 Kumara,  Hawaiian  Uala,  Ipomoea  batatas. 

2 Taro,  Colocasia  antiquorum. 

s Arai,  see  above.  Arai-nano  in  Mangareva  Island  is  the  Pandanus. 

4 Hue,  the  bottle  gourd,  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

5 Korau,  a kind  of  wild  turnip. 

6 Compare  this  statement  with  the  well  known  fact  that  rice  is  the 
common  offering  to  the  gods  in  India. 
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On  my  asking  the  scribe  who  wrote  out  those  papers  in 
Maori  and  who  is  a very  intelligent  man,  what  he  supposed  the 
arai  to  be,  he  replied  neither  he  nor  the  old  men  before  him 
knew  what  it  was  except  that  it  was  a small  seed,  the  name  of 
which  had  been  handed  down  in  the  whare-wananga.  “But,” 
said  my  friend,  “when  our  fathers  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
rice  brought  here  by  Europeans,  they  exclaimed:  ‘Why  this 

agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  the  arai  that  served  as 
food  on  the  voyages  of  our  ancestors.7  77  If  we  take  this  story 
in  connexion  with  the  Rarotongan  traditional  knowledge  of 
rice  under  its  well  known  name  of  vari  (hence  paddy),  we  may 
conclude,  I think,  that  the  Maoris  also  knew  of  rice  formerly. 

“Row  in  those  ancient  days  there  lived  at  Kura-nui  in  Iri- 
hia,  (Tawhiti-pa-mamao  and  Te  Hono-i-wairua  being  in  the  same 
land,)  a chief  named  Kgana-te-ariki,  who  was  a great  chief  of 
that  country ; but  he  came  originally  from  the  land  of  Uru,  at  a 
great  distance  from  Irihia.  He  was  the  leader  of  a large  party 
who  came  to  Kura-nui  and  dwelt  there.  Here  he  married  the 
lady  Tangi-te-ruru,  who  was  chieftainess  (or  queen)  of  Kura- 
nui,  and  their  off  spring  • were : 1.  Atia-nui-ariki,  2.  Tipua- 

Hawaiki,  3.  Kahu-kura-Rongomai,  4.  Kopu-tauaki,  and  by  her 
second  husband,  Tangi-te-ruru  had,  5.  Pukupuku,  6.  Te  Rangi- 
taku-ariki. 

After  dwelling  together  a long  time  in  peace,  there  arose 
serious  quarrels  between  the  two  peoples,  due  to  the  arrogance 
of  Kopu-tauaki,  the  fourth  son  of  Hgana,  which  ended  in  a great 
war  which  is  called  “Hui-te-rangiora,77  and  during  the  course 
of  which  over  fifty  high  chiefs  were  killed  besides  many  of  the 
common  people.  Hgana-te-ariki  met  his  death  in  this  war. 
Subsequently  to  the  death  of  Hgana  at  the  hands  of  the  Turehu7 
people  of  Irihia,  his  widow,  Tangi-te-ruru,  married  the  younger 
brother  of  Hgana,  and  by  him  had  the  two  children  named 
above. 

Atia-nui-ariki,  her  eldest  son,  married  a woman  named 
Ania-riki,  a high  chieftainess  from  another  people  of  the  land 
of  Hru,  and  they  had  three  children,  named 

1 . Hu  i-te-r  angior  a, 

2.  Tu-te-rangi-atea, 

3.  Whenua-haere. 


7 Turehu  means  a light  colored  (sometimes  white)  people. 
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“It  was  after  these  children  had  grown  up,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  wars  called  “Hui-te-rangiora,”  already  alluded  to,  that 
these  people  decided  to  migrate  from  Irihia  and  Kura-nui  to 
the  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  that  country.”  It  is  said  that  the 
first  canoe  ever  built  by  these  people  was  named  “Uruao,”  and 
that  in  it  Tama-rereti  “explored  all  the  known  world,”  which 
we  may  assume  to  have  been  most  of  the  islands  of  Indonesia, 
and  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  the  migration  that  we 
are  dealing  with  were  able  to  know  where  they  were  going. 
Tama-rereti’s  canoe  is  now  represented  in  the  heavens  by  the 
constellation  of  Scorpio,  and  this  alone  shows  how  ancient  his 
voyage  must  have  been. 

“So  a fleet  of  seven  canoes  was  built  by  these  people,  the 
names  of  which  were: 

1.  Tuahini-o-Atia, 

2.  Te  Karearea, 

3.  Uru, 

4.  Kura-nui, 

5.  Te  Moana-taupuru. 

“Two  other  names  are  lost.  They  were  all  large  sea-going 
canoes,  built  up  by  sewing  boards  together,  with  high  top-sides. 
T angi-te-ruru,  all  her  children,  her  grandchildren  and  a large 
part  of  her  people  left  in  this  migration,  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  in  which  her  husband  Kgana  had  been  killed.  This  great 
migration  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  which  has  come  down  through 
our  forefathers : 

“Tawhana  Kahu-kura  i runga;  ko  Hui-te-rangiora  kei  te 
moana  tere.  ai.”  “Kahu-kura  forms  an  arch  in  the  heavens, 
while  Hui-te-rangiora  sails  over  the  ocean.”  (Kahu-kura  is  the 
rainbow  god,  sometimes  called  Uenuku.)  “The  migration  went 
on  their  way,  and  landed  at  an  island  named  Tawhiti-roa.” 

Just  here  seems  to  be  the  place  to  observe  that  this  name 
Tawhiti,  (which  is  the  Hawaiian  Kahiki),  has  accompanied 
the  Polynesians  in  all  their  wanderings,  from  the  far  west  as 
far  as  Tahiti ; it  may  be  found  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island 
of  Maui  in  Kahiki-nui.  But  the  origin  of  it  is  very  ancient ; 
we  find  it  used  as  a name  of  the  Fatherland  as  Tawhiti-pa-ma- 
mao,  and  also  applied  to  a sacred  mountain  in  the  Fatherland, 
up  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  passed  from  a place  at  its  base 
named  Te  Hono-i-wairua,  (The  gathering  place  of  the  spirits), 
in  their  ascent  to  the  first,  and  subsequently  to  the  twelfth 
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heaven,  called  Te  Toi-o-nga-rangi,  the  abode  of  the  great  and 
supreme  god-creater  Io.  It  was  here  at  its  base  that  the  spirits 
separated ; those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Io  and  in  Rangi, 
the  skj-father,  ascended  above  to  the  heavens,  while  those  who, 
according  to  the  tradition,  held  more  particularly  to  the  belief 
in  Papa,  the  earth-mother,  and  also  those  whose  actions  in 
life  had  been  characterized  by  treachery,  (the  worst  of  sins 
according  to  Maori  doctrine),  descended  from  Te  Hono-i-wai- 
rua  to  Hades,  called  Te  Muri-wai-hou,  (and  by  other  names), 
presided  over  by  the  gods  Ru-wai-nuku,  Whiro  and  others,  who 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  gods,  (about  which  there  are  interesting 
traditions),  were  cast  down  to  these  nether  regions.  We  may 
notice  in  this  belief  how  closely  it  follows  that  of  the  Sanscrit 
speaking  Aryans,  whose  sacred  mountain  was  Kailasa,  a most 
interesting  description  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Sven  Hedin’s 
recent  travels  in  Thibet  ; and  also  we  may  trace  the  same  belief 
in  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  &c.,  whose  sacred 
mountain  was  Haraiti. 

The  name  Tawhiti  is  also  to  be  found  as  Viti  or  Fiji,  and 
probably  in  Siti,  a name  for  Java.  But  the  particular  Taw- 
hiti-roa  (Long  Tahiti),  to  which  the  migration  we  are  dealing 
with  arrived  after  leaving  the  Fatherland,  is  probably  Sumatra, 
of  which  Tawhiti-roa  is  possibly  a descriptive  name.  We  may 
perhaps  find  some  evidence  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  next 
island  which  the  migration  visited.  See  infra. 

How  long  it  was  that  the  migration  remained  in  Tawhiti- 
roa,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  was 
probably  many  generations,  for  the  names  of  those  who  were 
the  leaders  in  the  advance  to  Tawhiti-roa  are  no  longer  known 
in  the  further  eastward  movement,  but  are  replaced  by  names 
not  before  mentioned.  Morover  the  number  of  people  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  great  battle  to  be  referred  to  directly 
would  seem  to  indicate  a lengthened  residence  in  Tawhiti-roa. 
It  is  in  the  account  of  this  battle  that  we  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  presence  of  a people  differing  from  the  Polynesians, 
under  the  names  Hgati-Kopeka  and  Hgati-Parauri,  which  are 
used  as  descriptive  names,  the  first  meaning  the  “the  tall  thin 
people,”  and  the  second  “the  dark  or  black  people.” 

After  dwelling  some  time  in  friendship  with  these  strange 
people,  troubles  commenced,  ending  in  a very  great  battle  which 
is  known  to  tradition  as  “Te  Karihi-potae,”  which  name  was 
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given  to  it  to  describe  the  incident  that  gave  rise  to  the  war. 
The  people  were  engaged  in  hauling  the  net  on  the  coast,  when 
quarrels  broke  out  regarding  the  fish,  and  then  it  was  that  our 
Polynesians,  seizing  their  opportunity,  cast  the  net  over  their 
opponents,  and  then  killed  them  at  their  ease.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  Then  followed  a great  battle  in  which  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  an  enormous  number  of  people  were 
killed;  indeed  the  story  says  that  there  were  500  arikis  or  chiefs 
slain,  and  they  used  the  dead  bodies  of  these  and  the  other 
people  to  make  a wall  of  defence  against  their  enemies  during 
the  battle. 

The  result  of  it  was  that  the  numbers  of  the  Ngati-Kopeka 
and  Ngati-Parauri  prevailed  over  the  Polynesians,  who  were 
thus  obliged  to  flee  from  Tawhiti-roa  to  preserve  their  lives. 
But  in  their  defeat  they  had  nevertheless  been  able  to  secure 
a number  of  prisoners  from  the  people  of  the  land,  whose  des- 
cendants they  took  with  them  in  their  subsequent  migrations; 
and  indeed  some  of  them  were  known  by  the  tribal  name  of 
Ngati-Kopeka  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  these 
particular  tribes  migrated  from  Tahiti  to  New  Zealand.  No 
doubt  this  people  by  that  time  had  become  amalgamated  with 
their  masters,  though  the  tribal  name  still  held.  Other  bat- 
tles fought  at  this  period  were  named  Wai-kumea,  Wai-haro- 
rangi,  and  Te  Matenga-o-te-tini-o-Pokaua,  this  last  being  also  a 
general  name  for  the  wThole  war,  in  wdiich  Pokaua  is  that  of 
the  principal  ariki  engaged,  who  was  killed. 

We  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  suggesting  a probable 
date  for  these  events,  nothing  more  than  this  that  the  celebrated 
Maui  family  were  descendants  of  those  who  first  left  the  Father- 
land. The  period  of  the  Maui  family  is  fairly  well  fixed  by 
Rarotongan  and  Maori  genealogies  as  about  60  generations  ago, 
which  converted  into  years  by  allowing  four  generations  to  a 
century,  carries  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  as  the  date  at  wThich  they  flourished,  but 
whether  before  or  after  the  exodus  from  Tawhiti-roa,  cannot 
yet  be  settled.  It  will  be  noticed  by- those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  book  “Hawaiki,”  that  this  period — the  fifth  century — agrees 
fairly  well  with  the  date  assigned  to  the  exodus  of  the  Polynes- 
ians from  Indonesia,  as  deduced  from  Rarotonga  traditions, 
and  in  a lesser  degree  with  Fornander’s  dates. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Fornander  uses  30  years  for  a 
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generation  instead  of  25,  which  latter  number  was  arrived  at 
after  taking  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  Polynesian  scholars, 
missionaries,  &c.,  and  has  been  used  throughout  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Polynesian  Society  as  a measure  of  dates. 

To  follow  the  further  adventures  of  this  particular  migra- 
tion we  must  leave  the  history  dictated  by  the  old  priest,  Te 
Matoro-hanga,  and  take  up  the  narrative  of  another  old  priest, 
whose  story  was  dictated  to  an  intelligent  European  in  the  year 
1840,  and  which  has  luckily  been  preserved. 

After  referring  to  the  above  incidents,  the  old  priest  pro- 
ceeded with  his  narrative,  stating  that  there  were  seven  canoes, 
the  names  of  some  of  which  were,  (three  names  being  forgot- 
ten) : 

Ahu, 

T angi-haere-moana, 

Pae-kohu, 

Te  Marama. 

that  came  on  from  Tawhiti-roa  (Long  Tawhiti).  The  names 
of  the  chiefs  who  led  this  migration  were  Tawhito-rangi,  Tu- 
te-mahurangi,  Tu-rongo-rau  and  Mahu-rangi;  these  were  the 
ariki  or  head  chiefs.  We  give  them  here  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  names  may  be  found  in  the  Hawaiian  genealogies.  The 
statement  is  made  that  they  started  away  steering  to  the  north- 
east, in  consequence  of  information  which  they  had  received 
concerning  other  lands  in  that  direction.  This  is  an  important 
statement,  but  would  lead  us  too  far  into  the  region  of  conjec- 
ture to  he  discussed  here.  “And  so  these  arikis  and  their  people 
departed  and  sailed  away  to  the  north-east  until  they  discovered 
land  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tawhiti-nui  (Great  Taw- 
hiti), on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  land.  At  this  time 
fear  came  upon  the  people,  and  they  said:  “Now  indeed  shall 

we  all  be  killed  by  the  people  of  this  land!”  They  then  saw 
opposite  to  them  a great  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  on  the 
south-western  side  of  that  land,  and  into  this  great  river  the 
canoes  entered,  and  paddled  up  it  an  immense  distance,  (ka 
aua  atu  ki  roto),  which  means  a very  long  way,  probably  days, 
or  even  weeks  paddling.  After  a time  Tawhito-rangi  suggested 
to  the  other  arikis  that  they  should  build  a pa  or  fortification 
in  order  to  secure  an  asylum  for  the  women  and  children. 
Though  the  people  of  the  land  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  had  come  across  them.  The  above  proposal  was  not 
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agreed  to ; but,  coming  in  their  up-river  course  to  a perpendicu- 
lar cliff  overhanging  the  river  with  a cave  in  the  face  of  it, 
they  decided  to  enlarge  and  fortify  this  place.  It  was  named 
To  Kohurau.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  pa  was  one  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

After  dwelling  in  the  cave,  Te  Kohurau,  and  in  another 
cave  named  Hui-whenua,  which  belonged  to  Taka-wairangi  and 
his  people,  for  a long  time,  the  people  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  enabled  to  forsake  the  caves  and  build  pas  in 
the  open  lands. 

Here  our  narrative  breaks  off  with  the  statement  that  “In 
the  generation  of  Irapanga  and  his  children,  they  migrated 
from  thence  with  all  their  people,  in  six  canoes,  and  finally 
made  the  island  named  Ahu,  (Oahu),  and  from  them  descended 
the  inhabitants  of  Maui,  Hawaiki,  and  other  islands  in  that 
neighborhood.”8 

In  other  parts  of  these  same  documents  we  learn  that  Hawa- 
iki (Hawaii)  was  first  of  all  named  Maui-nui,  subsequently 
changed,  and  that  two  other  smaller  islands  off  north  and  north- 
west of  Maui  were  then  named  Maui-pae,  and  Maui-taha.  The 
narrative  goes  on  to  say:  “In  the  days  of  Uenuku-rangi  and 

Tane-here-po,  a man  named  Roere  discovered  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  departed  from  Maui-iti  (Maui)  and  from  Maui-nui 
(Hawaii)  over  the  ocean,  singing  and  crying  their  farewells 
to  the  living  left  behind,  on  their  way  to  Irihia,  to  Te-hono-i- 
wairua,  (in  the  Fatherland).  In  consequence  of  this  Uenuku- 
rangi  said : “Enough ! Let  us  change  the  name  of  Maui-nui 

(Hawaii)  to  Hawaiki-rangi.” 

From  other  parts  of  these  narratives  we  here  and  there  pick 
up  incidental  references  to  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  amongst 
them  is  this  statement,  that  on  leaving  Tawhiti-nui  (Great  Taw- 
hiti,  not  Long  Tawhiti;  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  dis- 
tinction), they  steered  north-east,  because  the  strong  wind  was 
favorable  in  that  direction,  until  they  came  to  land  on  Ahu 
(Oahu).  This  strong  wind  was  no  doubt  the  south-west  mon- 
soon. Again  we  find  a statement  to  the  effect  that  in  sailing 
from  Ahu  to  Hawaiki  (Tahiti),  the  course  is  due  south.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  S.  10°  E.  Further,  this  series  of  documents, 


8 As  to  the  identity  of  Ahu  with  Oahu,  see  Dr.  Emerson’s  “Unwrit- 
ten Literature  of  Hawaii,”  p.  190,  also  “Journal  of  the  Polynesian  So- 
ciety,” Vol.  XIX,  p.  141. 
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from  which  I am  now  quoting,  in  referring  to  a great  canoe 
race  that  had  momentous  consequences  in  connexion  with  the 
first  settlement  of  New  Zealand,  states  that  it  took  place  at  Ha- 
waii, but  this  is  contradicted  by  other  histories,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  the  Hawaiki  where  the  canoe  race  took  place  was 
Tahiti,  not  Hawaii,  although  there  were  canoes  from  O-ahu, 
Maui  and  Hawaii  there,  which  took  part  in  the  race.  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

But  to  return  on  our  steps  for  a while.  Can  we  decide  where 
Tawhiti-nui  (Great  Tawhiti)  was  with  its  great  river?  I have 
already  suggested  that  Tawhiti-roa  (Long  Tawhiti)  is  Suma- 
tra. On  the  expulsion  of  the  people  from  there  “they  went 
north-east.”  No  doubt  they  would  follow  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  strike  out  to  sea  to  the  north-east. 
If  so,  then  the  land  they  would  make  would  be  the  south-west 
corner  of  Borneo,  near  Pontianak,  where  the  great  river  Ka- 
poeas  falls  into  the  sea,  which  river  is,  according  to  the  maps, 
navigable  for  400  miles,  and  up  which,  it  is  suggested,  the 
fleet  of  canoes  went  when  their  crews  discovered  and  occupied 
the  caves.  It  therefore  seems  probable,  as  all  the  conditions 
fit  in,  that  Borneo  is  Tawhiti-nui,  (Great  Tawhiti). 

As  to  the  further  voyage  of  the  canoes  from  Tawhiti-nui  to 
O-ahu,  the  south-west  monsoon  is  said  to  have  urged  them  to 
take  the  direction  of  north-east.  But  here,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  marangi,  which  has  been  translated  north-east,  is 
equally  used  for  east-north-east,  and  this  is  the  direction  of 
Oahu  from  Borneo.  Although  no  particulars  of  this  part  of 
the  voyage  are  given,  a glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  the 
canoes  must  have  passed  through  the  Carolines,  the  Marshall 
and  the  Radack  groups,  with  land-falls  every  few  days,  until 
on  leaving  the  latter  islands,  they  would  have  to  cross  about 
2400  miles  of  open  ocean,  the  total  distance  from  Borneo  to 
Oahu  being  not  far  from  8700  miles.  This  great  distance, 
but  with  many  stopping  places  on  the  way,  was  not 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Polynesians.  The  open  sea  part 
without  islands  is  only  a few  days  longer  than  the  voyage  from 
Hawaii  to  Tahiti;  and  2400  miles  is  no  longer  than  from  Ta- 
hiti to  New  Zealand,  a voyage  that  has  frequently  been  made 
by  the  Polynesians. 

It  was  said  above  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Irapanga  that 
the  voyage  to  Ahu  (Oahu)  was  made.  Now,  if  this  man’s 
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name  can  be  found  in  Hawaiian  genealogies,  we  shall  have  a 
check  on  the  only  line  I know  of  on  which  he  is  shown.  In  the 
large  table  at  the  end  of  “Hawaiki”  (3rd  Edition)  will  be 
found  this  name  at  47  generations  back  from  the  year  1900, 
or  in  other  words,  he  flourished  about  the  year  725  A.  D.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  trust  to  one  genealogy  alone,  and  therefore  we 
can  accept  this  date  as  only  tentative.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  differs  only  75  years  from  the  date  fixed  by  Fornander 
as  that  of  the  first  settlement  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands ; that  is, 
if  his  dates  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  25  rather  than  30 
years  to  a generation. 

We  pass  onward  down  through  the  centuries  until  we  come 
to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  when  we  find  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  people  named  Toi-te-huatahi,  who  was  then  living 
in  Tahiti.  He  was  the  first  of  the  eastern  Polynesians  who  set- 
tled in  Hew  Zealand.  About  the  year  1350  we  find  his  des- 
cendant, Tamatea-ariki-nui,  also  living  in  Tahiti;  but  he 
headed  a large  expedition  from  there  in  the  “Takitumu”  and 
“Horouta”  canoes,  and  also  settled  in  Hew  Zealand.  It  is 
stated  of  him  that  he  was  a chief  of  Oahu,  of  Tahiti,  and  many 
other  islands.  But  I understand  that  his  name  is  not  known 
in  Hawaii — probably  he  had  another  name  by  which  he  was 
known  there. 

Such  then  is  the  record  of  an  early  settlement  of  Polyne- 
sians on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  our  first  discovering  these 
narratives  in  the  volumes  now  with  the  Polynesian  Society,  it 
caused  considerable  amazement  and  doubt  as  to  their  authenti- 
city; but  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  were  corroborated  by  the 
matter  dictated  by  more  than  one  of  the  old  priests,  and  that  the 
different  parts  fitted  into  one  another.  In  an  interview  with  the 
scribe  who  wrote  down  this  dictated  matter,  (a  man  now  of 
over  seventy  years  of  age),  most  careful  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the  names,  &c.,  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  had  been  introduced  in  modern  times,  after 
the  European  occupation  of  Hew  Zealand,  and  after  a conse- 
quent knowledge  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  had  been  imparted 
to  the  Maoris.  But  no!  I found  that  my  friend,  intelligent 
and  able  man  that  he  is,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  where 
Ahu,  Maui,  and  Hawaiki-rangi  were;  and  he  added  that  none 
of  the  old  priests  on  being  questioned,  had  any  more  know- 
ledge of  them  than  that  the  names  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
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Whare-wananga  for  ages  past.  The  writer  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  the  narrative  is  genuine,  and  could — did  space  per- 
mit—he  supported  by  many  statements  from  the  traditions  of 
other  than  these  East  Coast  tribes,  statements  which  heretofore 
have  appeared  very  obscure. 

We  may  conclude  this  paper  by  pointing  out  that  the  mere 
variations  in  the  names,  as  Ahu  for  Oahu,  Maui-pae  for  Molo- 
kai or  Lanai,  Maui-taha  for  either  Lanai  or  Molokai  or  Kahoo- 
lawe,  and  the  direction  given  of  Tahiti  from  Hawaii,  are  strong 
points  of  confirmation;  the  more  so  perhaps  as  the  modern 
name  for  Oahu  is  Wahu,  a name  derived  from  the  whalers,  and 
which  my  informant  did  not  identify  with  Ahu  (or  Oahu). 
Ho  works  of  reference  are  just  now  available  from  which  to 
ascertain  the  prevalent  winds  along  the  course  which  the  voy- 
ages took  from  Borneo  to  Oahu,  but  it  would  he  interesting  to 
study  the  question  from  that  point  of  view,  and  from  that  of 
the  currents.  Certainly  the  Easterly  Counter  Equatorial  Cur- 
rent would  aid  them  very  materially  as  far  as  the  Badack 
Group. 


Remarks  on  the  Preceding  Paper 

BY  W.  D.  ALEXANDER 


It  can  safely  be  said  that  onr  Society  has  never  listened 
to  a more  interesting  paper  than  the  one  just  read.  The  author’s 
knowledge  of  Polynesian  languages  and  traditions  is  unsur- 
passed, and  he  has  had  remarkable  success  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  old  priests  in  the  different  groups,  and  and  in  ob- 
taining from  them  the  sacred  history  of  their  race. 

The  opinion  that  the  lands  to  which  Irapanga’s  people  mi- 
grated from  Tawhiti-nui  were  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  much 
in  its  favor.  In  the  Rarotongan  account  of  Hi-te-rangiora, 
(the  letter  h is  always  dropped  in  that  dialect),  his  brother, 
Tu-te-rangi-atea,  and  their  voyages,  given  in  S.  Percy  Smith’s 
“Hawaiki,”  we  find  the  names  of  Yaihi,  (Maori),  Waihi,  (Ha- 
waii), Tavai,  (probably  Kauai),  Rgangai,  (probably  Lanai), 
and  Maro-ai,  which  may  be  Molokai.  The  ancient  Tahitians 
also  knew  of  Hawaii  under  the  name  Vaihi. 

As  is  stated  in  “Hawaiki,’  the  word  hiti,  Iniki,  wlniti,  iti, 
(according  to  the  dialect),  means  the  east.  In  the  Rarotongan 
list  of  islands  visited  by  Tu-te-rangi-atea  we  find  the  Fiji  is- 
lands mentioned  under  the  names,  Iti-nui,  Iti-rai  (or  rahi),  &c. 
Fiji  is  the  Tongan  form  of  the  word.  The  Fijians  themselves 
pronounce  it  Viti,  while  the  Samoans  call  the  Fiji  group  Ta- 
fiti.  Of  the  Hawaiian  names  Kahiki-ku  and  Kahiki-moe, 
(east  and  west  Kahiki),  the  former  no  doubt  means  Tahiti, 
while  the  latter  may  refer  to  Fiji. 

The  Rarotongan  account,  given  in  “Hawaiki,”  then  goes  on 
to  state  that  Tu-te-rangi-atea  came  to  Hawaiki  (Tahiti),  and 
that  he  built  a sacred  house  on  a neighboring  island  which  he 
named  Rangiatea  (Ra’iatea),  in  Hawaiian  Laniakea.  All  this 
shows  the  probability  of  the  Maori  tradition  about  the  migra- 
tion to  Oahu. 

At  the  same  time  it  gives  the  decided  impression  that  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  events  related  above  took  place  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed  this  is  the  view  taken  in  the  last 
edition  of  “Hawaiki,”  where  we  find  the  statement  that  at 
the  period  of  Ui-te-rangiora,  “the  headquarters  of  the  people  was 
in  Fiji,  with  colonies  in  the  Tonga  and  Samoa  groups”  (p.  169) 
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On  page  64  of  the  same  work  we  read  that  the  Maoris  of  the 
East  Coast  have  a saying  that  their  ancestors  “came  from  Hono- 
i-wairua  to  Tawhiti-pa-inamao,  thence  to  Tawhiti-roa,  thence  to 
Tawhiti-nui,  and  thence  to  Hew  Zealand.  It  is  difficult/’ 
adds  the  author,  “to  locate  these  places,  but  they  probably  in- 
clude Eiji  and  Tahiti,  in  both  of  which  groups  the  ancestors 
of  the  Maoris  once  dwelt.” 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  give 
up  this  view.  I would  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  largest  of 
the  Fiji  islands,  Viti  Levu,  (Great  Fiji),  is  the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  Tawhiti-nui.  It  measures  ninety  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  fifty  from  north  to  south.  On  its  south-east  side  it 
contains  some  considerable  rivers,  on  one  of  which  the  town  of 
Rewa  is  situated.  The  voyage  from  thence  to  Oahu  of  about 
2700  miles  is  much  more  credible  than  one  of  8700  miles  from 
Borneo. 

Besides,  there  are  many  considerations  which  combine  to 
prove  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Polynesians  as  a distinct 
race.  At  least  it  seems  certain  that  they  must  have  left  Indo- 
nesia before  the  Hindu  migration  thither,  (beginning  300  B. 
C.),  which  introduced  the  Hindu  civilization,  writing  and  other 
arts,  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  many  Sanscrit  terms,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  any  Polynesian  dialect.  At  the  period  of 
Hui-te-rangiora  Java  was  thoroughly  Hinduized,  and  magnifi- 
cent Buddhist  temples  were  built,  the  ruins  of  which  are  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  arts  of  weaving,  of  making 
pottery,  of  working  iron,  &c.,  were  then  widely  diffused  through 
the  Archipelago,  hut  were  unknown  to  the  Polynesians  until 
the  arrival  of  Europeans. 

In  fact,  Indonesia  appears  to  have  been  occupied  then  as 
now  by  Mongoloid  and  Papuan  races,  speaking  fifty  different 
languages,  and  widely  different  from  the  Polynesians  in  mental 
and  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  characters.  It  therefore  seems 
unlikely  that  there  has  been  any  intercourse  between  the  Poly- 
nesians and  Indonesia  since  the  Christian  era. 


Legendary  Places  in  Honolulu 

BY  W.  D.  WESTERVELT 
( Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting , Jan . 24,  1911.) 


Honolulu  is  a name  made  by  the  union  of  the  two  words 
Hono  and  lulu.  Mr.  Curtis  J.  Lyons  says  it  means  “Sheltered 
Hollow.”  Mr.  George  Ainoa,  an  old  Hawaiian,  says  that  “Ho 
no”  means  “abundance”  and  “lulu”  means  “calm”  or  “peace” 
or  “abundance  of  peace.”  The  navigator  who  gave  the  defini- 
tion “Fair  Haven”  was  out  of  the  way  inasmuch  as  the  name 
does  not  belong  to  a harbor,  but  to  a district  having  “abundant 
calm,”  or  “a  pleasant  slope  of  restful  land.” 

Hono-lulu,  was  probably  a name  given  to  a very  rich  district 
of  taro  land  near  what  is  now  known  as  the  junction  of  Liliha 
and  School  streets,  because  its  chief  was  Honolulu,  one  of  the 
high  chiefs  of  the  time  of  Kakuhihewa,  according  to  the  legends. 
Kamakau,  the  Hawaiian  historian,  describes  this  taro  district 
thus : “Hono-lulu  was  a small  district,  a pleasant  land  looking 

toward  the  west, — a fat  land,  with  flowing  streams  and  springs 
of  water,  abundant  water  for  taro  patches.  Mists  resting  in- 
land breathed  softly  on  the  flowers  of  the  hala.” 

Kakuhihewa  was  a king  of  Oahu  in  the  long,  long  ago  and 
was  so  noted  that  for  centuries  the  island  Oahu  has  been  named 
after  him  “The  Oahu  of  Kakuhihewa.”  He  divided  the  is- 
land among  his  favorite  chiefs  and  officers,  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  places  received  by  them  from  the  king.  Thus  what  is 
now  known  as  Honolulu  was.  until  the  time  of  Kamehameha  I 
almost  always  mentioned  as  “Kou,”  after  the  chief  Kou,  who 
was  an  “Ilamuku,”  or  “Marshal,”  under  the  king  Kakuhihewa. 
“Kou”  appears  to  have  been  a small  district  or,  rather,  a chiefs 
group  of  houses  and  grounds,  loosely  defined  as  lying  between 
Hotel  street  and  the  sea  and  between  Huuanu  avenue  and  Ala- 
kea  street. 

Ke-Kai-o-Mamala  was  the  name  of  the  surf  which  came  in 
the  outer  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Kou.  It  was  named 
after  Mamala,  a chiefess  who  loved  to  play  konane,  (Hawaiian 
checkers),  drink  awa,  and  ride  the  surf.  Her  first  husband 
was  the  shark  man  Ouha,  who  later  became  a shark  god,  living 
as  a great  shark  outside  the  reefs  of  Waikiki  and  Koko  Head. 
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Her  second  husband  was  the  chief  Hono-kau-pu,  to  whom  the 
King  gave  the  land  east  of  the  land  of  Kou.  This  land  after- 
wards bore  the  name  of  its  chief,  Hono-kau-pu.  In  this  section 
of  what  is  now  called  Hono-lulu  were  several  very  interesting 
places. 

Kewalo  was  the  place  where  the  Kauwa,  a very  low  class  of 
servants,  were  drowned  by  holding  their  heads  under  water, 
according  to  the  law  known  as  “Ke-kai-he-hee.”  Kewalo  was 
also  the  nesting  ground  of  the  owl  who  was  the  cause  of  the  bat- 
tle between  the  owls  and  the  King  Kakuhihewa,  wherein  the 
owls  from  Kauai  to  Hawaii  gathered  together  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  the  king. 

Toward  the  mountains  above  Kewalo  lies  Makiki  plain,  the 
place  where  rats  abounded,  living  in  a dense  growth  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs.  This  was  a famous  place  for  hunting  rats 
with  bows  and  arrows. 

Ula-kua  was  the  place  where  idols  were  made.  This  was 
near  the  lumber  yards  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Richards  street. 

Ka-wai-a-hao,  the  site  of  the  noted  old  native  church,  was 
the  location  of  a fine  fountain  of  water  belonging  to  a chief 
named  Hao.  It  means  “The  Water  belonging  to  Hao.” 

Ke-kau-kukui  was  close  to  Ula-kua,  and  was  the  place  where 
small  konane  (checker)  boards  were  laid.  These  were  flat  stones 
with  rows  of  little  holes  in  which  a game  was  played  with  black 
and  white  stones.  Here  Mamala  and  Ouha  drank  awa  and  play- 
ed konane.  Here  also  Kekuanaoa,  father  of  Kamehameha  V., 
built  his  home. 

In  “Hono-kau-pu”  was  one  of  the  noted  places  for  rolling 
the  flat-sided  stone  disc  known  as  the  “maika”  stone.  This 
was  not  far  from  Richards  and  Queen  streets,  although  the 
great  “Ulu-maika”  place  for  the  gathering  of  the  chiefs  was  in 
“Kou.” 

“Ka-ua-nono-ula,”  the  “rain  with  the  red  rainbow,”  was 
the  place  in  this  district  for  the  “wai-lua,”  or  ghosts,  to  gather 
for  their  nightly  games  and  sports.  Under  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  near  the  present  Hawaiian  Board  rooms  at  the  junction 
of  Alakea  and  Merchant  streets,  these  ghosts  made  night  a 
source  of  dread  to  all  the  people. 

Another  place  in  Honolulu  for  the  gathering  of  ghosts  was 
at  the  corner  of  King  street  and  Huuanu  avenue. 

Puu-o-waina  or  Punchbowl,  was  a “hill  of  sacrifice”  or 
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“offering”  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  native  words  and 
not  “Wine-hill”  as  many  persons  have  said.  Kamakau,  a native 
historian  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  says:  “Formerly  there  was 

an  Tmu  ahi/  a fire  oven,  for  burning  men  on  this  hill.  Chiefs 
and  common  people  were  burned  as  sacrifices  in  that  noted  place. 
Men  were  brought  for  sacrifice  from  Kauai,  Oahu,  and  Maui, 
but  not  from  Hawaii.  People  could  be  burned  in  this  place 
for  violating  the  tabus  of  the  tabu  divine  chiefs.” 

“The  great  stone  on  the  top  of  Punchbowl  hill  was  the  place 
for  burning  men.” 

Part  of  an  ancient  chant  concerning  “Punchbowl”  reads  as 
follows : 


“O  the  raging  tabu  fire  of  Keaka, 

O the  high  ascending  fire  of  the  sacrifice ! 

Tabu  fire,  scattered  ashes. 

Tabu  fire,  spreading  heat.” 

Kuuanu  Valley,  inland  from  Kou,  was  full  of  interesting 
legendary  places.  The  most  interesting,  however,  is  the  little 
valley  made  by  a mountain  spur  pushing  its  way  out  from  the 
Kalihi  foothills  into  the  larger  valley,  and  bearing  the  name 
“Waolani,”  the  wilderness  home  of  the  gods,  and  now  the  home 
of  Honolulu’s  Country  Club.  This  region  belonged  to  the 
“eepa”  people.  These  were  almost  the  same  as  the  ill-shaped, 
deformed  or  injured  gnomes  of  European  fairy  tales. 
In  this  beautiful  little  valley  which  opened  into  Huuanu  Valley 
was  the  heiau  Waolani  built  for  Ka-hanai-a-ke-Akua,  “The 
chief  brought  up  by  the  gods,”  long  before  the  days  of  Kaku- 
hihewa.  It  was  said  that  the  two  divine  caretakers  of  this 
chief  were  Kahano  and  Hewa,  and  that  Kahano  was  the  god 
who  lay  down  on  the  ocean,  stretching  out  his  hands  until  one 
rested  on  Kahiki  (Tahiti  or  some  other  foreign  land)  and  the 
other  rested  on  Oahu.  Over  his  arms  as  a great  bridge  walked 
the  “Menehune,”  or  fairy  people,  to  Oahu.  They  came  to  be 
servants  for  this  young  chief  who  was  in  the  care  of  the  gods. 
They  built  fish  ponds  and  temples.  They  lived  in  Manoa  Val- 
ley and  on  Punchbowl  Hill.  “Ku-leo-nui”  (Ku  with  the  loud 
voice)  was  their  master.  He  could  call  them  any  evening.  His 
voice  was  heard  over  all  the  island.  They  came  at  once  and 
almost  invariably  finished  each  task  before  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
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ing  sun  drove  them  to  their  hidden  resorts  in  forest  or  wilder- 
ness. 

Wao-lani  heiau  was  the  place  where  the  noted  legendary 
musical  shell,  “Kiha-pu,”  had  its  first  home — from  which  it 
was  stolen  by  Kapuni  and  carried  to  its  historic  home  in  Waipio 
Valley,  Hawaii.  Below  Wao-lani  Heights,  the  xnenehunes  built 
the  temple  “Ka-he-iki”  for  the  child  nourished  by  the  gods,  and 
here  the  priest  and  prophet  lived  who  founded  the  priest-clan 
called  “Mo-o-kahuna,”  one  of  the  most  sacred  clans  of  the  an- 
cient Hawaiians.  Hot  far  from  this  temple  was  the  scene  of 
the  dramatic  plea  of  an  owl  for  her  eggs  when  taken  from  Ke- 
walo  by  a man  who  had  found  her  nest.  This  is  part  of  the 
story  of  the  battle  of  the  owls  and  the  king.1 

Hearer  the  bank  of  the  Huuanu  stream  was  the  great  bread- 
fruit tree  into  which  a woman  turned  her  husband  by  magic 
power  when  he  was  about  to  he  slain  and  offered  as  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  This  tree  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  wooden 
gods  of  the  Hawaiians,  being  preserved,  I think,  even  to  the 
times  of  Kamehameha  I. 

At  the  foot  of  Huuanu  Valley  is  “Pu-iwa,”  a place  by  the 
side  of  the  Huuanu  stream.  Here  a father,  Maikoha,  told  his 
daughters  to  bury  his  body,  that  from  it  might  come  the  “Wau- 
ke”  trees,  from  which  kapa-cloth  has  been  pounded  ever  since. 

From  this  place,  the  legend  says  the  Wauke  trees  spread 
over  all  the  islands. 

In  the  bed  over  which  the  Huuanu  waters  pour  is  the  legend- 
ary stone  called  “The  Canoe  of  the  Dragon.”  This  lies  among 
the  boulders  in  the  stream  not  far  from  the  old  Kaumakapili 
Church  premises. 

In  Huuanu  Valley  was  the  fierce  conflict  between  Kawelo,  the 
strong  man  from  Kauai,  assisted  by  two  friends,  and  a band  of 
robbers.  In  this  battle  torn-np  trees  figured  as  mighty  war-clubs. 

These  are  legendary  places  which  border  Kou,  the  ancient 
Hono-lulu.  Besides  these  are  many  more  spots  of  great  interest 
as  in  Waikiki  and  Manoa  Valley,  but  these  lie  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Kou  and  ancient  Honolulu.  In  Kou  itself  was 
the  noted  Pakaka  temple.  This  temple  was  standing  on  the 
western  side  of  the  foot  of  Fort  street  long  after  the  fort  was 
built,  after  which  the  street  was  named.  It  was  just  below  the 


i See  “The  Owls  of  Honolulu.”  Mid-Pacific  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
457-462.  April,  1911. 
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fort.  Pakaka  was  owned  by  Kinau,  the  mother  of  Kamehameha 
V.  It  was  a heiau  built  before  the  time  of  Kakuhihewa.  In 
this  temple  the  school  of  the  priests  of  Oahu  had  its  headquart- 
ters  for  centuries.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  adorned  all 
around  with  heads  of  men 'offered  in  sacrifice. 

Kou  was  probably  the  most  noted  “konane”  place  on  Oahu. 
There  was  a famous  large  stone  almost  opposite  the  site  of  the 
temple.  Here  the  chiefs  gathered  for  many  a game.  Property 
and  even  lives  were  freely  gambled  away.  The  Spreckels  build- 
ing covers  the  site  of  this  famous  gambling  resort. 

One  of  the  finest  “ ITlu-maika”  places  on  the  islands  was  the 
one  belonging  to  Kou.  This  was  a hard,  smooth  track  about 
twelve  feet  wide  extending  from  the  corner  on  Merchant  and 
Fort  streets  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  along  the 
seaward  side  of  Merchant  street  to  the  place  beyond  Huuanu 
avenue  known  as  the  old  iron  works  at  Ula-ko-heo.  It  was 
used  by  the  highest  chiefs  for  rolling  the  stone-disc  known  as 
“the  maika  stone.”  Kamehameha  I is  recorded  as  having  used 
this  maika  track. 


WHERE  THE  PATH  CLINGS  TO  NUUANU  PALI 


The  Introduction  of  the  Algaroba 

BY  FATHER  REGINALD  YZENDOORN 
[Read  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  May  25,  1911.) 


In  and  around  Honolulu,  and  generally  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  eye  meets  with  clusters  of  trees 
which  seem  to  he  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  desert. 

Lands  so  stony  and  arid  as  to  appear  utterly  worthless  for 
foresting,  offer  a favorable  soil  to  this  member  of  the  great  tree 
family,  and  barren  wastes,  as  for  instance,  the  Mahukona  de- 
sert on  Hawaii,  offer  fair  prospects  of  being  turned  into  rank 
forests,  ere  many  years  elapse  after  the  advent  of  the  algaroba. 

The  algaroba  tree,  called  by  botanists  Prosopis  juliflora  or 
Prosopis  dulcis , and  by  the  Hawaiians  kiawe , is  said  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  honey-mesquit  tree  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  tree  belongs  to  the  order  of  Leguminosae,  suborder  of 
Mimoseae.  The  yellow  pods  which  it  hears  with  great  regulari- 
ty and  in  abundance,  form,  with  the  exception  of  grasses,  the 
most  important  animal  food  in  the  islands ; and  since  some  time 
ago  a machine  to  grind  the  beans  was  devised  by  C.  W.  Renear, 
they  promise  to  become  an  important  article  of  exportation. 

According  to  a local  tradition,  the  progenitor  of  this  forest 
tribe  is  still  alive  and  standing  on  the  premises  of  the  Catholic 
Mission  at  Honolulu,  near  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Beretania 
streets. 

The  following  inscription  is  attached  to  it: 

FIRST  ALGEROBA  TREE 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Imported  and  planted  in  1837 
by  Father  Bachelot, 

Founder  of  the  Catholic  Mission. 

This  tablet  was  put  there  by  a member  of  the  Mission  about 
the  year  1895,  who  also  furnished  the  information  contained  in 

* It  would  seem  that  the  proper  spelling  of  this  word  ought  to  be 
algarroba  (with  two  r’s)  since  the  word  has  entered  our  language 
through  the  Spanish  algarrobo,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  Arab 
kharrub.  The  Century  and  Standard  Dictionaries  give  algarroba,  with 
algaroba  as  a variant. 

In  deference  to  local  usage  we  have  followed  the  latter  spelling 
throughout  this  article. 
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an  article  in  the  Independent,  April  20,  1896,  from  which  the 
following  are  extracts : 

“In  the  south-easterly  corner  of  the  Catholic  Mission  and  on 
Fort  Street  may  he  observed  a stalwart  old  Algeroba  tree  show- 
ing marked  signs  of  age  and  impending  decay.  In  girth  it  is 
probably  over  four  feet  in  diameter  and  its  upper  branches 
spread  high  above  the  surrounding  houses.  v 

“From  this  single  tree  have  grown  the  millions  of  algeroba 
trees  that  may  be  found  everywhere  flourishing  upon  lands 
theretofore  barren,  and  furnishing  shade  and  food  for  cattle 
and  firewood  and  profit  for  thousands.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  gift  ever  brought  to  these  islands  by  the  for- 
eign agriculturalist. 

“In  1827,  Father  Bachelot  was  expelled  from  the  country 
by  the  ‘missionary’  government  of  the  day.  He  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  In  1837,  he  returned  to  Ha- 
waii and  brought  with  him  four  slips  of  algeroba  trees,  which 
he  planted  in  the  grounds  of  the  mission.  The  one  now  stand- 
ing was  the  only  one  that  thrived  and  from  its  fruit  many  trees 
were  planted  in  different  parts  of  this  islands. 

“In  1839,  Father  Bachelot  was  again  ordered  to  leave  the 
islands.  He  was  a very  sick  man  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
vessel  which  took  him  away,  on  a stretcher.  While  he  was  be- 
ing carried  through  the  mission  grounds  and  as  he  passed  the 
young  algeroba  tree,  he  weepingly  but  courageously  exclaimed: 
‘As  this  young  tree  may  in  God’s  Providence  grow  and  overshad- 
ow others  in  this  land,  so  may  the  Gospel  and  my  Church  grow 
and  flourish  here  forever.’  ” 

It  is  perhaps  of  very  little  interest  to  the  general  public 
to  know  at  what  time  and  from  where  a particular  tree  was  im- 
ported to  a certain  place,  and  it  may  taste  of  pomposity  to  ap- 
ply the  methods  of  historical  criticism  to  a subject  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Nevertheless  this  algaroba  tree  having  attracted  at  differ- 
ent times  some  special  attention,  we  are  perhaps  excusable  for 
discussing  at  some  length  the  statements  of  the  above  quoted 
article. 

First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  some  evident  mistakes 
which  occur  therein. 

Father  Bachelot  having  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  7th 
day  of  July,  1827,  in  company  with  Fathers  Short  and  Armand, 
three  lay  brothers  and  several  mechanics,  he  and  Father  Short 
were  expelled  the  24th  of  December,  1831;  Father  Armand 
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had  left  voluntarily  two  years  earlier.  The  two  priests  were 
taken  to  California,  where  Father  Bachelot  took  charge  of  the 
Mission  San  Gabriel,  whilst  Father  Short  was  employed  in  a 
college  at  Monterey. 

After  a few  years,  having  been  made  to  believe  that  circum- 
stances in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been  so  altered  that  a new 
attempt  to  take  up  a residence  there  might  prove  successful, 
the  two  missionaries  again  arrived  at  Honolulu  the  17th  of 
April,  1837,  landing,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
authorities,  but  were  soon  again  forced  to  leave. 

Father  Short  left  for  Valparaiso  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  Father  Bachelot  on  the  23d  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
in  company  with  Father  Maigret,  who  had  made  an  effort  to 
enter  Hawaii. 

Father  Bachelot  was  in  ill  health  at  the  time  of  sailing,  and 
died  only  a few  days  afterwards,  rather  unexpectedly.  At 
his  departure  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  a long  sickness 
to  he  enabled  to  pay  several  visits  to  Father  Maigret  on  board 
the  vessel  Europa.  It  is  therefore  hardly  probable  that  he 
needed  being  carried  to  the  vessel  on  a stretcher,  neither  is  any 
mention  of  this  circumstance  made  in  contemporary  communi- 
cations. The  story  of  the  planting  of  the  algaroba  tree  is  a 
mere  oral  tradition  which  in  1896,  was  written  down  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however*  that 
before  1870  the  planting  of  that  tree  was  attributed  by  the  na- 
tives and  the  members  of  the  mission  to  Father  Bachelot. 

This  tradition  being  of  a relatively  recent  date  and  having 
never  been  contradicted  as  to  the  substance,  we  may  admit  the 
importation  by  that  priest  to  he  a fact ; but  the  planting  of  the 
tree  must  have  taken  place  much  earlier  than  1837. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Father  Bachelot, 
at  his  second  arrival  at  Honolulu,  did  not  come  from  Mexico, 
as  the  Independent  stated,  but  from  California. 

Now,  although  we  are  told  in  the  Bulletin  No.  48  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1904,  that  the  alga- 
roba is  the  mesquite  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  California  is  doubtless  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States,  I have  many  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Prosopis 
juliflora  is  unknown  there. 

Moreover  at  the  time  of  his  second  attempt  to  establish  a 
Catholic  Mission  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Father  Bachelot 
was  so  engrossed  with  his  fears  of  not  being  admitted  that  there 
must  have  been  scarcely  any  room  in  his  mind  for  thoughts  of 


improving  the  little  property  he  had  left  behind  on  his  first 
banishment. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  there  were  algaroba 
trees  in  California,  and  that  the  father  had  brought  some  seeds 
along.  If  he  had  sown  them  immediately  after  his  arrival,  there 
could  have  been  but  one  or  more  insignificant,  leafless  and 
branchless  stalks  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  their  sight 
would  hardly  have  inspired  a simile  for  the  desired  growth  and 
spread  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

We  cannot  know  the  exact  words  the  priest  has  uttered  at 
the  occasion;  the  ones  quoted  in  the  Independent  are  certainly 
not  historical,  since  a Catholic  priest  will  never  say  “my” 
church,  but  simply  “the”  church. 

But  the  very  fact  that  a sight  of  a certain  tree  has  inspired 
Father  Bachelot  with  uttering  a wish  for  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  islands,  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
was  one  he  had  planted  and  which  had  in  a striking  manner 
grown  and  spread  itself. 

If,  then,  the  algaroba  tree  was  imported  and  planted  by  the 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Mission,  it  must  have  been  before  his 
first  banishment. 

If  so,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  gotten  the  seeds  from  one 
of  the  three  countries  where  he  landed  before  his  arrival  at 
Honolulu,  to  wit:  Chili,  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  fact  that  two 
species  of  prdsopis  are  found  in  those  countries  favors  this  sug- 
gestion. 

But  when  we  read  Father  Bachelors  journal,  the  hypothesis 
becomes  untenable.  This  journal,  which  extends  from  Novem- 
ber 20,  1826,  till  November  30,  1827,  is  kept  very  minutely  ; 
birds,  fishes  and  trees  are  therein  described  with  so  much  detail 
that  it  looks  rather  a treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  New 
Spain  than  the  diary  of  a traveling  clergyman. 

The  prosopis,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  his 
attention,  except  perhaps  at  Quilca,  where  he  noticed  Acacias 
dites  d’  Amerique,  (American  Acacias,),  by  which  term  he  may 
well  have  meant  the  algaroba. 

Had  the  tree  so  particularly  attracted  his  attention  that  he 
thought  of  introducing  it  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  would 
not  have  omitted  giving  a detailed  description  of  it,  according 
to  his  wont. 

Hence  there  remains  only  one  supposition : that  the  seeds 
were  brought  from  France. 

Favorably  to  this  hypothesis,  we  have  a document  which,  be- 
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ing  nearly  contemporaneous,  is  more  than  the  expression  of  a 
simple  oral  tradition,  since  it  must  have  been  made  under  the 
supervision  or  by  order  of  Mgr.  Maigret,  the  second  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  doubtless  had  his  informa- 
tion from  either  Father  Bachelot  or  Bro.  Melchoir,  the  catechist 
who  remained  at  Honolulu  when  the  priests  were  banished,  and 
than  which  two  persons  none  could  know  better  the  story  of  the 
algaroba. 

This  document  is  a lithographed  plan  of  the  Honolulu  Cathe- 
dral on  which  the  algaroba  tree  is  also  represented  with  the  fol- 
lowing legend  in  French: 

“Tree  planted  by  Mr.  Bachelot.  It  is  a splendid  acacia; 
the  seed  had  been  taken  from  the  Boyal  Garden  at  Paris.” 

The  steeple  being  represented  without  a clock-face,  and  this 
having  been  put  in  place  on  November  4,  1846,  it  follows  that 
the  drawing  must  have  been  made  before  this  date,  but  after 
1842,  the  year  mentioned  on  it. 

It  may  now  be  objected  that  an  acacia  is  not  an  algaroba,  and 
that  if  the  latter  is  meant,  these  trees  do  not  grow  in  France. 

Hereupon  we  answer  that  although  the  acacia  and  the  pro- 
sopis  are  not  identical,  being  different  genera,  though  of  the 
same  order  and  and  even  of  the  same  suborder,  there  is  sufficient 
resemblance  between  them  to  excuse  one  who  is  not  a botanist 
for  confounding  them.  We  have  seen  that  at  Quilca  Father 
Bachelot  seems  to  have  made  the  same  mistake. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  algarobas  do  abound 
in  the  south  of  France  but  the  name  is  given  to  a tree  of  a genus 
different  from  the  prosopis.  It  is  the  so-called  Locust  tree  or 
St.  John’s  Bread,  the  pods  of  which  greatly  resemble  those  of 
our  own  algaroba,  and  are  much  relished  not  only  by  the  cattle 
but  by  the  people. 

It  was,  however,  not  necessary  that  the  tree  which  Father 
Bachelot  is  said  to  have  imported  from  France,  was  a native  of 
that  country. 

The  Frenchman,  John  Fives,  a favorite  of  King  Liholiho, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  sending  of  Catholic  missionaries 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  had  also  induced  the  French  minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  found  in  that  group  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural establishment,  on  the  lands  which  he  claimed  to  possess. 

The  French  government  equipped  accordingly  the  ship  La 
Comete,  on  which  the  missionaries  were  admitted  as  free  pass- 
engers; agricultural  implements  and  seeds  of  different  kinds 
were  provided. 
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If  among  these  seeds  were  those  of  the  prosopis , they  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemborg,  whose  con- 
servatories are  rich  in  rare  plants,  or  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  which  contains  nursery  and  naturalization  gardens.  One 
of  these  parks  may  have  been  called  “Jardin  du  Hoi”  during 
the  monarchy. 

When  the  missionaries  arrived  at  Honolulu  they  rented  a 
piece  of  land  with  three  grass  huts,  the  site  of  which  is  not 
known.  They  did  not  cultivate  it. 

The  members  of  the  intended  agricultural  establishment  soon 
returned,  the  undertaking  proving  abortive  from  the  beginning 
on  account  of  Mr.  Rives’  failure  to  return  to  Hawaii. 

A young  lawyer,  Mr.  de  Morineau,  who  had  been  charged 
by  his  government  to  conduct  the  establishment,  obtained  from 
the  king  before  leaving,  the  grant  of  a piece  of  land  where  his 
workmen  might  construct  a dwelling  place.  This  grant  is  a 
part  of  the  present  mission  plot.  The  priests  began  at  once  to 
clear  the  land,  caused  a well  to  be  dug,  and  soon  started  culti- 
vation. 

In  December,  1828,  Father  Bachelot  writes: 

“We  have  cultivated  our  garden  in  the  French  style;  we 
have  made  a regular  garden  of  it  which  together  with  some 
plants  which  are  unknown  here,  make  an  object  of  curiosity  of 
it  for  both  the  foreigners  and  the  natives.  But  the  heat  and 
the  insects  have  destroyed  everything.” 

Among  the  things  planted  were  “some  seeds  brought  from 
France,”  which  Father  Bachelot  showed  to  Governor  Kuakini 
when,  towards  the  end  of  November,  1827,  that  chief  called  on 
the  priests. 

We  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  conclude  that  our  pre- 
sent algaroba  is  the  product  of  one  of  those  seeds  brought  from 
France,  and  the  only  survival  of  the  general  destruction  “caused 
by  the  heat  and  the  insects.” 

We  will  terminate  this  essay  by  suggesting  that  the  Hawaii- 
an name  for  the  prosopis,  “Kiawe,”  is  perhaps  a native  effort 
to  render  the  word  acacia  as  pronounced  by  Father  Bachelot, 
rapidly  and  with  a strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  word  cia  was  more  easily  caught,  the  “c”  in  ac- 
cordance with  Hawaiian  phonology  changed  into  a ‘k,’  and  the 
strong  final  accent  rendered  by  the  almost  silent  syllable  “we.” 
This  etymological  attempt  may  be  a strained  one,  but,  from 
whence  did  the  ITawaiians  otherwise  get  the  word  for  this  new 
tree. 


History  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
Agency  in  Honolulu 

BY  THOMAS  G.  THRUM. 

{Read  at  the  Spring  Meeting , May  25,  1911.) 


Among  the  various  business  concerns  of  the  early  days  of 
Honolulu  were  several  that  took  high  rank,  and  from  the  echoes 
that  have  come  down  to  us  were  well  worthy  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  community,  the  histories  of  which  would  fur- 
nish an  interesting  and  instructive  series,  not  only  from  their 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  islands,  commercially  and 
otherwise,  but  also  in  the  side-lights  they  would  throw  upon  the 
political  canvass  of  their  time  in  passing. 

Probably  the  most  notable  one  in  this  category  was  the  es- 
tablished branch  house,  or  agency  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, which,  for  its  honorable  business  dealings  and  its  moral 
and  financial  aid  to  the  Hawaiian  government  at  its  formative 
period,  entitles  it  to  more  than  passing  notice. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  late  day  to  gather  accurate  data  from 
the  fragmentary  material  available  to  formulate  a consecutive 
record  during  the  period  of  its  existence  here,  yet  sufficient  is 
at  hand  to  warrant  attention  and  repay  the  effort  of  search  and 
enquiry. 

An  impression  prevailed,  and  the  statement  is  in  cold  print, 
that  the  origin  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  business  at 
these  islands  was  in  occasional  shipments  of  goods  consigned 
to  Bichard  Charlton,  the  British  consul*  for  disposal,  which 
dated  back  to  1829.  In  a trial  against  Charlton  in  1844  certain 
testimony  was  given  as  to  his  having  been  the  early  representa- 
tive of  the  Company  here,  but  giving  no  date.  Ho  record  of 
transactions  are  discovered  to  substantiate  this  early  claim,,  and 
in  conflict  therewith  Alexander  Simpson,  an  early  official  of  the 
Company,  and  intriguer,  as  acting  British  consul  with  Lord 
George  Paulet  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  government 
in  1843,  in  his  book1  makes  the  statement  that  the  agency  of 


i The  Sandwich  Islands,  Alex.  Simpson  Esq.,  London,  1843. 
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the  Company  was  established  here  in  1834  in  the  arrival  of 
“an  agent  from  London,  appointed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  productions  of  its  posses- 
sions on  the  North-west  coast  of  America.”  The  agent  re- 
ferred to  was  Mr.  George  Pelly2,  of  whom  Sir  George  Simpson, 
the  Governor  in  chief  of  the  Company’s  Territories  in  North 
America,  in  the  account3  of  his  visit  to  these  islands  in  1842 
makes  mention,  and  as  shown  by  the  archives  and  early  news- 
papers of  the  time  here. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  evidence  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Honolulu  agency  with  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Simpson  regarding  his  connection  therewith,  where- 
in he  states : “I  had  been  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany and  in  the  spring  of  1839  was  summoned  to  proceed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  superintend  mercantile  operations  which 
the  Company  proposed  to  carry  on  there.  My  first  visit  was 
one  merely  of  observation  and  inquiry.  After  spending  two 
months  at  Honolulu  I returned  to  the  Columbia  River  to  con- 
fer with  the  manager  of  the  Company’s  affairs  there ; the  result 
of  my  recommendations  being  the  shipment  from  England  of 
goods  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds — a ship- 
ment which  I calculated  could  be  repeated  and  increased  each 
year.  I touched  again  at  that  port  in  the  summer  of  1840  en 
route  to  California,  and  in  1841  I arrived  at  same  place  from 
the  Columbia  River4,  fully  empowered  to  assume  the  active 
management  and  control  of  the  business  which  I had  planned 
out,  but  through  the  loss  of  a near  relative  I embarked  at  once 
for  England.  After  spending  but  three  months  there  I was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Governor  of  the  Company  to  return  to 
the  islands  on  my  former  mission,  but  on  my  arrival  there,  the 
arrangements  I had  made  and  plans  of  business  I had  formed 
were  overset  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  the  local  Governor  of  the 
Company’s  Territories,  and  I immediately  threw  up  the  com- 

2  A close  relative  of  Sir  J.  Henry  Pelly,  Bart.,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

3 Journey  Round  the  World,  Sir  George  Simpson,  2 Vols.  London, 
1847. 

4 Note. — Confirming  the  above  dates  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  movements 
our  files  show  the  arrival,  June  24,  1840,  of  H.  B.  Co’s  bark  Columbia 
from  the  Columbia  River,  having  as  passengers  Messrs  E.  O.  Hall, 
Alex.  Simpson  and  James  Steel.  These  two  latter  were  outward  pass- 
engers again  by  the  same  vessel,  July  15th,  on  her  clearance  for  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Simpson  was  a returning  passenger  again  to  this  port  by 
the  same  bark  Columbia,  January  2,  1841. 
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mission  which  I held  as  a chief  trader  in  the  service.”  Probably 
this  had  reference  to  an  expansion  of  the  Company’s  business 
here  beyond  merely  the  disposal  of  “the  products  of  their  North- 
west possessions,”  which  new  policy — if  such  it  was — Mr.  Simp- 
son wished  credit  for.  But  we  find  evidence  of  increasing  busi- 
ness in  the  direct  importation  of  English  goods  previous  to  his 
advent. 

With  Mr.  Pelly  was  subsequently  associated  a Mr.  George 
T.  Allan  in  the  agency  of  the  Company.  This  change  probably 
took  place  about  1840,  as  Pelly’ s name  as  agent  appears  alone 
up  to  that  time,  while  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  George 
various  documents  and  advertisements  couple  their  names  as 
agents,  and  custom  entries  and  manifests  are  signed  by  one  or 
the  other  as  “one  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.”  Alex. 
Simpson  makes  no  mention  of  Air.  Allan,  while  Sir  George  re- 
fers to  him  simply  as  “an  officer  in  our  regular  service.”  Mr. 
Allan  is  remembered  as  a person  of  affable,  agreeable  manners, 
and  an  ideal  salesman,  which  position  doubtless  was  his  end  of 
the  business  management.  Mr.  Pelly  had  a far  different  per- 
sonality, both  in  appearance  and  temperament ; a veritable  “ J ohn 
Bull.”  A writer  of  his  time  termed  him  “an  Englishman  of 
the  Englishmen,  associating  very  little  with  the  people  of  the 
town.”  Air.  Alex.  Simpson  describes  him  as  “a  man  of  harsh 
and  repulsive  manners,”  but  in  a suit  against  Charlton  for  de- 
famation of  character  quite  another  trait  was  shown  toward 
his  vilifier. 

Mr.  Pelly  was  also  the  agent  for  Lloyd’s  at  this  port.  Land 
Office  records  show  him  to  have  early  become  a landowner  in 
the  purchase,  February  6,  1835,  from  Bichard  Bidley,  for  the 
sum  of  $700  of  the  premises  on  Hotel  street  from  Adams’  Lane 
to  the  corner  lot  of  George  Bush,  at  Alakea,  and  confirmed  later 
by  Boyal  Patent  to  him.  Both  of  these  properties  are  now  oc- 
cupied as  a site  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  He  also  had 
as  a summer  retreat  the  Luakaha  property  in  Nuuanu  valley, 
previously  held  by  a Captain  Hinckley ; now  and  for  some  years 
past  in  the  Cooke-Atherton  estates. 

Our  earliest  records  show  a number  of  vessels  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  connected  with  the  commerce  of  this  port  from 
the  Columbia  Biver  and  from  London,  among  which  were  the 
barks  Columbia , Vancouver,  and  Cowlitz,  as  regular  packets 
with  the  North-west  coast,  and  occasionally  others,  more  parti- 
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cularly,  perhaps,  in  the  import  trade  from  London,  en  route  to 
their  Pacific  Coast  and  Sitka  stations.  Thus  the  first  paper 
published  in  English  here,  the  “Sandwich  Island  Gazette,”  in 
its  initial  number,  July  30,  1836,  has  among  its  marine  intelli- 
gence the  arrival  on  the  14th  of  the  Br.  bark  Columbia , Darby, 
(Hudson  Bay  Co.  Ship),  13  days  from  Columbia  Biver,  and 
the  following  day  the  Br.  ship  Nereide , Royal,  (Hudson  Bay 
Co.  ship),  153  days  from  London,  en  route  for  the  Columbia 
River,  for  which  she  sailed  July  21st.  Among  the  passengers 
per  Nereide  was  noted  the  name  of  Rev.  Herbert  Beaver,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  chaplain  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  to  join  the  colony  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Vancouver. 

The  earliest  location  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  store 
here  appears  to  have  been  on  the  Ewa,  or  north  side  of  Huuanu 
street,  adjoining  the  “Blonde”  lot  cornering  on  King,  premises 
that  became  well  known  as  “Aienui” — great  debt.  Whether 
this  term  applied  through  a liberal  credit  policy  of  the  agency 
during  its  occupancy,  or  was  inherited  from  the  earlier  days 
of  sandal-wood  trade  is  not  clear,  but  the  name  held  for  many 
years.  The  store  is  remembered  as  a two  story  shingle-sided 
building  that  stood  end  on  to  the  street.  An  agreement  of  lease 
dated  January  1,  1840,  between  George  Pelly  and  Halelio  (Haa- 
lilio),  secretary  of  the  king,  of  these  premises  is  on  file  in  the 
archives,  “for  the  period  of  two  years  certain  at  $700  per  an- 
num, with  option  of  one,  two,  or  five  years  additional  on  six 
months  notice  at  same  rate.”  There  is  nothing  found  to  the 
contrary  and  the  general  belief  is,  that  this  lease  was  but  a 
continuing  occupancy  of  the  same  premises.  Very  few  of  the 
early  mercantile  houses  ever  gave  their  location  in  their  business 
cards  or  advertisements,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
agent  or  agents  during  all  its  years  of  existence  here  never  broke 
the  record  in  this  respect.  Little  is  gathered  from  the  papers 
of  their  time  on  account  of  an  apparent  non-advertisement  policy 
of  the  agency.  The  Gazette,  already  referred  to,  was  in  its 
second  year  before  the  Company’s  first  advertisement  appear- 
ed (August  5,  1837),  of  “lumber  just  received  per  H.  B.  Co. 
brig  Lama , consisting  of  30,000  ft.  inch  boards,  70  beams  18ft. 
12x4  and  500  rafters  12  @ 18ft.  (Signed)  George  Pelly,  Agent 
H.  H.  B.  Co.”  This  ad  was  changed  March  31,  1838,  to  note 
further  lumber  supplies,  as  also  salmon,  butter,  flour,  etc.,  per 
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H.  H.  B.  Co’s  bark  Nereide , followed  by  one  in  December  of 
like  supplies  per  H.  B.  Co’s  bark  Columbia , and  again  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  per  Nereide. 

The  ships  of  the  Company  engaged  in  the  North-west  trade 
appear  to  have  made  Honolulu  a port  of  call  en  route  from  Lon- 
don early  in  its  career  here,5  leaving  such  freight  and  miscel- 
laneous merchandise  as  found  a ready  market,  and  occasionally  so 
on  the  homeward  voyage.  On  this  subject  Rev.  Samuel  Parker, 
after  describing  the  station  of  Fort  Vancouver  makes  the  fol- 
lowing mention:6 

“Besides  what  lumber  is  used  in  the  common  business  about 
this  station,  one  and  sometimes  two  ship  loads  are  sent  annually 
to  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  sells  for  about  fifty  dollars  the 
thousand  feet.  Spars  and  timber  for  shipping  are  also  sent  to 
that  market.  * * * Not  less  than  a ship  load  of  goods  is 

brought  from  England  annually,  and  always  at  least  one  in  ad- 
vance of  their  present  use,  so  that  if  any  disaster  should  befall 
their  ship  on  her  passage,  the  business  of  the  Company  would 
not  have  to  be  suspended.  Thus  there  is  rarely  less  than  two  ship 
loads  of  goods  on  hand.  The  annual  ship  arrives  in  the  spring, 
takes  a trip  to  Oahu  during  the  summer  freighted  with  lumber 
to  the  island,  and  bringing  back  to  V ancouver  salt  and  other  com- 
modities, but  generally  not  enough  for  ballast;  and  at  the  end 
of  September,  or  in  October,  she  sails  for  England  with  the 
peltries  obtained  during  the  preceding  year.” 

Vessels  from  the  Columbia  River  for  Honolulu  during  the 
existence  of  the  Company’s  agency  at  San  Francisco  occasionally 
touched  at  that  port  en  route.  That  station  was  discontinued 
in  1846,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  selling  out  their  establish- 
ment at  Yerba  Buena  and  embarking  their  people  and  effects 
on  the  Vancouver  for  Columbia  River:  Howard  & Mellish  of 

Boston  being  the  purchasers  of  the  business  and  premises. 

Among  the  documents  on  file  in  the  Archives  is  the  draft  of  an 
agreement  dated  February  11,  1840,  between  Governor  Ke- 
kuanaoa  and  George  Pelly,  permitting  the  latter  to  take  sixty 

5 Note. — Vessels  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  leaving  London,  from 
1835  to  1844,  and  may  be  later,  brought  out  selections  of  toys,  clothes, 
and  fancy  articles  from  a Mrs.  Saunders,  of  Dover  St.,  Southwark, 
London,  for  disposal  here  by  auction  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Oahu  Charity  School.  The  sum  realized  for  this  object  at  the 
latter  year  above  given  had  reached  upwards  of  $2,500.  (Wyllie’s  Notes) 

6 Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  3rd  Edn. 
Ithaca,  1842. 
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Hawaiians  for  the  Company’s  service  in  the  Columbia  River 
for  a period  of  three  years,  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  said 
term  on  penalty  of  $20  each,  excepting  only  in  the  event  of  their 
death.  Like  permission  must  have  been  secured  earlier,  for 
Sandwich  Islanders  were  desirable  members  of  the  Colony.  Sir 
Geo.  Simpson  makes  mention  in  his  work  of  the  valuable  as- 
sistance rendered  the  settlement  by  half  a dozen  Hawaiians 
during  a threatened  attack  in  1829  from  the  Indians  on  the 
Umpqua  River. 

Mr.  Pelly  is  found  among  Honolulu’s  philanthropic  citizens 
in  supporting  the  movement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Oahu 
Charity  School.  In  1839  he  succeeded  Chas.  Brewer  as  honor- 
ary secretary  of  its  Committee,”  and  toward  the  close  of  1840 
signs  the  call  for  the  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  for  January 
6,  1841,  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Hungtai.  This 
was  the  Pagoda  building  that  stood  on  Merchant  street,  near 
Fort. 

A matter  not  so  much  to  his  credit  was  his  attitude  in  regard 
to  public  road  improvement,  for  there  is  on  file  in  the  Ar- 
chives a protest  by  Pelly  and  others  against  being  taxed  for 
work  on  public  roads,  though  they  would  be  the  most  benefitted. 
As  a consequence  Governor  Kekuanaoa  discontinued  the  pro- 
posed improvements.  There  is  another  protest  filed  by  him 
about  the  same  time,  with  Skinner  and  Greenway  joining, 
against  domestic  servants  being  taxed  (in  accordance  with  the 
law)  in  lieu  of  their  working  on  the  public  roads.  While  on 
the  subject  of  protests  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  one  of 
September  30,  1842,  wherein  George  Pelly  and  Geo.  T.  Allan 
protest  to  the  king  and  Governor  Kekuanaoa  against  Alexander 
Simpson  being  recognized  as  Acting  British  consul.  How  much 
this  may  have  been  induced  by  personal  motives,  or  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  intriguing  character  and  ulterior  motives  of 
the  man,  proving  him  too  prejudiced  for  so  important  an  official 
position  we  know  not,  but  subsequent  events  so  proved  these 
facts,  that  they  did  but  rightful  public  service,  whatever  the 
motive.  Mr.  Simpson  showed  himself  a willing  accomplice 
of  British  consul  Charlton  in  fomenting  trouble  with  the  Ha- 
waiian government  and  magnifying  grounds  of  complaint  for 
alleged  injuries  to  British  subjects,  hence  his  selection  to  suc- 
ceed him  during  his  absence. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  state  of  affairs  Sir  George  Simpson,  Gov- 
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vernor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  provinces  (and  uncle  of 
Alexander),  arrives  on  the  scene,  much  to  the  nephew’s  discom- 
fiture. Sir  George,  with  his  secretary,  Mr.  Hopkins,  arrived 
at  Honolulu,  February  12,  1842,  on  the  Cowlitz , from  Van- 
couver, via  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara,  accompanied 
into  port  by  the  Am.  brig  J oseph  Peabody , Capt.  Dominis,  from 
Mazatlan.  He  was  visited  on  the  vessel  while  waiting  to  enter 
“by  Mr.  Pelly,  agent  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  for  these  islands  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Allan,  an  officer  in  the  same  service.” 

The  next  day  the  Vancouver  touched  here  en  route  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, resuming  her  voyage  March  14th  and  taking  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, for  England.  Following  her  departure  attention  was 
devoted  to  local  conditions,  etc.,  which  Sir  George  says  he  found 
very  much  divided;  merchants  being  pitted  against  each  other 
by  nationalities,  politics  and  religion;  used  in  many  cases  “as 
a cloak  over  more  sordid  motives,  rivalry  in  trade  often  lurking 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  * * * This  belligerent  spirit  oftens 
leads  to  serious  litigation,  forcing  into  court  cases  which,  in  a 
different  state  of  feeling  would  be  settled  amicably  by  the 
parties  themselves.  During  my  short  stay  I was,  I believe,  use- 
ful in  adjusting  some  of  these  differences.” 

At  Honolulu  Sir  George  held  conferences  with  Kekuanaoa 
and  Dr.  Judd  on  affairs  of  state,  more  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  and  finance  matters,  and  in  discussing  trials 
by  jury  he  is  credited  with  suggesting  the  advisability  of  the 
government  having  an  attorney-general.  These  matters  con- 
cluded he  then  left  on  the  Cowlitz , March  17th,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Charlton,  and  Mr.  Pelly,  for  a visit  of  several  days  to 
the  Court  at  Lahaina.  At  Mr.  Richard’s  solicitation  Sir  George 
consented  to  be  bearer  of  dispatches  to  England.  Several  con- 
ferences with  the  king  and  premier  on  affairs  political  were 
held,  at  which  upon  Sir  George’s  suggestion,  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Richards  should  proceed  to  England  as  envoy,  toward 
the  expenses  of  which  George  Pelly  was  directed  to  grant  the 
king  an  order  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  of  London  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  should  he  require  it.  Later  it  was  de- 
cided that  Haalilio,  the  king’s  secretary,  should  accompany  Mr. 
Richards  on  this  mission  for  the  recognition  of  Hawaiian  In- 
dependence. Papers  being  in  readiness  and  signed,  Sir  George 
left  March  24th  for  London,  via  Sitka  and  across  Siberia. 

The  following  early  movements  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany’s vessels  at  Honolulu  present  some  points  of  interest. 
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Bark  Columbia  arrived  here  July  14,  1836,  13  days  from  the 
Columbia  River;  a very  smart  passage.  She  returned  to  same 
port  August  1st  and  was  back  here  the  latter  part  of  December, 
en  route  for  London,  for  which  port  she  sailed  January  5,  1837. 

The  arrival  of  the  Nereide  from  London,  and  later  from  the 
Columbia  River  is  already  mentioned.  She  was  also  a return- 
ing ship  from  that  station  in  February,  1839. 

March  28,  1839,  the  Vancouver  touched  here  from  London, 
leaving  a week  later  for  the  station  of  that  name.  July  24th 
she  returned  here  with  a cargo  of  lumber,  spars  and  salmon. 

After  1840  the  following  additional  vessels  appear  in  the 
Company’s  service,  viz:  Bark  Brothers , from  London,  with 

staple  goods  and  naval  stores,  and  later  engaged  in  the  Columbia 
River  trade.  Ship  Nepaul  from  London,  via  Valparaiso.  Bark 
Cowlitz  from  Columbia  River,  June,  1841,  bringing  lumber 
for  the  new  stone  church,  and  from  London,  in  1842,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  apparently  becoming  a regular  packet  with 
the  barks  Columbia  and  Vancouver.  Ship  Admiral  Mo  or  son, 
from  London,  April  10,  1845,  by  which  vessel  came  as  passen- 
gers for  this  place  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown  and  4 children, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Covington,  Miss  Rhodes,  H.  J.  Rhodes  and 
Jas.  Robinson,  all  of  whom  became  creditably  identified  with 
these  islands.  The  brig  Mary  Dare  also  has  frequent  mention 
following  her  first  noticed  arrival  from  London,  April  14,  1847. 
Several  other  names  are  met  with  but,  apparently,  were  trans- 
ient vessels  only. 

Following  the  formation  of  Constitutional  government  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  application  of  the  first  tariff  act,  approved 
May  11,  1842,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1843,  the  first  vessel 
to  make  customs  entry  and  pay  the  ad  valorum  duty  of  3 per 
cent  provided  therein  was  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co’s  hark  Van- 
couver from  the  Columbia  River,  January  6,  consigned  to  G. 
T.  Allan,  agent  for  the  Company. 

The  clearance  and  entry  of  vessels  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  during 
the  preceding  year,  indicate  considerable,  commercial  activity 
in  1842. 

This  prominence  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  Hawaii,  doubtless  led  the  historian  Jarves  in 
his  first  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  express  the  fear  of 
its  ultimate  destiny  of  “swallowing  up  all  individual  enter- 
prises, whether  English,  French  or  American,”  and  quoting 
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Greenhow  as  authority  for  this  result  experienced  in  their  trade 
on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America,  wherein  he  states: 

“The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  already  driven  American 
shipping  from  its  former  branches  of  lucrative  trade.  * * * 

and  within  a year  have  made  a hold  attempt  to  monopolize  that 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  this,  if  a judgement  can  be  formed 
from  their  past  successes,  their  wealth,  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
puny  competition  of  individual  traders,  and  the  determination 
exhibited,  which  boldly  avows  for  its  object  the  extinction  of 
American  commerce  in  that  region,  they  may  be  successful. 

“Allied  with  this  design,  is  the  object  of  either  securing  the 
action  of  the  Hawaiian  government  in  their  favor,  or  of  having 
it  pass  into  the  power  of  their  own.”7 

These  jealous  fears,  so  far  as  the  Company’s  designs  of  trade 
and  political  monopoly  in  these  islands  were  concerned,  were 
so  unwarranted  that  the  unjust  aspersions  were  withdrawn  in 
subsequent  editions  of  his  history,  and  in  place  thereof  the 
beneficent  influence  of  its  officers  in  sustaining  the  government 
in  its  course  and  policy  is  acknowledged. 

During  the  political  excitement  attending  the  seizure  of  the 
islands  by  Lord  George  Paulet,  February  25,  1843,  little  is 
learned  but  much  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  or  its  representatives,  against 
which  the  dominant  party  was  at  enmity,  personally  and  politi- 
cally, and  a successful  suit  by  Mr.  Pelly,  agent  of  the  Company, 
against  Charlton  for  some  £3,000  on  behalf  of  parties  in  Val- 
paraiso, for  debt,  about  this  time,  did  not  lessen  the  breach. 
The  next  year,  Mr.  Pelly  in  self  defense  brought  a suit  against 
Charlton  for  slander,  which,  on  a jury  trial  like  the  other,  ob- 
tained a verdict  and  the  award  of  damages  of  $3,450  and  costs, 
which  claim  Pelly  the  next  day  offered  to  waive  on  payment  of 
the  lawyer’s  fee  in  the  case.8 

From  this  period  for  several  years  a more  liberal  use  of  ad- 
vertisement space  in  the  papers  is  noted,  and  the  business  card 
of  the  concern  reads: 

George  Pelly  & George  T.  Allan, 

Agents  for  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  H.  I. 


7 History  of  Sandwich  Islands,  Jas.  Jackson  Jarves,  Boston,  1843. 

8 Polynesian,  January  29,  1844. 
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In  the  licenses  taken  out  for  wholesale  and  retail  merchandise 
and  wholesale  spirits,  and  their  renewals,  they  are  found  in 
nearly  all  cases  in  the  name  of  the  agents,  not  of  the  Company, 
except  in  a few  instances  for  the  spirit  license. 

By  the  ship  Nepaul  from  London,  via  Valparaiso,  February 
25,  1845,  arrived  Mr.  Chas.  Gordon  Hopkins,  who  had  been 
strongly  recommended  to  the  service  of  the  government  by  Sir 
George  Simpson,  and  during  his  many  years  of  residence  here 
filled  successively  a number  of  responsible  official  positions. 
The  advertisement  of  goods  by  this  vessel  by  the  agents  of  the 
Company  occupies  three  fourths  of  a column  in  nonpariel  type, 
and  shows  the  varied  assortment  of  goods  selected  for  this 
market.  This  was  succeeded  by  a half  column  one  of  miscel- 
laneous goods  ex  Cowlitz , and  renewed  from  time  to  time  there- 
after as  new  supplies  came  to  hand,  occasionally  including 
Chinese  goods. 

Regarding  the  character  of  products  and  dealings  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  the  following  extract  from  an  English 
paper  relating  to  the  Vancouver  station  bears  out  well  the  Com- 
pany’s reputation  and  policy  during  its  existence  here,  for  it 
was  well  known  as  “a  one  price  store of  good  quality  goods ; 
the  rate  was  the  same  whether  singly  or  by  the  dozen. 

“A  regular  price  is  set  upon  everything.  Their  goods  are 
all  of  the  most  superior  kind,  and  it  is  no  less  a rule  to  sell  them 
reasonable  than  it  is  to  have  them  good.9” 

In  the  steps  taken  by  the  government  toward  the  construction 
of  water  works  and  laying  of  mains  for  supplying  the  town 
and  shipping,  among  others  Mr.  Pelly  was  asked  if  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  could  furnish  an  estimate  of  cost  for  cast 
iron  and  lead  pipe,  etc.,  necessary  to  connect  with  a Nuuanu 
reservoir  planned  near  the  second  bridge.  He  replied,  January 
7,  1845,  that  he  would  transmit  same  to  the  Company  in  Lon- 
don, the  reply  to  which  is  found  dated  September,  1847.  Filed 
with  it  is  another  estimate,  without  date,  signed  by  P.  & J.  Bus- 
sell, Engineers,  Sydney,  placing  the  cost  of  pipes,  lead  for 
joints,  freight,  and  cost  of  laying  at  $9,722.30.  Neither  parties, 
however,  got  the  bid,  for  the  initial  material  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Honolulu’s  water  system  came  from  Boston  in  1850. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a loan  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  for  the  expenses  of  Hawaii’s  envoys  abroad.  The 


9 London  Mail,  September  8,  1848. 
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government  was  again  a borrower  from  them  in  1843  to  the 
amount  of  $13,800,  for  loans  to  Ladd  & Co.,  obtained  in  London 
through  Mr.  Richards  by  P.  A.  Brinsmade  to  meet  his  Belgian 
scheme  expenses.10 

R.  C.  Wyllie,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a letter  to  Sir 
George  Simpson  of  May‘1,  1845,  (among  other  things)  thanks 
him  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  important  services  on 
many  occasions,  and  requests  that  the  Company’s  ships  may  be 
permitted  to  bring  needed  government  supplies  when  there  was 
room.* 11  Another  Foreign  Office  document  of  July  5,  1847,  ad- 
dressed to  George  Pelly  is  on  file  which  states:  “Great  as 

have  been  the  obligations  of  this  government  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  for  pecuniary  aid  in  times  of  difficulty,  they  are 
not  greater  than  those  arising  from  the  moral  aids  by  the  orderly 
and  friendly  example  of  yourself  and  other  agents  of  that  power- 
ful British  Commercial  association  during  periods  of  political 
excitement.” 

In  February,  1846,  a selection  of  Hawaiian  fancy  wood  was 
sent  by  the  Hawaiian  government  to  A.  Barclay  Esq.,  London, 
to  be  made  into  a table  each  for  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Sir  J. 
Henry  Pelly,  “in  esteem  and  gratitude  for  important  services;” 
doubtless  referring  to  their  labors  for  the  recognition  of  Hawaii- 
an independence. 

Preparation  was  made  this  year  (1846)  for  the  moving  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  store  from  its  Huuanu  street  quarters 
to  the  corner  of  Queen  and  Fort  streets,  now  occupied  by  the 
Beaver  block.  A lease  is  on  record,  in  Hawaiian,  from  Chas. 
Kanaina  to  George  Pelly  for  said  premises  for  the  term  of  25 
years  from  February  1,  1846,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $500,  all 
buildings  and  improvements  to  be  erected  thereon  to  revert  to 
the  lessor  at  end  of  said  term.  The  lease  contains  the  covenant 
that  the  lessor  shall  not  distill  nor  sell  liquor  on  the  premises, 
but  consents  that  new  buildings  may  be  erected  of  wood  and 
shingled,  as  he  may  wish,  during  the  years  of  said  lease.  This 
permission  for  the  erection  of  wooden  and  shingled  structures 
had  reference,  probably,  to  the  style  of  house  the  agency  was 
occupying  at  the  time.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  best  part  of  the 
year  was  occupied  in  the  erection  of  a two  story  coral  building 

10  Arbitration  Report,  Hawaiian  Government  vs.  Ladd  & Co. 

11  A high  tribute  to  Sir  Geo.  Simpson  by  Minister  Wyllie  may  be 
found  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1855. 
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with  slate  roof,  fronting  on  Queen  street,  and  adjoining  Charl- 
ton’s property,  while  one  story  storage  buildings  ran  along  its 
Fort  street  length  and  back  along  the  French  & Greenway  prem- 
ises. The  store  stood  end  on  to  the  street  but  some  little  distance 
off  the  road,  having  a front  veranda  partly  enclosed;  the  stairs 
were  in  front  at  the  right  side  of  the  doorway,  leading  to  the  up- 
per veranda.  The  exact  time  of  removal  to  these  new  quarters  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  paper  mention,  or  notice  by  advertisement 
of  the  agents  themselves,  but  it  is  learned  approximately  by  the 
removal  notice  to  Huuanu  of  the  succeeding  tenants,  Everett 
& Co.,  under  date  of  January  16,  1847,  of  “having  taken  the 
store  and  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co. 

David  McLaughlin,  a prominent  officer  of  the  Company’s 
Horth-west  stations  made  a visit  to  Honolulu  in  1846,  arriving 
here  from  the  Columbia  River  September  22nd,  per  bark  Tou- 
lon. The  object  of  his  mission  was  doubtless  one  of  business 
supervision  and  enquiry,  though  the  length  of  his  stay  eludes  our 
search. 

Following  the  political  disturbances  of  1843  referred  to,  came 
the  disastrous  failure  of  Ladd  & Co.,  that  disrupted  business 
in  the  islands  to  its  very  center.  Likely  their  credit  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  agency  had  been  strained  to  the  limit,  for  among 
the  victims  calling  for  an  exhibit  of  its  affairs  Pelly  and  Allan 
appear  second  on  the  list.  One  sheriff’s  sale  on  execution  is- 
sued by  the  court  against  Ladd  & Co.,  in  their  favor  was  for 
$2,010.48.  Mr.  Pelly’s  name  occurs  frequently  as  an  assignee 
in  various  bankruptcy  cases,  which  may  mean  a pecuniary  in- 
terest therein  in  behalf  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  McLaughlin’s  report  on  agency  conditions  here  evidently 
could  not  have  been  of  a quieting  nature  for  as  early  as  March 
4,  1847,  Mr.  Dugald  MacTavish  arrives  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Company,  Vancouver,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  per 
brig  Currency  Lass , and  enters  upon  an  investigation  of  business 
affairs  which,  in  due  course,  reveals  Mr.  George  Pelly  to  be 
indebted  to  the  Company  in  a large  amount.  Of  this  we  will 
deal  later. 

Ho  change  in  the  advertisements  or  business  card  of  the 
agency  takes  place  till  July  3rd,  which  was  the  last  appearance  of 
the  half  column  ad  by  Pelly  & Allan,  agents  H.  B.  Co.  of 
“goods  ex  Mary  Dare/'  and  the  issue  following  (July  10th),  was 
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the  last  insertion  of  their  business  card.  It  is  not  shown  at  once 
that  Mr.  MacTavish  succeeded  to  the  agency  of  the  Company  in 
these  islands,  though  the  renewing  licenses  from  July  1,  1847, 
are  in  his  name.  Publicity  by  advertisement  of  any  change 
is  carefully  avoided.  Advertisements  thereafter  are  simply  by 
“ Agents  of  H.  B.  Co.,”  no  names  being  given ; or  in  the  arrival 
of  their  vessels  with  goods,  it  is  to  “H.  B.  Co’s  Agents”  as  in 
the  case  of  brig  Mary  Dare  in  July,  1848.  In  the  arrival  of 
that  vessel,  July  3rd,  came  James  Douglass,  Esq.,  Chief  Factor 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Chas.  Stuart,  Esq.,  his 
secretary;  the  object  and  length  of  whose  stay  is  not  mentioned, 
but  very  likely  it  had  to  do  with  the  investigations  in  progress 
for  Mr.  Pelly  was  still  in  the  field,  his  name  and  MacTavish’s 
appearing  together  in  a case  at  court  July  15th,  as  though 
alike  agents  of  the  Company.  Of  Mr.  Allan,  and  the  date  of 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Company  here  the  press  is  si- 
lent, but  from  this  station  he  went  to  San  Francisco  during  the 
gold  fever  exodus;  the  custom  house  records  say  per  bark  Wm. 
H.  Shailer , June  14,  1850.  Mr.  Pelly  left  for  England  much 
later. 

At  the  called  meeting  of  merchants  of  the  organization  of  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce,  October  15,  1850,  at  the  store 
of  Starkey,  J anion  & Co.,  Mr.  Dugald  MacTavish  was  among 
the  first  signers,12  thus  showing  he  was  alive  to  the  promotion 
of  Hawaii’s  commercial  interests. 

The  records  show  an  assignment  October  28,  1850,  by  George 
Pelly  to  Asher  B.  Bates,  trustee,  “of  all  his  real  estate  and 
personal  property  and  effects  of  every  description — saving  and 
excepting  only  his  personal  wardrobe  and  small  stores  for  a voy- 
age from  Honolulu  to  London,  England,”  for  the  following 
stated  object: 

“Being  justly  indebted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the 
sum  of  $36,514.38  for  which  he  has  this  day  given  his  promis- 
sory note  and  is  unable  at  present  to  pay  the  amount  of  same 
and  deems  it  just  and  reasonable  to  secure  and  pay  the  amount 
of  said  note  and  all  other  just  liabilities  for  which  he  is  per- 
sonally responsible  * * * doth  assign  all  his  real  estate 

(described)  and  personal  property,  etc.,  (as  above  stated)  for 
disposal  with  all  reasonable  speed  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties  to  be  benefitted,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  months  from 


12  Sheldon’s  Reminiscences,  Saturday  Press,  March  23,  1882. 
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date  hereof,  should  said  note  be  then  unpaid  and  other  liabilities 
unliquidated,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  all  of  said  real  estate,  etc., 
hereby  conveyed  at  auction  or  otherwise,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds * * * shall  * * * pay  over  to  and  among  all 

creditors  who  shall  have  filed  their  claims,  etc.,  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  due  each,  without  prejudice.” 

In  September,  1851,  Mr.  Bates  conveyed  Pelly’s  Hotel  street 
property  to  D.  MacTavish  in  trust  for  H.  B.  Co.,  for  the  sum 
of  $4,350,  and  in  May  1854,  the  lease  of  the  Queen  street  store 
was  transferred  to  Robert  Clouston,  agent  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany for  the  nominal  consideration  of  one  dollar. 

Little  is  gleaned  of  the  doings  of  the  agency  or  agents  in  the 
early  fifties.  Ads  are  scarce  and  small  in  this  period.  After 
long  silence  Oregon  lumber  is  advertised  June  26,  1852,  by  the 
Agents  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  by  a three  line  notice, 
while  another  of  four  lines  offers  for  freight  or  charter  the  Br. 
bk.  Reliance. 

The  same  month  Dugald  MacTavish  advertised  for  claims 
against  him  as  Agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  being 
about  to  leave  the  islands.  Ho  passenger  lists  being  given  in 
the  local  papers  the  greater  part  of  this  year  we  do  not  find 
when  Mr.  MacTavish  took  his  departure,  though  his  successor, 
Mr.  Robert  Clouston  arrived  in  the  islands  October  7th  of  the 
previous  year  per  Mary  Dare  from  Victoria. 

August  28,  1852,  appears  a new  third  column  ad  of  sundry 
goods  “On  sale  at  the  stores  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  recently  from 
China  and  London,”  and  in  November  an  auction  sale  is  an- 
nounced for  the  17th  at  the  H.  B.  Co’s  store — something  very 
unusual  for  that  concern — indicating  a new  policy,  or  closing 
up  consignments.  The  change  is  further  noticed  in  more  liberal 
advertisements  thereafter,  but  in  no  case  is  the  name  of  the 
agent  connected  therewith  given,  as  in  the  days  of  Pelly  & Allan. 
Mr.  Clouston  was  a Scotchman  by  birth ; a quiet,  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  and  much  liked  in  the  community. 

In  August  of  1858,  Mr.  Clouston  left  Honolulu  per  bark 
Fanny  Major  for  San  Francisco,  for  a rest  and  change,  but  he 
had  stuck  to  his  post  too  closely  and  too  long,  for  after  a short 
illness  of  but  four  days  he  expired  on  the  14th,  five  days  from 
this  port,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  He  was  but  about  36  years 
of  age,  and  in  his  residence  here  he  had  endeared  himself 
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through  those  sterling  qualities  which  characterized  the  upright 
mind,  the  kind  heart  and  gentlemanly  deportment.13 

The  agency  at  these  islands  waited  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor until  the  coming  of  Mr.  James  Bissett,  January  28,  1859, 
by  way  of  San  Francisco,  per  Black  Hawk.  We  find  him  wel- 
comed in  one  of  our  local  papers  as  follows : 

“We  notice  the  arrival  of  a new  agent  to  the  Honolulu  station 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  person  of  J.  Bissett,  Esq., 
who  takes  the  place  of  Robert  Clouston,  Esq.,  deceased.  As  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  commercial  fixtures 
in  Honolulu,  dating  back  to  18.  .,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
welcome  hither  the  new  comer,  hoping  that  he  may  secure  in  an 
equal  degree  the  same  respect,  good  will  and  warm  friendships 
which  were  the  due  and  the  guerdon  of  his  predecessor.14” 

November  26,  1859,  appeared  a notice  of  withdrawal  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  with  commercial  mention  thereon  in 
the  Polynesian,  also  an  ad  in  both  papers  signed  by  James  Bis- 
sett, agent,  for  applications  to  purchase  the  stock,  right  and 
interest  in  the  premises  and  goodwill  of  the  business,  possession 
of  which  could  he  given  immediately.  The  announcement  was 
something  of  a surprise  to  the  community,  nor  was  there  a dis- 
position to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  for  it  took  several  months 
to  wind  up  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Bissett,  wife  and  child,  left  the  islands  for  Victoria  per 
bktn.  Jenny  Ford , August  25,  1860,  regretted  by  a wide  circle 
of  friends  his  business  and  their  social  qualities  had  won  them  in 
their  brief  stay.  On  the  agency’s  closing  the  Polynesian  pays 
the  following  tribute: 

“As  a mercantile  house,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  credit  and 
glory  of  a merchant,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  agency  in 
Honolulu  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  It  was  for  years  a sort 
of  commercial  moderator,  a mercantile  balance-wheel  when 
fluctuations  seized  on  others.  Their  withdrawal  from  Honolulu 
was  understood  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of 
gold  mines  on  Fraser  River  and  consequent  settlement  gave 
new  employment  for  the  capital  of  the  Company  nearer  home.” 


13  Polynesian,  September  20,  1858. 

14  Polynesian,  February  5,  1859. 


The  Story  of  the  Trans-Pacific  Cable 

BY  W.  D.  ALEXANDER,  LL.  D. 

( Read,  at  the  Annual  Meeting , January  24,  1911.) 


The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  trans-Pacific  tel- 
egraphic cable  has  just  passed.  There  lay  behind  it  many  years 
of  persevering  labor,  of  tantalizing  hopes,  and  heart-breaking 
disappointments.  For  forty-five  years  after  Cyrus  Field  had 
laid  the  first  Atlantic  Cable,  to  use  the  words  of  a leader  in  the 
enterprise;  “The  Pacific  Ocean  was  as  innocent  of  cables  as 
the  pond  of  a country  village.” 

The  imperative  need  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Mainland  had  long  been  keenly  felt,  but  until 
the  development  of  trade  with  the  Orient,  it  was  impossible  to 
interest  capital  in  the  enterprise. 

This  was  not  the  fault  of  Hawaii,  which  has  done  even  more 
than  its  share  to  establish  the  cable.  Its  legislature  passed  four 
distinct  cable  Acts,  carrying  subsidies,  while  numerous  bills 
were  introduced  at  different  times  into  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  several  companies  were  organized  for  the  purpose,  but  all 
in  vain,  until  Mackay  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  offering  to  build 
the  cable  without  any  subsidy  or  exclusive  privilege. 

I propose  to  trace  the  history  of  these  endeavors  chronologi- 
cally from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  very  difficult,  however, 
to  collect  the  necessary  data. 

Legislation  in  1874. 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  in 
August,  1874,  when  an  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  any  incorporated  company  to  lay  lines 
of  telegraph,  offering  the  free  use  of  roads,  facilities  for  termi- 
nal stations  and  exemption  from  port  charges  and  duties. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  not  satisfied  with  his 
success  in  laying  a telegraph  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  longed 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  In  August,  1871,  he 
had  addressed  a memorial  to  the  Czar,  Alexander  II,  advo- 
cating the  laying  of  a trans-Pacific  cable,  and  requesting  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  government  for  the  enterprise.  In  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  behalf  of  the  project, 
but  failed  to  obtain  any  material  aid  from  that  quarter. 

In  1875  be  corresponded  with  the  Hawaiian  government,  and 
received  a letter  written  March  9,  1875,  by  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Green,  assuring  him  of  the  friendly  interest  of  the  government, 
and  its  willingness  to  grant  him  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty 
years.  It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Waterhouse  was  acting  at  that 
time  as  Mr.  Field’s  agent  in  London. 

Captain  Audley  Coote,  an  indefatigable  promoter,  residing 
in  Hobart,  Tasmania,  also  wrote  to  the  Hawaiian  government 
at  this  time,  proposing  to  form  a company  to  lay  the  cable, 
without  any  exclusive  privilege.  He  continued  to  carry  on  a 
voluminous  correspondence  on  the  subject  till  the  end  of  the 
century,  without  any  result. 

In  1874  the  II.  S.  S.  “Tuscarora,”  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Belknap,  surveyed  the  route  between  Monterey  and 
Honolulu,  which  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  a cable. 

The  Mokeno  Company. 

On  August  15,  1876,  an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Encourage  the  Promotion  of  Telegraphic  Communi- 
cation between  America  and  Asia.”  By  the  terms  of  this  Act  a 
franchise  was  granted  to  Celso  Cesar  Moreno,  Alvinza  Hayward, 
Leland  Stanford,  Mark  Hopkins  and  21  others,  to  lay  and  oper- 
ate a cable  between  the  United  States  and  the  Asiatic  Coast,  the 
laying  of  said  cable  to  begin  within  three  years.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a purely  speculative  enterprise,  initiated  by  Moreno.  A 
number  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Act  had  good-naturedly 
allowed  Moreno  the  use  of  their  names,  while  several  others 
stated  that  their  names  had  been  used  without  their  consent. 
Ho  subsidy  or  exclusive  privilege  was  granted  by  this  Act. 

Moreno  immediately  endeavored  to  dispose  of  this  franchise 
to  some  cable  company,  but  without  success.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  afterwards  made  by  power- 
ful corporations  to  secure  a legislative  franchise,  the  above  is 
the  only  Act  on  the  subject  ever  passed  by  Congress. 

Many  of  those  present  remember  the  part  which  Moreno  play- 
ed here  in  1880,  and  the  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  Ha- 
waiian Legislature  that  year,  (guaranteeing  a bonus  of  a mil- 
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lion  dollars  in  gold,  to  be  paid  to  his  Trans-Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany), and  was  defeated  by  the  Wilder  Ministry. 

On  March  10,  1879,  Mr.  E.  H.  Allen,  the  Hawaiian  Min- 
ister in  Washington,  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
stating  that  the  Hawaiian  Government  would  be  willing  to 
grant  to  him  and  his  associates  the  exclusive  right  to  land  and 
operate  a submarine  telegraphic  cable  to  the  Islands,  for  a term 
of  25  years. 

Mr.  Field  replied  that  he  would  try  to  raise  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  in  England,  and  that  he  would  himself 
subscribe  $100,000. 

The  Audley  Coote  Contract. 

Mr.  Audley  Coote  heard  of  this,  and  wrote  to  Hon.  W.  L. 
Green,  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Field  had  acquired  an  exclusive 
right  to  lay  such  a cable.  He  was  informed  that  no  exclusive 
right  had  been  granted,  but  that  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  push- 
ing his  project  of  completing  the  telegraphic  circuit  of  the 
globe. 

A protracted  and  voluminous  correspondence  then  ensued 
between  Mr.  Audley  Coote  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Gibson,  Hawaiian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Gibson  repeatedly  asked  for 
a definite  offer  with  full  information  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  Coote7  s associates,  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  such  an  un- 
dertaking. At  length,  on  March  15,  1884,  Mr.  Coote  replied 
that  a syndicate  had  been  formed,  consisting  of  gentlemen  in 
Melbourne,  London  and  Hew  York;  that  the  cable  would  prob- 
ably cost  £3,000,000,  but  that  this  sum  could  not  be  subscribed 
until  negotiations  should  be  completed  with  the  several  govern- 
ments concerned,  viz;  the  several  Australian  Colonies,  Hew 
Caledonia,  Fiji,  Hawaii,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
He  said:  “Ho  information  as  to  the  status  of  my  principals 
would  be  any  guide  to  you  at  present,  as  the  ultimate  principals 
will  be  those  who  are  to  subscribe  the  three  million  sterling.’7 

His  offer  at  that  time  was  1st,  To  lay  and  operate  a cable 
between  Australia  and  America  for  21  years,  with  which  Ha- 
waii should  be  connected;  2nd,  Messages  to  be  charged  for  in 
proportion  to  mileage;  3rd,  That  the  Hawaiian  Government 
grant  an  exclusive  right  to  land  and  operate  cables  in  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Gibson  replied  on  April  19,  1884,  that  the  subject  of 
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cables  would  be  brought  before  the  coining  Legislature,  but  that 
“the  probability  of  favorable  consideration  being  given  to  your 
proposals  is  much  impaired  by  the  absence  of  any  information  as 
to  the  individuals  for  whom  you  purport  to  be  acting,  their 
means,  and  commercial  status.” 

At  length,  on  June  10th,  1884,  Mr.  Coote  wrote  that  he  was 
acting  in  behalf  of  a syndicate  called  “The  Australian  Cable 
Syndicate,”  and  gave  the  names  of  a number  of  gentlemen, 
among  whom  Messrs  Latimer  Clarke,  Muirhead  & Co.  of  the 
Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  London,  appeared  to  be  the  mov- 
ing spirits.  Their  plan  was  stated  to  be  to  obtain  subsidies 
from  several  governments,  amounting  to  two  million  pounds, 
which  was  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  cables. 
Mr.  Coote.  asked  that  the  concession  be  granted  to  himself  ab- 
solutely on  the  following  conditions,  viz:  (a)  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cable  be  commenced  in  London  within  18  months 
from  date  of  offer;  (b)  that  one  third  of  the  cable  be  laid  in 
24  months  and  (c)  that  it  should  be  completed  within  30 
months  from  date.  That  a subsidy  of  £13,000  per  annum 
be  paid  for  25  years,  semi-annually  in  London.  The  rate  for 
messages  to  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  word  from  Hono- 
lulu to  either  San  Francisco  or  Queensland,  and  for  Govern- 
ment messages  half  of  the  above.  He  also  stipulated  for  per- 
mission to  transfer  the  concession  to  a company  to  be  formed; 
and  for  the  company  to  sell  the  lines  to  the  Australian  govern- 
ments. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  next  Legislature,  which 
passed  an  Act,  August  29,  1884,  supplementary  to  that  of 
1874,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  cable  communication  with  San 
Francisco,  and  to  pay  a subsidy  of  $20,000  a year  for  15  years. 
Mr.  Coote  was  notified  of  this  action,  and  advised  to  accept 
$20,000  a year  in  lieu  of  $65,000. 

During  the  same  year  Mr.  Field  was  in  Washington,  push- 
ing his  project  with  tireless  energy.  He  declared  that  when 
the  cable  across  the  Pacific  should  have  been  laid,  he  should  rest. 
But  capitalists  could  see  no  profit  in  the  venture  without  large 
Government  subsidies,  and  Congress  was  not  willing  to  engage 
in  the  business. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  of  an  “all-British  cable,”  to  connect 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country,  had  been  mooted 
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and  the  subject  was  agitated  both  in  Canada  and  Australia.  It 
was  not  a matter  of  mere  sentiment,  but  had  strong  political 
and  military  reasons  in  its  favor.  Since  going  into  effect,  it 
has  reduced  the  rates  to  the  Colonies  one-half. 

It  was  opposed,  however,  by  a powerful  monopoly,  consisting 
of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  and  its  connec- 
tions, controlled  by  Sir  John  Pender.  This  company  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  Australian  and  Oriental  telegraph  business,  and 
had  powerful  connections  and  influence,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  Colonies.  It  took  twenty  years  to  overcome  this  opposi- 
tion and  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way,  before  the  “all-red” 
cable  was  laid. 

In  1886  Canada  sent  Mr.  Sanford  Fleming  and  Sir  John 
Tupper  as  her  agents  to  London,  to  negotiate  with  the  Home 
Government  on  the  subject.  In  1887  a Colonial  Conference 
was  held  in  London  at  which  resolutions  were  passed,  but  no- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done. 

It  may  have  been  in  view  of  intimations  from  that  quarter 
that  the  Act  of  1884  was  amended  by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature 
on  August  28,  1886,  so  as  to  read  “between  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco  or  any  other  port  or  place  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  connecting  with  the  American  telegraph  system.” 
This  amendment  was  passed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  Canada  to  lay  the  cable. 

Mr.  Audley  Coote  continued  to  agitate  the  subject,  and 
visited  Honolulu  in  1887,  where  he  was  influential  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  an  Act  at  the  special  session,  on  Dec.  16,  1887, 
which  authorized  the  Cabinet  to  enter  into  a contract  with  Mr. 
Coote,  his  associates  and  assigns,  granting  an  exclusive  fran- 
chise for  the  first  time,  not  however,  to  be  good  as  against  any 
foreign  government , and  an  annual  subsidy  of  $20,000  for  15 
years,  for  construction  and  laying  of  a cable  between  some  point 
on  the  North  American  Continent  and  some  point  in  any  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  also  of  a like  cable  between  the  Is- 
lands. 

“Provided,  that  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  at  any 
time  after  the  1st  of  August,  1889,  require  assurance  that  such 
cable  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  August  1st,  1890,  and  if 
the  constructors  fail  to  give  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Government,  the  exclusive  right  shall  lapse  upon  notice 
to  that  effect  being  given  to  said  constructors.” 
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Government  messages  were  to  be  free  of  charge  np  to  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy,  reckoned  at  half  rates.  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  “such  constructors  shall  never  make  or  permit 
any  combination,  pool  or  other  agreement  with  any  other  person 
or  company,  who  shall  hereafter  own  or  operate  any  cable 
through  or  across  the  Indian  or  Pacific  Oceans  to  or  from  the 
Australian  Colonies,  or  to  or  from  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  the 
effect  or  purpose,  of  which  shall  be  to  increase  rates  of  tele- 
graphy to  or  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.’’ 

The  rates  for  messages  between  America  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  to  be  two-fifths,  and  those  between  the  Islands 
and  Australia  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  Within  six  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  trans-Pacific  cable,  the  constructors 
were  to  lay  cables  between  the  principal  islands  of  this  group. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  Act  a contract  was  then  made  with  Mr. 
Audley  Coote. 

As  Mr.  Coote  depended  upon  success  in  bringing  about  the 
cooperation  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Ha- 
waii, Kew  Caledonia  and  the  five  Australian  colonies,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  failed.  On  May  15,  1888,  he  asked  that  the 
exclusive  right  he  made  absolute  in  his  favor,  which  was  refused. 
On  August  16,  1889,  the  Hawaiian  Minister  of  Pinance  asked 
Mr.  Coote  for  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  cable  would  be 
laid  from  the  American  coast  to  the  Islands  by  August  1,  1890. 
As  no  reply  was  forthcoming,  he  was  warned  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  on  May  9th,  1890,  that  his  exclusive  rights  might 
be  rendered  void  upon  notice  being  given  him  to  that  effect  by 
the  Hawaiian  Government. 

On  July  4th,  1890,  Mr.  Audley  Coote  wrote  that  delegates 
from  Canada  would  arrive  in  the  spring,  when  a Conference 
would  be  held,  and  proposals  submitted  to  the  several  parlia- 
ments concerned,  and  that  the  cable  would  be  laid  on  a guarantee 
of  4 per  cent  of  its  cost.  On  August  1st,  1890,  he  wrote 
again,  begging  for  an  extension  of  his  exclusive  right  to  another 
term.  In  reply,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  informed  him 
that  his  exclusive  right  to  lay  the  cable  had  lapsed  by  reason 
of  his  failure  to  furnish  satisfactory  assurances  that  it  would 
be  laid  not  later  than  August  1,  1890. 

The  Fiest  Pacific  Cable  Compaxy. 

The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Hawaii  were  now  convinced 
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that  they  must  do  something  themselves  to  obtain  the  desired 
boon,  and  a company  was  incorporated  in  1889  under  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  Cable  Company,  the  incorporators  being  W.  G. 
Irwin,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  H.  F.  Glade,  P.  C.  Jones,  H.  A.  Wide- 
mann,  Paul  Isenberg,  James  Campbell,  G.  N.  Wilcox,  J.  T. 
Waterhouse,  M.  P.  Robinson,  S.  N.  Castle.,  W.  O.  Smith,  S.  M. 
Damon,  Cecil  Brown  and  T.  H.  Hobron.  The  purpose  of  the 
company  was  stated  in  its  charter  to  be  “the  construction,  laying 
and  maintenance  of  cables  between  Hawaii  and  California,  and 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Empire  of  J apan.”  The  capital  stock 
was  placed  at  one  million  dollars,  with  the  privilege  of  extension 
to  ten  millions,  and  $750,000  worth  of  stock  was  subscribed 
for. 

The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hartwell  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
formation  of  this  company,  and  was  elected  its  president.  Es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  a cable  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco were  procured  from  experts,  who  estimated  it  to  be  about 
three  million  dollars.  Ho  exclusive  right  or  subsidy  was  guar- 
anteed to  this  company.  An  effort  was 'then  made  to  secure 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  in  San  Francisco,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  excessive  estimated  cost,  and  the  unresponsive  atti- 
tude of  San  Francisco  threw  a damper  upon  the  enterprise, 
and  nothing  was  done  at  that  time. 

General  Hartwell’s  Company. 

Gen  Hartwell  visited  Washington  in  July  1890,  and 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Department  of  State,  which  was 
friendly  to  the  enterprise.  On  his  return  he  took  it  up  indivi- 
dually. Largely  through  his  efforts,  the  Hawaiian  Legislature 
passed  a new  Act  November  15,  1890,  authorizing  an  exclusive 
franchise,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  $25,000  for  15  years. 
Under  this  Act,  the  Government  entered  into  a contract  with 
Gen.  Hartwell,  giving  him  the  privileges  authorized  by  said 
Act,  provided  that  he  would  furnish  a satisfactory  guarantee 
by  January  1,  1892,  to  furnish  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  American  Continent  by  January  1,  1894. 

Armed  with  this  contract  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  organized  a California  corporation  consisting  of  Messrs 
William  Alvord,  S.  T.  Alexander,  Charles  R.  Bishop,  Alfred  S. 
Hartwell,  Hugh  Craig  and  others.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Washington,  where  Senator  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  at  his  in- 
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stance,  introduced  a bill  (S.  4947)  into  the  Senate  on  January 
27,  1891,  granting  the  company  a franchise  and  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $200,000  under  the  name  of  the  “Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany,” “for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  sub- 
marine cables  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  thence  to  Hew  Zealand  and  Japan.”  The  same  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Morrow,  of  California  (H.  R. 
13372). 

It  was,  however,  so  near  the  end  of  the  session  that  the  in- 
corporation by  special  bill  was  abandoned,  and  the  desired  ob- 
ject was  sought  to  be  attained  by  tacking  a “rider”  to  the  dip- 
lomatic appropriation  bill,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $3,000,000 
payable  over  a period  of  15  years  in  sums  of  $200,000  annually, 
to  any  company  with  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  contract,  for  laying  and  maintaining  a submarine  cable 
between  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  General  Hart- 
well had  offered  to  turn  over  his  Hawaiian  franchise  to  the 
United  States  Government,  if  it  would  undertake  to  build  the 
cable. 

This  was  the  first  of  a long  series  of  bills  introduced  into 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  a Pacific  Cable.  It  was  passed  by 
35  yeas  to  22  nays  in  the  Senate,  and  received  strong  support 
in  the  House,  but  on  being  brought  to  a vote  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session  was  defeated.  General  Hartwell’s  franchise  was 
afterwards  extended  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  January 
1,  1893.  The  stormy  days  of  the  revolution  then  came  on,  and 
nothing  further  was  accomplished. 

In  1891-2  the  U.  S.  S.  “Albatross”  and  “Thetis”  were  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  route  between  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu. This  survey  resulted  in  the  valuable  report  drawn  up  by 
Com.  Richardson  Glover,  hydrographer  of  the  Havy. 

The  Necker  Island  Affair. 

In  May  1857,  the  Hawaiian  Government  had  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Captain  John  Paty,  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands  and  reefs  to  the  north-west.  It  happened  that  no  land- 
ing could  be  made  at  that  time  on  Hecker  Island,  a rocky  islet 
about  400  miles  H.  W.  of  Kauai. 

In  May  1894  it  became  evident  that  this  defect  in  the  Ha- 
waiian title  to  Hecker  Island  had  been  discovered  by  the  promo- 
ters of  the  “all  British  Cable.”  A Canadian  gentleman,  connected 
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with  the  Cable  enterprise  had  made  minute  and  significant  in- 
quiries about  that  island  on  his  arrival  in  Honolulu.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  observed  that  H.  B.  M.’s  cruiser  “Champion,” 
was  in  port,  preparing  to  go  to  sea,  ostensibly  on  a target  prac- 
tice cruise.  In  order  to  forestall  any  question  about  the  owner- 
ship of  the  island,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  act  at  once.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  25th  of  May,  1894,  the  steamer  “Iwalani”  was 
chartered,  provisioned  and  despatched  for  the  Island,  on  short 
notice,  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  A.  King. 

The  Hawaiian  flag’  was  raised  there  on  the  27th,  and  due 
proclamation  made  that  the  island  had  been  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  Hawaiian  Government. 

A second  Colonial  Conference  was  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
in  June  and  July,  1894,  at  which  strong  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed in  favor  of  laying  a trans-Pacific  cable,  to  be  owned  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  Australian 
Colonies.  It  was  voted  that  one-third  of  the  cost  should  be  borne 
by  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  each  res- 
pectively; that  the  cable  should  be  landed  only  at  points  under 
British  control ; that  the  Home  Government  should  be  requested 
to  take  steps  for  securing  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  that  the  Canadian  Government  should  call 
for  tenders  on  three  different  routes,  viz:  one  via  Keeker  Is- 
land, one  via  Honolulu,  and  one  via  Fanning’s  Island.  This 
last  route,  which  includes  a span  of  3,700  miles,  was  estimated 
to  cost  $10,000,000. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  19,  1894?  a new  application  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Hawaiian  Government  from  Mr.  Audley  Coote, 
for  an  exclusive  franchise  for  himself  and  other  parties  for  lay- 
ing cables. 

In  October  1894,  a Commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  W. 
Hepworth  Mercer  of  the  British  Colonial  Office,  and  Mr. 
Sanford  Fleming  of  Ottawa,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Hawes,  the  British  Commissioner  and  Consul-General, 
called  upon  the  Hawaiian  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  a trans-Pacific  cable.  They  presented  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Ottawa  Conference,  which  requested  the  British 
Government  “to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  neutral  landing 
ground  on  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  order  that  the  Cable 
may  remain  permanently  under  British  control.”  They  stated 
their  instructions  were  not  to  ask  for  the  cession  of  an  island, 
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but  for  the  lease  of  an  uninhabited  island ; that  they  would  guar- 
antee that  the  said  island  should  be  used  only  for  cable  purposes, 
and  should  not  be  fortified,  so  that  Hawaiian  sovereignty  might 
remain  unimpaired,  and  that  they  proposed  to  connect  Honolulu 
with  the  main  line ; that  they  would  give  telegraphic  communi- 
cation both  north  and  south,  and  that  the  rate  to  the  American 
coast  would  be  one  shilling  a word  for  private  messages.  They 
also  suggested  a subsidy  of  £7,000  per  annum. 

In  reply,  they  were  shown  Article  IV.  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  by  which  the  Hawaiian  Government  had  bound  itself 
not  to  make  any  cession  of  territory  or  any  grant  of  special  priv- 
ileges to  any  other  Power  than  the  United  States.  There- 
upon the  Coilimissioners  suggested  that  a lease  could  be  made  to 
an  individual , to  be  turned  over  by  him  to  the  Company  or  event- 
ually to  the  British  Government.  This  the  Cabinet  positively 
declined  to  do,  stating  that  they  intended  to  act  fully  up  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty. 

At  another  meeting  they  were  urged  to  sign  an  agreement 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  They  replied 
that  they  considered  themselves  to  be  absolutely  debarred  by 
the  Treaty  from  making  any  such  agreement,  that  they  must  be 
able  to  go  before  the  Washington  Government  untrammeled  by 
any  agreement,  and  to  say  that  they  were  not  committed  in  any 
manner.  They  were  urged  to  give  a written  promise  that  if 
the  United  States  Government  made  no  objection,  they  would 
recommend  to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  such  an  agreement  as 
had  been  proposed.  To  this  they  replied  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  virtually  bind  themselves  before  submitting  the  matter 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mercer  claimed  to  have  inside  infor- 
mation that  the  U.  S.  Administration  would  favor  the  scheme. 
He  said:  “You  made  a great  mistake  in  taking  Uecker  Island.” 

All  that  the  Cabinet  consented  to  do  was  to  receive  the  pro- 
position of  the  Commissioners,  and  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  through  Minister  Willis.  It  is  not 
true  that  they  requested  the  United  States  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posed arrangement. 

On  receiving  the  correspondence,  President  Cleveland  sent 
a message  to  Congress  recommending  that  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  be  granted  to  the  proposed  lease,  stating  at  the 
outset,  in  so  many  words,  that  “the  Hawaiian  Government  de- 
sires to  lease  to  Great  Britain  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands 
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belonging  to  Hawaii,  as  a station  for  a submarine  cable,” — that 
Hawaii  had  “no  suspicion  of  British  unfriendliness  or  fear  of 
British  aggression,”  also  setting  forth  the  “advantages  to  be 
gained  by  isolated  Hawaii  through  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  own  communication  with  that  country  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved without  apparent  detriment  to  any  legitimate  American 
interest.”  The  proposal  called  forth  much  hostile  comment 
in  both  houses.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  each  house,  but  no  action  was  taken,  and  it  seems 
to  have  “died  in  committee.” 

Senator  Hale's  Effort  and  the  International  Pacific 
Cable  Company. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  by  Congress  of  President  Cleve- 
land’s message  in  regard  to  the  cable,  Senator  Hale  of  Maine 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill, 
providing  that  the  President  should  immediately  proceed  to 
contract  for  the  entire  expense  of  laying  a cable  from  California 
to  Hawaii,  and  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  first  payments 
thereon.  This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a vote 
of  36  to  25,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  by  a vote  of  about 
120  to  156.  The  disagreement  was  referred  to  a Conference 
Committee  of  the  two  houses,  which  was  unable  to  agree.  Three 
times  they  reported  back  their  inability  to  agree,  each  time  the 
Senate  insisting  on  its  amendment,  and  the  House  rejecting  it. 
Finally,  on  the  evening  of  March  3,  1895,  the  Senate  withdrew 
its  amendment  in  order  to  save  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
bill.  The  sentiment  against  government  ownership  of  railways, 
telegraphs,  &c.,  was  and  continued  to  be  so  strong  that  for  many 
years  no  effort  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a cable  by  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Stone  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
into  the  House  on  February  11th,  1895,  a bill  (Ho.  8838)  to 
incorporate  the  “International  Pacific  Cable  Company,”  com- 
posed for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  persons  who  formed  Gen. 
Hartwell’s  “Pacific  Cable  Company.” 

This  bill  contained  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  on  January  27th,  1891,  by  Senator 
Mitchell,  with  the  important  exception  that  no  mention  was 
made  in  it  of  a subsidy. 
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It  was  referred  to*the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
fact  that  no  subsidy  was  asked  for  in  this  bill  was  used  by  the 
opponents  of  a Government  cable  to  defeat  the  other  measure 
pending  at  the  same  time  in  the  Senate,  and  for  this  reason 
many  were  induced  to  oppose  it,  who  under  other  conditions 
might  have  favored  it.  The  result  was  that  it  was  laid  upon 
the  table  at  the  hearing  held  upon  it  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Audley  Coote  applied  again  May  3,  1895,  for  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  for  four  years,  and  a guarantee  of  interest  for 
20  years  as  agent  of  the  “Compagnie  francaise  des  cables  tele- 
graphiques.”  His  application  was  denied. 

The  Spaeding  and  Scrymser  Efforts. 

Finally,  after  much  discussion  another  Cable  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  on  August  10,  1895,  which  re- 
pealed all  former  Acts  on  the  subject,  and  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  to  enter 
into  a contract  with  any  person,  corporation  or  government,  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a cable  connecting  the  is- 
lands or  connecting  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  such  financial  or  other 
assistance  as  might  seem  just  and  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  Republic. 

Under  this  Act  a franchise  with  a subsidy  of  $40,000  a year 
was  granted  to  Col.  Z.  S.  Spalding,  on  August  12,  1895, 
giving  him  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty  years  from  November 
1,  1895,  to  lay  a telegraphic  cable  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu,  this  grant,  however,  not  to  conflict  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments having  treaties  with  Hawaii,  on  condition  that  con- 
struction should  begin  before  May  1st,  1897,  and  telegraphic 
communication  by  November  1,  1898,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  join  in  this  undertaking  by  granting 
substantial  assistance,  also  that  a cable  be  laid  and  maintained 
to  connect  Oahu  with  Maui  and  Hawaii.  That  upon  failure  to 
fulfil  the  above  conditions  the  Hawaiian  Government  might 
cancel  the  agreement  by  giving  written  notice  60  days  in  ad- 
vance. This  contract  was  approved  by  a Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  Aug.  13,  1895. 

Upon  receiving  this  concession,  Col.  Spalding  proceeded 
to  England  where  he  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  cable  with  the  Tele- 
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graph  and  Construction  Company,  and  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary means. 

He  then  formed  a company  which  was  incorporated  as  the 
Pacific  Cabie  Company  of  Hew  Jersey,  with  a capital  stock  of 
one  million  dollars,  subscribed  for  by  nine  well  known  business 
men,  among  whom  were  Messrs  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  D.  O.  Mills, 
Jas.  J.  Hill,  Pred.  D.  Grant,  Gen.  G.  W.  Dodge,  and  Gen. 
Wager  Swayne.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  December  13,  1895. 

On  January  3,  1896,  Senator  Hale  of  Maine,  intro- 
duced Senate  Bill  1316,  and  a similar  bill,  Ho.  3449,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  W.  Barham. 
These  bills  provided  for  the  payment  annually  to  the  Pacific 
Cable  Company  of  Hew  Jersey  of  a sum  equal  to  4 per  cent 
of  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  and  laying  a cable  to 
Honolulu,  less  $40,000,  (the  Hawaiian  subsidy),  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment messages  to  be  free. 

This  was  amended  in  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
and  on  May  6,  1896,  Senator  Frye  of  Maine  submitted  Senate 
bill  Ho.  3068,  which  provided  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  $160,- 
000,  for  twenty  years,  requiring  the  contractor  to  accept  a trans- 
fer of  the  concession  granted  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  to 
Col.  Spalding,  and  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof,  also 
requiring  a deposit  of  $100,000  with  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  to  be  in  operation  by 
Jan.  1,  1899,  and  that  to  Japan  by  July  1,  1900.  Government 
messages  to  be  free. 

Meanwhile  a formidable  competitor  had  appeared  in  the 
field  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Scrymser,  a wealthy  cap- 
italist of  Hew  York.  On  May  5,  1866,  he  had  obtained  from 
Congress  an  exclusive  right  for  14  years  to  lay  telegraph  cables 
to  the  Bahamas,  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
companies  of  which  he  was  the  head,  had  afterwards  extended 
their  lines  to  South  America,  and  also  laid  a cable  between 
Brazil  and  Portugal.  In  1870  he  had  proposed  to  a committee 
of  Congress  to  lay  a cable  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a subsidy 
of  $500,000  a year  for  20  years. 

After  Col.  Spalding’s  movements  had  become  well 
known,  another  company  was  incorporated  as  the  Pacific  Cable 
Company  of  Hew  York,  having  a capital  of  $100,000,  divided 
into  1,000  shares,  of  which  Mr.  Baylies,  an  ally  of  Scrymser, 
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held  994  shares,  and  six  other  gentlemen  one  share  apiece.  An 
amendment  to  this  charter  was  filed  Feb.  21,  1896,  increasing 
the  capital  stock  to  ten  millions,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Scrymser,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  J.  S.  Bowdoin,  of  Morgan  & Co.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Kennedy,  a Kew  York  banker  in  close  relations  with  Morgan, 
appearing  as  new  members. 

In  order  to  get  around  the  exclusive  right  granted  to  Col. 
Spalding  by  the  Hawaiian  Government,  the  Scrymser  Com- 
pany proposed  to  contract  with  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  a cable  to  Japan  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  land  its  cable  at  Pearl  Harbor,  relying  on 
a clause  in  the  treaty  which  the  Hawaiian  Government  had 
made  with  the  United  States  in  1884,  giving  the  latter  the  ex- 
clusive right  “to  enter  that  harbor,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
there  a coaling  and  repair  station  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  that  end  that  the  United  States  may  im- 
prove the  entrance  to  said  harbor,  and  do  all  other  things  needful 
to  the  purpose  aforesaid.” 

On  December  18,  1895,  Senator  Carter  of  Montana 
introduced  Senate  Bill  87 6,  and  Mr.  McCormick  introduced  the 
same  in  the  House  as  House  Bill  No.  2282,  on  the  20th.  These 
hills  granted  a subsidy  of  $25  a mile  to  the  Scrymser  Co.  Later 
on,  Mr.  Bennett  of  New  York,  on  May  29,  1896,  introduced 
House  Bill  No.  9252,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Carter  and 
McCormick  bills.  It  provided  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  $100,- 
000  for  20  years,  on  condition  that  the  cable  be  laid  to  Pearl 
Harbor  by  January  1,  1898,  and  to  Japan  by  July  1,  1899. 

The  contest  between  the  rival  companies  was  very  bitter 
and  protracted,  the  result  being  that  neither  of  them  succeeded 
in  carrying  any  bill  through  Congress.  Every  proposition  for 
the  combination  of  the  rival  interests  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Scrymser,  who  denounced  the  condition  in  the  Hawaiian  Con- 
cession, requiring  the  building  and  maintenance  of  an  inter- 
island cable  as  “a  foolish  and  impracticable  proposition,”  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  grant  an  ex- 
clusive concession.  His  company  maintained  a large  lobby, 
and  secured  a considerable  following,  especially  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  issued  a pamphlet,  charging  that 
Col.  Spalding  and  his  associates  were  merely  tools  of  Sir 
John  Pender,  the  head  of  the  great  Eastern  Extension  Company, 
and  that  they  intended  to  build  only  as  far  as  to  Honolulu,  and 
so  prevent  the  establishment  of  a through  line  to  Asia. 
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To  meet  this  objection,  Col.  Spalding  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Great  Northern,  a Danish  company,  which  had 
an  exclusive  right  to  lay  cables  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
had  an  amended  bill  introduced  into  the  House  by  Gen.  Curtis 
of  New  York,  on  December  11,  1896.  This  bill,  (H.  R.  9597,) 
provided  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  J apan,  with  a guarantee 
of  $100,000  to  be  deposited  within  five  days  from  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  contract  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder , the  sub- 
sidy not,  however,  to  exceed  $160,000  a year.  By  the  advice 
of  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  a clause  was  added,  requesting  the 
President  to  invite  the  Government  of  Japan  to  co-operate  in 
the  enterprise.  This  bill  passed  a second  reading  in  the  Senate. 
On  December  14,  1896,  Hon.  Eugene  Loud  of  California 
introduced  another  bill,  H.  R.  9608,  prepared  by  the  same 
party,  which  provided  for  a subsidy  of  $60,000  per  annum  for 
a line  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  for  the  conditional  extension 
of  said  line  to  Japan  and  Australia.  Contractor  to  deposit 
$500,000  in  U.  S.  Bonds.  The  line  to  Honolulu  to  be  completed 
by  Dec.  31,  1898. 

On  Nov.  12,  and  14,  1896,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster  appeared 
before  the  Hawaiian  Executive  Council  in  behalf  of  Col.  Spald- 
ing’s company,  to  petition  for  a new  contract,  which  would 
grant  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty  years  from  January  1,  1897, 
to  lay  cables  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  any  other  places 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  the  terms  of  this  proposed 
contract  the  inter-island  cable  was  to  be  laid  within  one  year 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  the  Hawaiian  Legis- 
lature. Within  two  years  after  the  same  date  a cable  was  to 
be  laid  to  the  American  coast,  provided  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  grant  to  the  company  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  $60,000  for  20  years.  Within  five  years  after  the  same 
date,  a cable  was  to  be  laid  to  Japan,  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  pay  to  the  company  a subsidy 
of  $100,000  per  annum  for  20  years,  for  this  part  of  the  line,  and 
further  that  surveys  and  soundings  should  show  that  the  under- 
taking is  Commercially  practicable.”  The  company  also  of- 
fered to  lay  a cable  to  Australia  within  five  years,  provided:  that 
the  governments  interested  agree  within  two  years  to  pay  a sub- 
sidy of  at  least  $200,000  for  20  years.  The  company  also  asked 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $10,000  a year  for  the  inter-island  cable, 
and  $30,000  a year  for  the  Hawaii  an- American  cable  for  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  cc  mmuni- 
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cation  through  said  lines.  The  inter-island  rate  was  to  be  ten 
cents  a word,  the  rate  to  San  Francisco  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
a word,  and  to  Japan  or  Australasia  not  to  exceed  $1.00  a word. 
Government  messages  to  be  free  up  to  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy. As  security,  the  Company  offered  to  deposit  $500,000 
in  Hawaiian  Government  4 per  cent  Bonds. 

The  Executive  Council  refused  to  enter  into  such  a contract 
or  to  recommend  it  to  the  Legislature.  There  was  a strong  feel- 
ing against  tying  up  the  Government  by  granting  such  a mono- 
poly for  twenty  years.  The  payment  of  a subsidy  of  $40,000 
a year  for  twenty  years  was  also  felt  to  be  burdensome,  especial- 
ly when  a rival  company  offered  to  construct  the  line  without  any 
subsidy  from  Hawaii. 

On  February  3,  1897,  Gen.  A.  S.  Hartwell,  in  be- 
half of  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  of  Hew  York,  requested  the 
Hawaiian  Government  to  grant  to  said  company  the  right  to 
land  and  maintain  a cable  from  a landing  place  at  or  near  Ho- 
nolulu to  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States;  also  to  grant 
to  said  company  exclusive  rights  for  25  years  for  laying  cables 
between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  “and  all  other  territory  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans  and  adjacent  waters,  always 
excepting  the  United  States  of  America.”  Also  to  grant  to  said 
company  an  annual  subsidy  of  $40,000  for  which  the  said  com- 
pany would  undertake  to  establish  inter-island  cable  communica- 
tion, and  also  the  Hawaiian- American  cable  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant,  provided  that  the  company  secured 
the  passage  of  a hill  then  pending  in  Congress,  giving  it  $150, 
000  a year  for  twTenty  years  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
cable.  The  company  also  offered  to  deposit  $25,000  as  security, 
and  to  lay  a cable  to  Japan  within  three  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hawaii  an- American  cable,  provided  that  it  should 
obtain  the  necessary  grants  from  that  country  and  intermediate 
■ islands. 

By  the  terms  of  his  contract  Col.  Spalding  was  bound 
to  begin  construction  before  May  1st,  1897.  On  May  3rd,  he 
read  to  the  Executive  Council  a letter  from  himself,  dated 
April  30,  1897,  giving  notice  of  the  cancellation  of  the  contract 
between  himself  and  the  Hawaiian  Government.  This  notice 
was  accepted,  and  the  contract  cancelled. 

The  contest  between  the  two  rival  companies  does  not  seem 
to  have  ended,  for  we  find  that  on  January  5,  1898,  Mr.  Tay- 
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lor  of  Ohio,  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Swayne,  introduced 
in  the  House,  Bill  Ho.  5499,  which  authorized  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  let  a contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder , for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Japan. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1898,  Mr.  Bennett  of  Hew  York 
introduced  in  the  House,  Bill  Ho.  5989,  which  authorized  the 
Postmaster-General  to  contract  directly  with  Scrymser’s  com- 
pany for  $175,000  a year,  the  line  to  Japan  to  be  completed 
within  live  years,  provided  that  meanwhile  surveys  of  the  route 
be  made,  which  shall  show  that  thg  line  is  feasible. 

Again  on  March  8,  1898,  Mr.  Bennett  introduced 

House  Bill  Ho.  8961,  to  take  the  place  of  all  former  bills  on 
this  subject.  In  this  bill  the  amount  of  subsidy  to  be  paid  to 
Scrymser’s  company  was  reduced  to  $100,000  a year.  Bonds 
were  to  be  given  to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  The  cable  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1900,  and 
that  to  Japan  by  January  1,  1901. 

On  March  11,  1898,  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  of  Hew 
York,  (the  Scrymser-Morgan  Company)  made  a proposition  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  Hawaii,  through  Gen.  A.  S.  Hart- 
well, their  attorney,  that  the  Hawaiian  Government  should 
enter  into  a contract  with  said  company,  under  the  Cable  Act 
of  1895,  similar  to  the  Spalding  Contract,  omitting  the  subsidy, 
but  conditioned  on  the  Company’s  obtaining  a concession  from 
the  U.  S.  Government,  and  that  the  cable  be  laid  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States.  It  was  stated  that  the  said  company 
did  not  ask  for  an  exclusive  franchise  between  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  the  American  coast,  but  that  in  view  of  the  probable 
extension  of  the  line  to  Japan,  they  would  ask  for  an  exclusive 
franchise  between  the  Islands  and  that  country.  They  also  pro- 
posed to  lay  an  inter-island  cable. 

Accordingly,  on  June  21,  1898,  the  Cable  Act  of  1895  was 
amended  by  adding  an  exclusive  right  to  lay  and  operate  lines 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Japan,  and  any  islands  necessary 
for  stations  north  of  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Under  this  Act,  thus  amended,  a contract  was  entered  into 
between  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Cable  Company 
of  Hew  York  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1898,  granting  to  said  com- 
pany the  right  to  lay  and  operate  a telegraphic  cable  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Honolulu,  and  beyond  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  to  Japan,  which  right  between  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Japan  shall  be  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty  years 
from  date.  The  Company  on  its  part  engaged  within  two  years 
from  the  approval  of  an  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  authorizing  it  to  construct  and  operate  said  cable,  to  lay 
a telegraphic  cable,  capable  of  transmitting  15  words  a minute 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Honolulu,  and  also  to  lay  such  a 
cable  to  Japan  within  three  years  from  the  approval  of  an  Act 
by  Congress  authorizing  the  same.  The  maximum  rate  for  pri- 
vate messages  to  the  United  States  was  to  be  35  cents  a word, 
and  to  Japan  90  cents  a ^ord.  Bonds  were  to  be  deposited  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000  as  security.  It  was  provided,  however 
that  this  contract  should  not  take  effect  if  within  six  months 
from  date  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State  should  express  its  dis- 
approval thereof. 

The  reason  given  for  an  exclusive  franchise  between  Hawaii 
and  Japan  was  that  the  Eastern  Extension  and  Great  Korthern 
companies  had  exclusive  franchises  for  cabling  in  the  Orient  as 
far  as  to  Japan,  extending  over  long  terms  of  years.  It  was  to 
prevent  these  powerful  monopolies  from  extending  their  lines 
across  the  Pacific,  and  keeping  up  their  oppressive  rates. 

The  proviso  requiring  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  State  proved  fatal  to  the  success  of  this  last  enterprise,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped.  The  Hawaiian  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  to  draft  an  Organic  Act  for 
this  Territory,  did  not  look  with  favor  on  private  monopolies, 
and  favored  Government  ownership  of  the  cable,  as  appears  from 
the  report  of  their  sub-committee  on  the  subject.  By  the  advice 
of  Senator  Morgan  the  contract  was  disapproved  by  Sec- 
retary Hay  on  December  31,  1898,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
since  Hawaii  had  been  annexed  to  the  United  States,  it  was  best 
that  Congress  should  he  in  a position  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  untrammeled  by  any  previous  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  far- 
reaching  plans  of  Pierpont  Morgan  in  regard  to  a system  of 
cables  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  U.  S.  Steamer,  “Kero,”  under  Admiral  Brad- 
ford, surveyed  the  route  between  Hawaii  and  Manila  in  1899, 
and  proved  that  the  route  via  Guam  was  practicable,  lying,  as  it 
does,  outside  of  the  “Kero  abyss,”  six  miles  deep,  which  was 
found  between  that  island  and  Japan.  On  April  3,  1899,  the 
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contract  with  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  of  New  York  was 
cancelled  and  the  deposit  of  $25,000  of  Government  Bonds  re- 
turned. 

On  October  13,  1898,  Mr.  Audley  Coote  wrote  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Government,  suggesting  that  some  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  his  labors,  for  a trans-Pacific  cable  was  due  to  him.  To 
this  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  replied,  acknowledging 
his  long  and  arduous  efforts  for  the  cause,  but  “doubted  the 
propriety  of  soliciting  at  the  present  time  the  notice  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Government  to  your  labors  in  the  past  with  a view  to  compen- 
sating your  outlay.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  with  Spain  had  taken  place,  fol- 
lowed by  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  raising  of 
the  American  flag  in  Honolulu  on  August  12,  1898.  Both  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  demanded  an  “all  American”  cable. 

President  McKinley  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  February  10,  1899,  called  its  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a cable. 

Again,  in  President  Roosevelt’s  first  message  to  Congress, 
Dec.  3,  1901,  he  said:  “I  call  your  attention  most  earnestly 

to  the  crying  need  of  a cable  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  to 
be  continued  from  the  Philippines  to  points  in  Asia.  We  should 
not  defer  a day  longer  than  necessary  the  construction  of  such  a 
cable.  It  is  demanded  not  merely  for  commercial,  but  also  for 
political  and  military  considerations. 

Either  the  Congress  should  immediately  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a Government  cable,  or  else  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  which  like  advantages  to  those  accruing  from 
a Government  cable  shall  be  secured  to  the  Government  by  con- 
tract with  a private  cable  company.” 

Fruitless  Efforts  to  Secure  Legislation  in  Congress. 

That  Congress  was  not  indifferent  to  the  appeals  of  both 
President  McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  between  January  7,  1899  and  December  2,  1901,  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  bills  on  the  subject  were  introduced  into 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  all  relating  to  the  construction  of  a 
cable  across  the  Pacific. 

Bills  were  repeatedly  passed  in  one  house,  only  to  fail  in 
the  other.  One  party  was  in  favor  of  Government  ownership, 
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and  another  in  favor  of  subsidizing  a private  company.  Of 
the  former  class  of  bills,  some  would  place  the  cable  under  the 
control  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  others  under  a Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Two  of  these  last  favor- 
ed the  great  circle  route  from  Washington  State  via  Alaska  to 
Japan.  Repeated  efforts  were  also  made  to  revive  and  extend 
the  Moreno  Act  of  1876. 

The  Successful  Company. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  the  “Bonanza  King,”  had  formed  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  and  employed  his  fortune  in  con- 
junction with  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  laying  an  independent 
American  cable  across  the  Atlantic  in  1884,  the  result  being  that 
rates  were  reduced  from  50  to  25  cents  a word.  He  then  formed 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  in  connection  with  it,  which 
proved  to  be  a success.  After  the  failure  of  the  Scrymser  Com- 
pany, three  years  elapsed  without  anything  being  accomplished 
for  a trans-Pacific  cable,  when  Mr.  Mackay  entered  the  lists, 
with  his  proposal  to  build  the  cable  without  any  Government 
subsidy. 

To  quote  from  an  article  written  at  the  time:  “He  was 

ready  to  go  ahead,  and  without  waiting  unduly  upon  Congress, 
did  go  ahead.  It  is  surprising  to  recall  the  hostile  uproar  that 
followed.  One  would  have  imagined  from  the  appeals  of  Con- 
gressman Corliss  of  Michigan  that  something  was  being  done  to 
injure  American  prestige.  Por  a while  after  the  cable  had  been 
manufactured,  and  was  on  its  long  journey  from  Portsmouth 
to  Honolulu,  the  Eastern  papers  were  filled  with  threats  as  to 
what  would  be  done  if  John  W.  Mackay  should  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  sacred  soil  of  his  own  country  by  landing  the  shore  end 
of  a cable,  which  would  link  it  more  closely  to  its  possessions 
beyond  the  sea.  But  against  all  odds  the  cable  won  its  wav.” 

As  Hon.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell  has  stated:  “In  the  winter 

of  1901-2,  after  fruitless  efforts  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany to  obtain  an  enabling  Act  from  Congress  for  its  cable,  it 
sought  authority  from  the  Executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, none  of  which  appeared  to  feel  that  they  could  authorize 
the  landing  of  the  cable  in  Hawaii.” 

President  Roosevelt  took  the  view  that  his  predecessor  in 
office  had  taken,  viz ; that  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  authority  either  to  grant  or  to  refuse  permissio 
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for  laying  the  cable,  leaving  the  question  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine. 

On  August  22,  1901,  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  sent  a communi- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  John  Hay,  offering  to 
lay  a cable  from  California  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  way 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  without  any  subsidy  or  exclusive 
privilege,  and  to  have  it  completed  by  September  1902,  “unless 
prevented  by  force  majeure.”  Yet  in  the  next  Congress  after 
this  offer  had  been  made,  no  less  than  seven  bills  were  intro- 
duced on  this  subject,  five  of  which  provided  for  laying  a Gov- 
ernment cable. 

The  State  Department  advised  Mr.  Mackay  that  a corpora- 
tion should  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  whereupon  he  organized 
the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cable  was  not  to  be  laid  to  a foreign  country,  but  would 
connect  different  points  in  the  United  States,  the  Company  pro- 
ceeded under  the  postal  telegraph  act  of  July  24th,  1866,  and 
hied  with  the  Postmaster-General  their  written  acceptance  of 
the  restrictions  and  obligations  required  by  that  act.  This  act 
gives  the  right  to  any  telegraph  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  state,  and  complying  with  its  conditions,  to  con- 
struct and  operate  lines  of  telegraph  through  the  domain  of  the 
United  States,  and  over , under  or  across  the  navigable  streams 
or  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  lines  shall  not  obstruct  naviga- 
tion or  interfere  with  travel,  that  Government  messages  shall 
have  priority  over  all  other  business,  and  be  sent  at  rates  to  be 
annually  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  that  the  United 
States  may  at  any  time  purchase  the  lines  at  an  appraised  value. 
The  company  also  bound  itself  not  to  charge  over  35  cents  per 
word  for  the  transmission  of  messages  between  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu,  or  to  charge  over  $1.00  per  word  for  messages 
to  Manila  or  China.  Also  never  to  accept  any  exclusive  priv- 
ileges from  any  foreign  government,  or  to  consolidate  or  amal- 
gate  with  any  other  line  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  rates, 
except  to  make  through  connections. 

Yet,  as  has  been  stated,  the  company  met  with  bitter  oppo- 
sition both  in  and  outside  of  Congress.  Mr.  Scrymser  appeared 
before  Committees  of  Congress  and  argued  that  a Government 
Pacific  Cable  was  a military  necessity.  Mr.  Corliss,  who  had 
labored  for  years  in  behalf  of  a Government  cable,  bitterly  at- 
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tacked  the  Mackay  Company,  charging  it  with  being  in  league 
with  the  Eastern  Extension  Cable  Company,  which  held  exclu- 
sive rights  in  China  and  the  Philippines,  and  denying  that  the 
general  postal  telegraph  act  of  1866  covered  this  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  numerous  firms  and  associations  interested  in  commerce 
with  the  Orient,  sent  petitions  to  the  President  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing the  Mackay  Company  a clear  field,  and  deprecating  the  lay- 
ing of  a competing  Government  Cable. 

Meanwhile  the  manufacture  of  the  Mackay  Cable  went  on 
without  interruption,  and  the  cable  ship,  “Silver ton,”  left  Port- 
land, England,  on  September  23,  1902,  with  2413  nautical  miles 
of  cable  on  board,  touching  on  her  way  at  Teneriffe  and  Coronel, 
Chile,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  December  4th,  1902. 

She  laid  the  shore  end  of  the  cable  at  Point  Lobos,  and  left 
for  Honolulu  on  the  morning  of  December  15th.  She  arrived 
off' the  Islands  on  Christmas  Day  in  a heavy  gale,  which  some- 
what retarded  operations.  The  shore  end  of  the  cable  was  laid 
first,  and  spliced  to  the  deep  sea  end  off  Makapuu  Point  on  the 
evening  of  January  1st,  1903.  That  same  night  the  first  mes- 
sage was  sent  by  Secretary  Henry  E.  Cooper  to  Presi- 
dent Poosevelt,  to  which  a reply  was  received  in  15  min- 
utes. Many  of  those  present  remember  the  celebration  which 
took  place  the  next  day,  and  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In 
time  to  come  it  will  be  ranked  with  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity 
and  with  Annexation  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  these  Islands. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  “all  British  Pacific  cable,” 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  was 
opened  for  business  on  January  1st,  1903,  one  day  ahead  of 
the  “all  American  Pacific  cable.”  In  conclusion,  the  writer 
would  gratefully  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Geo.  McK. 
McClellan,  to  Hon.  L.  A.  Thurston,  and  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Ly decker, 
Librarian  of  Public  Archives,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  this  paper. 

W.  D.  ALEXANDER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

A LIST  OF  BILLS  INTRODUCED  INTO  CONGRESS 
IN  REGARD  TO  A PACIFIC  CABLE. 

Aug.  15,  1876.  An  Act  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  Telegra- 
phic Communication  between  America  and  Asia,  which 
granted  a franchise  to  Celso  Cesar  Moreno  and  24  others 
to  lay  a cable  to  the  Asiatic  coast  within  twenty  years.  No 
subsidy  or  exclusive  privilege  was  granted  by  this  Act. 

Jan.  27,  1891.  51st  Congress.  Senate  Bill  4947,  introduced 
by  Senator  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  granting  the  “Pacific  Cable 
Company/7 'organized  by  Gen.  A.  S.  Hartwell,  a franchise 
and  an  annual  subsidy  of  $200,000. 

Same  Date.  H.  R.  13372,  introduced  by  Representative  Mor- 
row of  California,  identical  with  the  above.  Both  bills 
abandoned.  A “Rider77  was  then  tacked  to  the  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill,  appropriating  $3,000,000,  payable  dur- 
ing a period  of  15  years,  in  sums  of  $200,000  annually,  to 
any  company  with  which  the  President  should  contract,  for 
laying  and  maintaining  a cable  between  California  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  House. 

1895.  53d  Congress,  3d  Session.  Senator  Hale  of  Maine  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  the  diplomatic  appropriation  bill, 
providing  that  the  President  should  immediately  proceed  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a cable  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  appropriating  $500,- 
000  for  the  first  payment  thereon.  Passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  rejected  in  the  House. 

Feb.  11,  1895.  H.  R.  8838  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Charles  W.  Stone  of  Pennsylvania,  to  incorporate  the  “In- 
ternational Cable  Company,77  similar  to  S.  4947,  introduced 
Jan.  27,  1891,  except  that  it  made  no  mention  of  a subsidy. 
Laid  upon  the  table  in  Committee. 

54th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Senate  Bills. 

Dec.  16,  1895.  S.  876,  introduced  by  Senator  Carter  of  Mon- 
tana, granting  a subsidy  of  $25.00  a mile  to  the  Scrymser 
Company  of  New  York,  for  a line  to  Japan  via  Hawaii, 
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for  20  years.  Government  messages  to  be  free.  Reported 
back  from  Committee  adversely. 

Jan.  3,  1896.  S.  1316,  introduced  by  Senator  Hale  of  Maine, 
granting  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Spalding  Company  of 
Hew  Jersey,  equal  to  4 per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of  lay- 
ing a cable  to  Honolulu,  less  $40,000.  Government  mes- 
sages to  be  free.  Reported  adversely. 

May  1,  1896.  S.  3010,  introduced  by  Senator  Elkins  of  West 
Virginia,  provided  that  no  new  cable  line  in  future  -.hould 
be  permitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  if  it  be  protected 
in  any  foreign  country  by  exclusive  landing  rights  or  any 
other  special  privileges,  until  the  consent  of  Congress 
should  have  been  given.  Reported  back  with  amendments 
on  May  29,  1896. 

May  6,  1896.  S.  3068,  introduced  by  Senator  Frye,  to  take 
the  place  of  S.  1316,  providing  for  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$160,000  for  20  years,  but  requiring  the  contractor  to  ac- 
cept a transfer  of  the  concession  granted  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government  to  Col.  Z.  S.  Spalding,  and  to  comply  with 
the  terms  thereof,  also  requiring  a deposit  of  $100,000 
with  the  Postmaster-General.  Construction  to  be  by  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  through  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  the  lowest  bidder  therefor,  and^to  continue  to  be 
under  his  supervision.  Read  twice  in  the  Senate. 

May  9,  1896.  S.  3110,  introduced  by  Senator  Wilson,  auth- 
orizing Michael  Fahy  of  Hew  Haven,  Conn.,  and  his  as- 
sociates, called  the  Occidental,  Oriental  and  Oceanic  Com- 
pany, to  lay  a cable  from  the  state  of  Washington  to  Sitka 
or  Juneau,  to  Kodiak  Island,  to  Unalaska,  to  the  Aleutian 
group,  and  thence  to  conned  with  the  telegraphic  systems 
of  Siberia  and  Japan.  Also  a line  from  California  to 
Hawaii.  The  U.  S.  Government  to  guarantee  for  20  years 
the  payment  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  bonds  of  the  company 
up  to  $1,000  per  mile.  The  line  to  be  in  operation  within 
three  years. 

May  13,  1896.  S.  3146,  introduced  by  Senator  Gray,  to  revive, 
amend  and  extend  the  Act  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  in  favor  of 
Moreno  and  his  associates,  provided  that  they  begin  to  lay 
the  cables  to  the  Asiatic  coast  within  three  years,  and  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions.  Ho  subsidy  or  exclusive  right 
was  to  be  granted  by  this  act. 
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54th  Congress,  1st  Session.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dec.  20,  1895.  H.  R.  2282,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCormick, 
a duplicate  of  S.  876,  in  the  interest  of  the  Scrymser  Com- 
pany. 

Jan.  8,  1896.  H.  R.  3449,  introduced  by  Mr.  Barham,  a du- 
plicate of  S.  1316,  in  the  interest  of  the  Spalding  Com- 
pany. 

April  22,  1896.  H.  R.  8412,  introduced  by  Mr.  Patterson,  a 
duplicate  of  S.  3146. 

April  29,  1896.  H.  R.  8560,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wellington, 
similar  to  S.  3010.  The  committee  on  Commerce  reported 
H.  R.  9149  as  a substitute. 

May  6,  1896.  H.  R.  8732,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sperry,  a dupli- 
cate of  S.  3110. 

June  6,  1896.  IT.  R.  9149,  introduced  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  as  a substitute  for  H.  R.  8560.  Adds  the  pro- 
viso that  this  prohibition  should  not  apply  to  the  renewal 
of  any  submarine  cable  then  in  operation. 

May  29,  1896.  H.  R.  9252,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  as  a 
substitute  for  IT.  R.  2282  and  S.  876.  It  provided  for  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  for  20  years  to  the  Scrymser 
Company,  on  condition  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  to 
Pearl  Harbor  by  Jan.  1,  1898,  and  to  Japan  by  July  1, 
1899. 

54th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dec.  11,  1896.  H.  R.  9597,  introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Hew 
York,  a duplicate  of  S.  3068,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Spalding  Company,  and  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  line  to  Japan. 

Dec.  14,  1896.  H.  R.  9608,  introduced  by  Mr.  Loud  of  Cali- 
fornia, providing  for  a subsidy  of  $60,000  a year  for  a 
cable  to  Honolulu,  and  for  the  conditional  extension  of  the 
line  to  Japan  and  Australia.  The  line  to  Honolulu  to  be 
completed  before  Dec.  31,  1898.  The  contractor  to  de- 
posit IT.  S.  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  as  a guaran- 
tee. This  was  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Spalding  Com- 
pany. 
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55th  Congress,  1st  Session,  (Special).  Senate  Bills. 

March  16,  1897.  S.  93,  introduced  by  Senator  Chandler  for 
Senator  Hale,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Similar  to  H.  B.  9608,  5.4th  Congress,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Spalding  Company,  providing  for  a subsidy  of  $60,- 
000  a year  for  20  years,  for  a cable  to  Honolulu,  and  for 
the  conditional  extension  of  the  line  to  Japan  and  Austra- 
lia, &c. 

March  16,  1897.  S.  113,  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Similar  to  H. 
R.  9252,  54th  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the  Scrymser 
Company. 

| March  18,  1897.  S.  627,  introduced  by  Senator  Frye,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations.  Similar 
in  most  respects  to  S.  3068,  in  the  interest  of  the  Spalding 
Company. 

March  18,  1897.  S.  754,  introduced  by  Senator  Gray,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Duplicate 
of  S.  3146,  54th  Congress.  To  revive  the  Act  of  1876. 

April  6,  1897.  S.  1591,  introduced  by  Senator  Helson  for  Sen- 
ator Davis.  Based  on  the  preceding. 

55th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Senate  Bills. 

Jan.  7,  1898.  S.  3057,  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Scrymser  Company.  Similar  to  S.  113, 
but  substituted  $125,000  subsidy  for  $160,000.  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  McBryde  to  substitute  the  word 
“Astoria”  for  San  Francisco. 

55th  Congress,  3d  Session.  Senate  Bills. 

Jan.  7,  1899.  S.  5131,  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Scrymser  Company.  Similar  to  S.  3057, 
55th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Annual  subsidy  proposed 
$125,000.  Postmaster-General  authorized  to  agree  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  $25,000  a year  (ad- 
ditional?) for  20  years,  for  messages  between  San  Francis- 
co and  Japan.  Rate  for  private  messages  to  Honolulu 
35  cents  a word,  to  Japan  $1.00. 

Jan.  14,  1899.  S.  5227,  introduced  by  Senator  Butler,  for  a 
Government  cable,  to  he  constructed  and  operated  by  the 
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Post  Office  Department,  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
thence  to  Manila  via  Guam,  and  thence  to  Hongkong. 
Kates  as  above. 

55th  Congress,  1st  Session  (Special).  House  Bills. 

March  19,  1897.  H.  R.  1593,  introduced  by  Mr.  Loud.  Du- 
plicate of  S.  93. 

March  20,  1897.  H.  K.  1659,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Scrymser  Company.  Similar  to  H.  R. 
9252,  54th  Congress. 

March  30,  1897.  H.  R.  2523,  introduced  by  Mr.  McEwan. 
Duplicate  of  S.  754,  to  revive  the  Act  of  Aug.  15,  1876. 

55tii  Congress,  2nd  Session.  House  Bills. 

Jan.  5,  1898.  H.  R.  5499,  introduced  by  M.  Taylor  of  Ohio, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Spalding  party,  for  a Government 
cable,  authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to  let  a con- 
tract to  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  construction  of  cables  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Japan. 

Jan.  7.  1898.  H.  R.  5989,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  which 
authorized  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  with  the 
Scrymser  Company  for  $175,000  a year,  the  line  to  Japan 
to  be  completed  in  five  years,  provided  that  surveys  of 
'the  route  should  show  that  it  was  practicable. 

March  8,  1898.  H.  R.  8961,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  to 
take  the  place  of  all  former  bills  on  the  subject.  The  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  to  the  Scrymser  Company  was  reduced  to 
$100,000  a year.  Bonds  were  to  be  deposited  to  the  amount 
of  $250,000.  The  cable  to  be  completed  to  Honolulu  by 
Jan.  1,  1900,  and  to  Japan  by  Jan.  1,  1901.  Rates  to 
be  as  in  S.  5131,  Jan.  7th,  1899. 

55th  Congress,  3d  Session.  House  Bills. 

Dec.  20,  1898.  H.  R.  11310,  introduced  by  Mr.  Corliss,  author- 
ized the  President  to  construct  and  maintain  telegraphic 
cables  to  Hawaii,  and  thence  to  the  Philippines  and  such 
other  points  as  he  shall  deem  necessary.  The  cable  when 
completed,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Rates  as  above.  Profits,  if  any,  to  be  paid  into 
the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
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56th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Senate  Bills. 

Dec.  6,  1899.  S.  2,  introduced  by  Senator  Hale,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a Government 
Pacific  Cable,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Havy 
Department.  Reported  to  the  Committee  on  Haval  Affairs. 
Reported  back  with  amendments.  Passed  the  Senate  on 
April  11,  1900.  Went  to  the  House,  where  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  reported  H.  R.  2980,  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  on  April  23,  1900.  The  minority  of  the 
Committee  reported  in  favor  of  Government  ownership, 
and  introduced  H.  R.  6766. 

Dec.  13,  1899.  S.  1497,  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge.  Dupli- 
cate of  S.  5131,  55th  Congress,  3d  Session. 

Dec.  19,  1899.  S.  1625,  introduced  by  Senator  Butler.  Same 
as  S.  5227,  55th  Congress,  3d  Session,  for  a cable  to  be 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Dec.  20,  1899.  S.  1928,  introduced  by  Senator  McMillan,  for 
a Government  cable  to  be  constructed  by  a Pacific  Cable 
Commission,  consisting  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  three  others,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Contract  to  be  given  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  the  cable  to  be  of  American  manufacture, 
and  laid  by  American  ships.  Rates  as  before.  President 
authorized  to  utilize  the  personnel  and  resources  of  the 
Army  and  Havy.  The  bill  appropriated  $8,000,000. 

Jan.  22,  1900.  S.  2604,  introduced  by  Senator  Davis.  Du- 
plicate of  S.  754,  55th  Congress,  1st  Session,  to  revive  and 
extend  the  Act  of  Aug.  15,  1876. 

Feb.  12,  1900.  S.  3140,  introduced  by  Senator  Foster.  Simi- 
lar to  S.  1928,  but  provided  for  a cable  from  Washington 
state  to  the  Philippines  via  Alaska,  and  also  a separate 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  It  appropriated 
$6,000,000. 

56th  Congress,  1st  Session.  House  Bills. 

Dec.  5,  1899.  H,  R.  930,  introduced  by  Mr.  Corliss.  Similar 
to  S.  1928,  of  this  session.  President  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  China  and  Japan. 

Dec.  6,  1899.  H.  R.  1069,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sulloway.  Same 
as  S.  2604  of  this  session. 

Dec.  8,  1899.  H.  R.  2980,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman,  from 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  Post- 
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master-General  to  advertise  for  bids  from  a responsible 
American  corporation  for  a cable  to  the  Philippines  via 
Honolulu  and  Guam,  with  a branch  to  Japan.  Subsidy 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  a year  for  20  years.  Deposit  re- 
quired to  the  amount  of  $200,000  in  U.  S.  Bonds  with  the 
Postmaster-General.  Rates  as  in  former  bills.  The  cable 
to  Honolulu  to  be  laid  by  Jan.  1,  1902,  and  to  Manila  and 
Japan  by  July  1,  1903. 

Dec.  11,  1899.  H.  R.  3330,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Wash- 
ington. Similar  to  S.  1928,  of  this  session.  It  provided 
that  a cable  should  be  constructed  and  operated  by  the  U. 
S.  Government  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Manila  by  a route 
to  be  determined,  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Commission,  to  con- 
sist as  in  S.  1928.  Provided,  that  none  of  the  Commission- 
ers first  appointed  shall  be  from  California,  Oregon  or* 
Washington.  The  construction  and  operation  of  said  line 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Commission. 
All  contracts  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. Provided,  that  if  it  is  found  that  a cable  of  American 
manufacture  cannot  be  laid,  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Honolulu  within  twelve  months,  the  Commissioners  may 
supplement  such  deficiencies  in  foreign  markets.  Rates 
as  above.  The  bill  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  work, 
and  authorized  $8,000,000  for  the  total  expenditures. 

Jan.  18,  1900.  H.  R.  6766,  introduced  by  Mr.  Corliss,  from 
the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  H.  R.  2980.  Provided  for  a Government  cable, 
to  be  constructed  and  controlled  by  a Commission,  consist- 
ing of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Havy.  The  President  was  authorized 
to  utilize  the  personnel  and  resources  of  the  Army  and 
Havy,  and  to  employ  other  experts  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. The  cables  to  be  of  American  manufacture,  and 
laid  by  ships  under  the  American  flag;  provided,  that  if 
it  is  found  that  a cable  of  American  manufacture  cannot 
be  laid  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  within  fifteen 
months  after  the  award,  said  cable  may  be  secured  from 
foreign  markets.  Rates  as  above.  Het  proceeds  above  expen- 
ses to  be  paid  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  The  bill  appro- 
priated $500,000  down,  and  authorized  contracts  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  President  was  authorized  to  enter  into  nego- 
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tiations  with  Japan  and  China  in  regard  to  cable  connec- 
tions between . Luzon  and  Formosa,  and  betweeen  Luzon 
and  some  Chinese  port. 

Feb.  9,  1900.  H.  R.  8303,  introduced  by  Mr.  Barham,  pro- 
vided for  bids  by  a private  company.  The  bidder  to  de- 
posit $200,000  in  U.  S.  Bonds.  The  cable  to  be  laid  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Jan.  1st,  1903,  and  to  Manila 
and  Japan  by  July  1,  1904.  Government  messages  to  be 
free.  Similar  to  H.  R.  2980,  56th  Congress. 

57th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Senate  Bills. 

S.  61,  introduced  by  Senator  Hale,  identical  with  S.  2,  56th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  providing  for  a Government  Cable. 
Laid  upon  the  table  in  Committee 
S.  62,  which  was  also  introduced  by  Senator  Hale,  based  upon  the 
postal  telegraph  Act  of  July  24,  1866,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  Section  5263.  This  was  also  laid  upon  the 
table  as  unnecessary. 

The  Act  referred  to  provides  that  “Any  telegraph  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  have  the  right  to 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  lines  of  telegraph  through  and 
over  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States, 
over  and  above  any  of  the  military  or  post  roads  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  he  declared  to  he  such 
by  law,  and  over , under  or  across  the  navigable  streams  or  waters 
of  the  Unifed  States. 

Provided  that  before  any  telegraph  company  shall  exercise 
i any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  conferred  by  this  Act,  such  com- 
t pany  shall  file  their  written  acceptance  with  the  Postmaster- 
I General  of  the  restrictions  and  obligations  required  by  this  Act. 

That  telegraphic  communications  between  the  several  depart- 
i ments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  their  officers 
and  agents  shall,  in  their  transmission  over  the  lines  of  any  of 
said  companies,  have  priority  over  all  other  business,  and  shall 
he  sent  at  rates  to  be  annually  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

That  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  for  postal, 
military  or  other  purposes,  purchase  all  the  telegraph  lines, 
property  and  effects  of  any  or  all  of  said  companies,  at  an  ap- 
praised value,  to  he  ascertained  by  five  competent,  disinterested 
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persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  two  by  the  company  interested,  and 
one  by  the  four  so  previously  selected. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  lines  of  such  company  shall 
not  be  constructed  or  maintained  so  as  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  any  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  interfere  with  the  or- 
dinary travel  on  military  or  post  roads. 

57th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Senate  Bill. 

Dec.  4,  1901.  S.  491,  introduced  by  Senator  Perkins,  and  re-  | 
f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  To  authorize 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  telegraphic  cables  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam  and 
the  Philippines,  etc.  See  the  following  H.  K.  5. 

57tii  Congress,  1st  Session.  House  Bills. 

Dec.  2,  1901.  H.  B.  5,  introduced  by  Mr.  Corliss,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Same  as  S.  491  of  Dec. 
4,  1901.  Provided  for  a cable  to  be  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  a Commission,  consisting  of  the  Post- 
master-General, the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  rate  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu 
not  to  exceed  25  cents  a word,  to  Manila  50  cents  a word. 
The  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.  Reported 
back  with  amendments.  Debated  and  enacting  clause 
stricken  out. 

Dec.  2,  1901.  H.  R.  158,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Wash- 
ington state.  Similar  to  S.  3140,  56th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion. The  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  a 
cable  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  cables  when  completed, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
President  to  negotiate  with  Japan  and  China.  The  cable 
to  be  laid  from  the  coast  of  Washington  state,  via  Alaska  j 
and  Dutch  Harbor.  The  route  to  be  settled  upon  by  the  ' 
Pacific  Cable  Company. 

Dec.  2,  1901,  H.  R.  168,  provided  for  a Government  Cable. 

Dec.  2,  1901.  H.  R.  272,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman.  Based  J 
on  S.  3068,  54th  Congress,  May  6,  1896.  An  American 
Cable  Company  to  construct  and  lay  the  cable.  Abandoned. 
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Annual  Meeting  and  Treasurer’s  Report 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  29,  in  the  University  Club 
rooms.  It  was  a very  interesting  meeting,  at  which  the  regular 
annual  reports  and  the  following  papers' were  read:  “Hew 

Facts  Concerning  the  Care  of  Kamehameha  I in  His  Infancy,” 
by  Prof.  W.  T>.  Alexander ; “The  First  Twenty  Years  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Hawaiian  Islands”  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt; 
Great  Barrier  Island,  Hew  Zealand,”  by  Francis  J.  Green. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  George  R.  Carter;  vice-presidents,  A.  F.  Judd, 
W.  D.  Alexander,  Montague  Cooke;  corresponding  secretary, 
H.  M.  Ballou;  treasurer,  W.  D.  Westervelt;  recording  secre- 
tary, Professor  Edgar  Wood;  trustee  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii, 
A.  Lewis,  Jr.  ; members  of  board  of  managers,  Chas.  H.  Hitch- 
cock, H.  B.  Emerson  and  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr. 

Following  is  the  treasurer’s  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 


ing December  31,  1911 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  year.... -$  41.55 

Interest  on  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  bond 120.00 

Sale  of  books,  reports  and  papers  72.05 

Membership  dues  - - ----  129.00 

Gifts  Dr.  W.  D.  Alexander  - 50.00 

Gifts  W.  D.  Westervelt  - - 20.00 


$432.60 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing  annual  report $153.85 

Postage  9.65 

Collecting  dues  3.70 

Librarian  50.00 

Rent  12  months  - 120.00 

Janitor  12  months 20.50 

Binding  - L50 

Stationery  5.50  $ 364.70 

Balance  (in  bank)  67.90 


$432.60 

Amount  of  balance  in  savings  bank $ 394.18 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  LEWIS,  JR. 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  LIBRARIAN 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society : 

Gentlemen — The  conditions  of  a year  ago  still  prevailing, 
the  work  of  the  librarian  has  necessarily  been  restricted.  The 
accessions  of  the  year  besides  the  reports  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolopw,  and 
the  publications  of  various  societies,  include  a number  of  valu- 
able works  which  should  have  mention. 

“The  Polynesian  Wanderings/7  by  William  Churchill,  pub- 
lished in  1911  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  is 
one  of  these.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  work  is  hinted 
at  in  the  sub-title,  “Tracks  of  the  migration,  Proto-Samoan 
content  of  Efate  and  language  of  Melanasia.77 

“A  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  Relating  to  Hew  Zeal- 
and,77 1909,  has  been  received  as  a gift  from  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Turnbull  of  Wellington. 

From  the' Bishop  Museum  we  have  the  publications  of  the 
past  year,  including  Mr.  Brigham’s  “Ka  Hana  Kapa,  the 
Making  of  Bark-Cloth  in  Hawaii,77  1911,  together  with  the 
color  plates  illustrating  it,  which  are  separately  published. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Thrum  has  given  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1912, 
thus  completing  the  hie  to  date.  Complete  hies  for  eight  years 
of  Ka  Hupepa  Kuokoa  have  been  arranged  by  your  president 
and  bound,  without  expense  to  the  society.  Mr.  Westervelt 
has  also  added  to  the  hies  of  newspapers,  bound  volumes  of 
Kuakoa  Home  Rula,  1908-9,  and  Aloha  Aina. 

The  membership  of  the  society,  which  was  144  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  is  now  148.  Seven  were  elected  to  membership 
during  the  year ; there  have  been  two  deaths  and  one  resignation. 

The  librarian  has  partly  completed  for  the  catalogue  of  the 
Honolulu  Library  an  index  to  the  publications  of  the  Historical 
Society,  which  will  he  duplicated  for  the  catalogue  of  this  so- 
ciety. Other  work  on  the  catalogue  is  also  under  way,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  reported  in  a short  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDHA  I.  ALLYIST. 

December  31,  1911. 


The  Birth  of  Kamehameha  I. 

BY  W.  D.  ALEXANDER. 


During  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  last  year  several 
articles  appeared  in  the  “Nupepa  Kuokoa,”  giving  the  story  of 
the  birth  and  concealment  of  Kamehameha  I.  during  his  child- 
hood. This  story  has  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  in 
the  Kaha  clan,  which  is  represented  by  several  well  known 
families  in  Honolulu.  It  differs  materially,  however,  from  that 
published  by  the  historian  S.  M.  Kamakau  in  the  “Kuokoa” 
in  1867,  which  was  accepted  by  Fornander,  and  remained  un- 
disputed until  last  year. 

Nearly  all  accounts  agree  that  Kamehameha  was  born  at  Ai- 
nakea,  Kohala,  on  a stormy  night  in  the  month  of  Ikuwa,  or 
October,  while  Alapainui  was  mustering  his  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Maui,  between  the  years  1736  and  1740,  A.  D.  It 
was  believed  by  the  Hawaiians  that  thunder,  lightning  and  rain 
were  wont  to  signalize  the  birth  of  a great  chief. 

According  to  Kamakau,  during  the  din,  confusion  and 
darkness  of  the  storm,  he  was  stolen  from  his  mother’s  side 
by  Naeole,  the  chief  of  Halawa  in  Kohala,  who  slily  lifted 
the  thatch  on  the  side  of  the  house,  rolled  up  the  infant  in  a 
piece  of  tapa-cloth,  and  carried  him  away.  Thereupon,  as 
Kamakau  says:  “They  searched  all  over  Kohala,  and  burned 

many  houses,”  until  at  length  Naeole  confessed  that  he  had 
taken  the  child.  He  wished  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  kahu 
or  guardian  of  the  young  prince.  It  is  said  that  his  theft  was 
condoned,  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  keep  the  child,  and  act  as 
his  kahu  until  he  was  five  years  old,  when  he  was  taken  to  Ala- 
pai’s  court,  and*  there  brought  up.  Kamakau  says : “Kameha- 
meha I.  was  brought  up  at  Halawa.  Naeole  and  Haumakoki 
were  the  persons  who  took  care  of  him.  Their  descendants  told 
the  history  to  many  persons.  The  story  is  without  doubt.” 
Such  is  the  Kamakau  tradition. 

The  other  version  of  the  story,  handed  down  in  the  Kaha 
family,  was  not  published  until  last  year,  when  it  was  called  out 
by  the  republication  of  Kamakau’s  story  in  the  “Nupepa  Kuo- 
koa Home  Rula”  of  Feh.  10,  1911.  When  this  article  was 
shown  to  Mrs.  Kamaka  Stillman,  two  months  later,  she  dictated 
what  is  claimed  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Kaha  clan  to  be  the 
true  version  of  the  affair.  Her  story  called  forth  not  a little 
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controversy  in  the  Hawaiian  papers,  but  was  confirmed  by  cer- 
tain old  kamaaina  of  Kohala. 

The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows:  To  make  the  situation 

clearer,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  Alapainui  had  gained 
his  position  as  Moi  of  Hawaii  by  a civil  war  in  which  the  le- 
gitimate heirs  to  the  throne,  the  two  sons  of  Keawe  II.,  had  been 
killed.  As  soon  as  he  was  firmly  established  in  authority  as 
Moi,  he  caused  their  two  sons,  viz;  Kalaniopuu,  afterwards 
Moi  of  Hawaii,  and  Keoua,  the  father  of  Kamehameha,  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  kept  at  his  court,  where  they  were  treated 
as  high  chiefs,  and  especially  trained  in  the  arts  of  war.  The 
mother  of  Kamehameha,  Kekuiapoiwa  II.,  was  a niece  of  Ala- 
pai,  being  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  Haae,  and  Kekela-o-ka- 
lani  (w),  who  was  a daughter  of  King  Keawe  II. 

According  to  this  tradition,  after  having  lived  with  Keoua 
a long  time  without  having  any  children,  Kekuiapoiwa  made 
a visit  to  the  court  of  Kahekili,  the  great  king  of  Maui.  After 
her  return  certain  morbid  fancies  of  hers  attracted  attention, 
and  Alapai  sent  his  kahuna  to  investigate  the  case.  The  kahuna 
returned  and  reported  to  his  master  that  she  would  have  a child 
who  would  be  a “keiki  kipi a rebel,  and  a “keiki  luku  i nalii ” 
one  who  would  slaughter  the  chiefs,  &c.  On  hearing  this  pre- 
diction, he  ordered  his  ilamuku,  or  executioner,  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  birth  of  the  child,  using  the  figurative  expression, 
which  has  been  handed  down  in  the  family:  “0-u  aku  i ka 

maka  o ka  wauke  oi  opiopio,  o nui  auanei  a kawowo  aku i.  e. 
“nip  off  the  bud  of  the  wauke  while  young,  lest  it  grow  large 
and  spread  out.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  infanticide  was 
fearfully  prevalent  in  Hawaii  in  +he  olden  time. 

Kekuiapoiwa,  having  heard  of  the  plot,  sent  for  Kaha-opu- 
lani  (w),  a distant  relative,  and  consulted  with  her  how  to  con- 
ceal the  child  from  Alapai’s  men.  They  took  a kukini,  or  king’s 
runner,  into  their  confidence,  and  gave  him.  secret  instructions 
where  to  carry  the  infant  as  soon  it  should  be  born.  Meanwhile 
Kahaopulani  with  her  mother,  Hiku-i-ke-kualono,  and  her  little 
daughter,  Kuakane,  retired  to  a cave  in  the  great  Pali  Hulaana 
in  Awini,  on  the  extreme  south-east  coast  of  Kohala,  where  she 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  royal  babe.  As  soon  as  the  runner 
arrived  with  the  child,  she  took  him  and  covered  him  with  a 
bunch  of  olona  fibre,  or  native  hemp,  to  conceal  him  from  his 
pursuers.  Sure  enough  they  soon  arrived,  and  asked  her : “Have 
you  not  seen  a man  running  by  here  ?”  She  answered  “no,” 
and  the  pursuers  passed  on.  Then  she  took  up  the  child,  and 
performed  the  usual  ceremony  and  offered  the  prescribed  pray- 
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ers  used  at  the  birth  of  a high  chief,  which  are  given  in  David 
Malo’s  “Hawaiian  Antiquities/’  p.  181.  Her  mother,  Hiku, 
then  went  outside  of  the  cave,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  the 
signs  of  a chief,  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud-forms,  punohu  and 
uahoko , should  go  back  to  Ainakea,  and  no  longer  stand  over 
the  place  where  the  young  prince  was  being  nursed  by  Kahao- 
pulani,  lest  Alapai’s  kahunas  should  see  them,  and  be  guided 
by  them  to  his  hiding  place. 

Her  prayer  was  answered,  and  the  secret  was  kept  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  it  was  deemed  safe  to  bring  the  child  back  to 
his  parents.  He  was  nursed  together  with  Kahaopulani’s  little 
daughter  Kuakane,  who  was  therefore  his  foster  sister,  Qioa-ai- 
waiu) , and  during  that  time  he  went  by  the  name  of  Paiea 

In  support  of  the  above  statements  passages  are  quoted 
from  the  old  meles,  particularly  the  “Koihonua  Hai-kupuna 
which  mentions  Ainakea  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  con- 
cealment in  the  pali  of  Awini,  under  the  -name  of  Paiea,  &c. 
According  to  this  tradition,  Kahaopulani  afterwards  served  as 
nurse  to  Kamehameha’s  younger . brother,  Keliimaikai,  whose 
kou  calabash  has  been  kept  by  her  descendants  ever  since  as  an 
heirloom. 

I may  add  that  Mrs.  Kamaka  Stillman  is  a great  grand- 
daughter of  Kuakane,  mentioned  above,  and  also  that  a cen- 
tury ago  Capt.  George  Beckley,  who  has  many  descendants  liv- 
ing here,  married  Ahia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Kahaopulani’s 
twin  brother,  Kahakuai-akea. 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
this  version  of  the  story.  The  long  delay  in  publishing  it  may 
perhaps  he  explained  by  the  extreme  reticence  of  the  old  Ha- 
waiian aristocratic  families  in  regard  to  their  family  traditions 
and  genealogies. 


A Maori  Battle  Ground 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  GREEN. 


(With  original  translations  from  the  ancient  Maori.) 

“TO  THE  STAR  REHUA.” 

(A  song  for  the  war-canoe.) 

“Hunt  out  the  Men  of  the  Land, 

And  watch  o’er  the  Men  of  the  Seal 
Hunt  out  the  Men  of  the  Land, 

And  watch  o’er  the  Men  of  the  Sea! 

Shine  through  the  night  your  baleful  light, 

Dark  lies  the  shore  near  at  hand ; 

Shine  through  the  night  your  scourging  light, 

Hunt  out  the  men  from  the  land. 

Sons  we  are  of  the  Sea, 

True  sons  we  are  of  the  River. 

They  are  but  low  born  men, 

Hunt  them  out  from  their  cowardly  cover. 

Sons  we  are  of  the  Sea, 

True  sons  we  are  of  the  River.” 

The  Great  Barrier  Island  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hauraki 
Gulf,  Hew  Zealand,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  City  of  Auck- 
land. The  Pacific  breaks  on  its  eastern  beaches;  to  the  south, 
sixteen  miles  away,  Coromandel  Peninsula  stretches  out  an 
eager  hand,  while  thirty  miles  across  Hauraki  Gulf  to  the  west 
lies  the  mainland  of  the  Horth  Island  of  Hew  Zealand. 

Kauri,  rimu  and  puriri  trees  cover  the  high  slopes,  for  the 
island  is  mountainous  throughout  its  entire  length  of  twenty- 
two  miles.  Over  these  trees  creepers  festoon  themselves  and 
epiphytes  lodge  in  the  forks  of  their  branches  or  dangle,  basket- 
like, at  the  end  of  hanging  cables.  Tree  ferns  and  nikau  palms, 
climbing  ferns  and  thorny  bush-lawyer,  fuchsia  and  clematis 
and  the  brilliant  kowhai  mat  and  tangle  themselves  together, 
lancewood  and  supple-jack  fight  a deadly  silent  battle  for  the 
sunlight  above,  until  finally  the  light  is  so  filtered  that  the 
ground  below  receives  barely  a gleam  and  is  always  dank  and 
slippery. 

Then  come  the  great  open  spaces  where  the  sunlight  blazes 
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down  upon  fields  of  white  flowering  manuka,  here  scattered  in 
clumps,  there  growing  so  thickly  that  one  may  walk  about  on 
the  tops  of  the  matted  branchlets  three  feet  above  ground.  At 
another  part  of  the  island  are  masses  of  dark  volcanic  rock 
and  whole  mountains  of  glittering  white  quartz ; again,  the 
green  hillsides  are  scarred  with  red  and  yellow  wounds  where 
landslides  have  occurred ; there  are  unexpected  little  mountain 
torrents  tumbling  along  through  ravines  beautiful  with  tree 
ferns  and  clematis ; there  are  boiling  springs,  to  which  the  few 
inhabitants  resort  for  all  sorts  of  ailments  and  bathe  au  nature! 
— and  always,  wander  where  one  will  on  the  high  slopes,  the 
sea  is  below,  blue  and  emerald,  flashing  with  white  combers  or 
calmly  reflecting  every  drifting  cloud. 

The  shore  is  broken  into  bays  and  coves  by  high  volcanic 
headlands.  There  are  stretches  of  white  sand  or  pebbly  beach 
shaded  by  the  spreading  pohutukawa;  at  Christmas  time  the 
deep  green  foliage  of  these  trees  is  crowned  by  masses  of  crim- 
son blossoms,  and  among  them  the  parrots  riot  and  scream, 
the  parson  bird  whistles  cheerily  and  the  bees  are  countless,  for 
these  blossoms  overflow  with  honey. 

Near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island  there  is  a 
bay,  a mile  deep  and  two  miles  wide ; the  white  man  has  named 
it  Tryphena,  and  it  is  of  this  bay  I would  speak.  Here,  gen- 
erations before  the  white  man  came  to  New  Zealand,  there 
lived  a Maori  tribe.  Late  one  night,  in  this  olden  time,  a stray 
marauding  partv  from  Coromandel  Peninsula  across  the  straits, 
landed  and  slept  on  the  shore;  The  watchers  of  the  Men  of 
the  Land  discovered  the  sleeping  intruders  and  before  dawn  they 
were  all  slain — all  save  one,  who  escaped  to  carry  the  ill  news 
across  the  straits.  Then  the  great  war-trumpet  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Sea  was  sounded  throughout  the  Coromandel  country  and 
a war  party  eager  for  vengeance  raced  across  the  blue  waters. 
When  it  returned  the  Men  of  the  Land  were  no  more.  Such 
is  the  bare  tradition  as  told  me  by  the  present  descendants  of 
these  tribes. 

The  evidences  of  their  long  occupancy  is  everywhere;  ter- 
raced hillside  and  mountain  top,  strata  of  bleached  shells  and 
fish  bones  extending  deep  down  into  the  earth,  defensive  trenches 
thrown  across  points  of  land,  and  stone  weapons  and  implements 
scattered  afield.  From  a sea  worn  bank  at  the  entrance  of  Try- 
phena Bay  we  picked  out  the  barb  of  a spear,  blackened  and 
polished.  It  had  been  carved  from  human  bone  and  it  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility  that  the  very  piece  of  bone  came 
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from  the  body  of  one  of  the  men  of  the  marauding  party  that 
had  slept  on  the  shore  so  long  ago. 

I stood  on  the  high  lookout  place  of  the  old  fortification  with 
this  piece  of  bone  in  my  hand  and  I saw  the  party  from  across 
the  straits  land  and  sleep.  I saw  the  .Men  of  the  Land  creep 
down  through  the  black  night,  I heard  the  sweeping  rush  and 
the  cry  of  the  slayers — the  “Na!  Na!  Mate  rawa!”  as  the 
blow  went  home — then  silence — and  I heard  the  low  rustle 
of  the  bush  as  the  sole  survivor  crept  stealthily  away. 

So  the  strangers  were  slain  and  the  Men  of  the  Land  feasted. 
Yet  they  were  in  doubt,  trembling  with  fear,  for  they  were  mind- 
ful that  one  man  had  escaped,  and  after  the  feast  the  Men  of 
the  Land  prepared  for  the  vengeance  that  must  come  from  the 
sea.  They  strengthened  the  palisade  and  made  their  weapons 
ready  for  war  while . the  women  gathered  the  kumaras  and 
stored  them  in  the  deep  pits  within  the  stockade;  but  even  as 
they  worked  they  would  straighten  their  aching  backs  and  gaze 
over  the  straits  towards  the  mountains  of  Coromandel — and 
their  voices  were  tremulous  as  they  sang  the  song  of  prepara- 
tion— 


“From  Tu,  from  Kongo  the  foe  appears 
From  South,  from.  West,  the  foe  appears; 

Cover  it  up!  Alas! 

Cover  it  up ! Alas ! 

Cover  the  food  all  over  the  land !” 

There  were  three  stockaded  villages  around  this  bay;  there 
are  still  three  terraced  hillsides.  One,  the  High  Pa,  stood  near 
the  center  of  the  bay  and  about  opposite  the  entrance;  near  it, 
on  the  right  there  rose  a smaller  one,  the  White  Pa,  while  at 
the  very  entrance  the  Rocky  Pa  watched  over  the  sea  path 
which  led  from  the  land  of  the  foe. 

This  Rocky  Pa  formed  the  righthand  point  of  the  entrance 
to  the  bay.  From  a broad  platform  of  rock,  awash  at  high 
tide  and  sharp  with  barnacles  and  shell  fish,  great  boulders  of 
conglomerate  rose  a hundred  feet  into  the  air.  Terrace  crowned 
terrace,  each  with  its  fighting  palisade  planted  deep  and  strong; 
jutting  platforms  of  flat  rock  reached  out,  from  whose  vantage 
the  warriors  had  but  to  strike  downward ; fighting  pits  were 
sunk  everywhere  to  afford  protection,  and  high  above  all  and 
overlooking  all  rose  a natural  battlemented  watch  tower. 

A deep  pass  separated  this  fortification  from  a similar  but 
slightly  larger  stronghold ; another  deep  ditch  from  bay  to  sea 
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and  the  hill  rose  toward  the  mainland,  crowded  with  houses 
and  food  pits.  Again,  a quarter  of  a mile  and  a wide  trench 
ran  below  a stockade,  while  a hundred  yards  along  was  the  last 
palisade  and  ditch.  Such  was  the  Rocky  Pa  and  here  must  the 
Men  of  the  Sea  strike  first. 

The  Men  of  the  Land  gathered  their  families  and  food  be- 
hind the  stockades  and  thereafter  watched.  Day  and  night  their 
sentinel  stood  on  the  lookout  high  over  the  terraces.  Through 
sunshine  and  rain  squall  he  leaned  on  his  spear,  his  eyes  ever 
set  on  the  distant  mountains.  The  time  of  fires  passed,  the 
night  came  and  the  moon  rose ; the  day  and  night  were  divided 
and  the  moon  sank  low  over  the  western  water.  Still  he  watched 
until  the  feel  of  the  dawn  was  in  the  air,  and  then — 

“Night!  Night!  Dark  Night!”  he  sang, 

“O  where  can  be  the  Day ! 

Seek  it  in  the  Sacred  House,  the  Carved  House, 

The  House  of  the  North  East  Wind. 

Over  the  rolling  hills, 

Over  the  crumbling  cliffs, 

Over  the  flowing  tide, 

Over  the  heaving  sea, 

Through  Wide-Extending  Space, 

The  Dwelling  of  the  Spirits. 

Yet  wander  warily ! 

Beware  the  F earful  Ones ! 

Shrink  from  the  Glowing  Ones! 

Avoid  the  Sea  Monster! 

Faint  I hear  through  the  night-fog 
The  rustle  of  dry  grass, 

The  breath  of  the  forest, 

The  great  Forest  of  Tane. 

Asleep  is  the  tui,  asleep  is  the  wood-hen, 

Asleep  are  the  moho  and  crow, 

Still  and  quiet  are  they,  as  when,  hushed  in  fear, 

Maui  left  them  and  crossed  the  dark  threshold 
Of  the  Woman  of  Night, 

The  Goddess  of  Death, 

And  was  strangled  within  her  grim  portals. 

I hear  the  dogs  stir — 

Dog! 

A-u! 
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Bright  moonlight  alone. 

Alone  the  Great  Moon. 

Space — and  my  shadow  in  the  moonlight. 

Be  watchful ! O he  watchful ! 

Be  wakeful,  O my  heart ! 

Lest  they  that  sleep  be  slain 

And  day  find  naught  but  rolling  smoke. 

0 singing  sea  below, 

Shield  us ! Always  shield  us. 

Wave  to  and  fro  your  song, 

O singing  sea  below ! 

I watch ! Indeed  I watch ! 

1 see  the  night  mist  rising; 

The  first  dim  light  flows  upward. 

The  Day-Tide  breaks  against  the  Hight ! 

The  birds  are  calling  through  the  mist ! 

Behold ! 

The  day  is  breaking  yonder — 

A red  day! 

The  sun  is  shining*  on  you — 

A red  sun! 

Awake!  ye  men  of  Hau  Whenua: 

The  night  is  done. 

Awake  !” 

Across  the  straits,  the  Men  of  the  Sea  had  assembled  their 
relatives  and  friends  for  the  War  of  Vengeance.  They  danced 
the  haka  until  the  ground  shook  beneath  their  stamping  feet; 
their  young  men  watched  beside  their  weapons  throughout  the 
night  and  told  of  the  brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  of  the 
weapons  in  their  hands — of  the  carved  kotiate  and  the  straight 
taiaha;  of  the  patu,  the  great  club  with  its  inlaying  of  pearl 
shell.  One  brought  forth  a mere  of  polished  greenstone,  a pre- 
cious heirloom  in  his  family  for  ten  generations,  and  spoke 
of  its  great  mana — how  the  weapon  itself  knew  of  the  approach 
of  a foe  and  how  it  would  tremble  with  eagerness  in  the  hand 
for  the  push  of  battle:  the  “Man-Lover”  it  was  named. 

Then,  stripped  for  war,  the  Men  of  the  Sea  were  made  tapu 
by  the  tohunga,  and  so  consecrated  to  Tu,  the  War  God,  Tu  of 
the  Inciting  Face,  Tu  the  Consumer  of  Man.  Finally,  over 
them  the  tohunga  repeated  the  Concealing  Charm  for  a War 
Party : 


“About  you  lies  the  darkness  of  my  charm ! 

In  the  light  you  cannot  be  seen — 

By  the  mind  you  cannot  be  known 
By  the  ear  you  cannot  be  heard — 

By  their  charms  you  cannot  be  found — 

About  you  lies  the  darkness  of  my  charm.” 

Closing  with  the  adjuration: 

“Kill  your  foes  without  restraint, 

Bring  them  death  without  restraint. 

Slay  regardless  without  ceasing, 

Slay  like  'madmen  without  ceasing, 

Slay  them  all  without  exception. 

Bake  them  all  without  exception. 

They  are  weak  before  your  armstrokes, 

They  are  weak  before  your  weapons, 

They  are  weak  before  a warrior, 

They  are  weak  before  a war  dance. 

Weak  they  are  before  the  Atua, 

Weak  they  are  before  the  Wise  Man, 

Weak  they  are  before  my  witchcraft. 

This  is  the  night  the  owl  flies  low, 

This  is  the  night  the  dark  owl  flies ; 

This  is  the  night  their  blood  shall  flow, 

This  is  the  Night  of  Fearful  Cries: — 

For  blood  the  Evil  Spirit  cries — 

For  blood  the  Troubled  Spirit  cries. 

The  morning  dawns  on  flowing  blood — 

The  daylight  shines  on  flowing  blood — - 
From  heaps  of  slain  the  blood  pours  forth — 

From  men  and  women  slain. 

O Night  of  111  Omen  for  those,  your  foes ! 

O quiet  Sea  of  Death ! 

O Quiet  Dead !” 

The  Men  of  the  Sea  crossed  the  straits.  Day  after  day  their 
dark  ranks  broke  against  the  palisades  of  the  Rocky  Pa:  terrace 
after  terrace  they  stormed  with  faces  uplifted  towards  the  next ; 
canoe  after  canoe  came  and  went,  great  vessels  of  fifty  paddles, 
bringing  fresh  warriors  to  the  slaughter  and  bearing  away  the 
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dead.  The  smoke  of  the  glutted  ovens  drifted  far  out  to  sea 
and  the  Men  of  the  Land  melted  away. 

Then  the  Men  of  the  Sea  re-embarked  and  the  Great  Bar- 
rier Island  was  left  to  the  birds  of  the  mountains  and  the  her- 
mit-crabs of  the  beach.  For  the  Men  of  the  Land  were  no  more. 

All  this  I saw  as  I stood  on  the  old  lookout  on  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Pa  and  I remembered  the  words  of  an  old  Maori 
song : 

“I  lament! 

Crying  my  woe  I gaze  o’er  the  sea, 

Crying  my  woe  I gaze  o’er  the  land. 

The  land  is  cold  with  sorrow, 

The  sea  is  cold  and  stilL — 

The  Pa  is  cold  and  desolate, 

The  Cold  Dead  shroud  the  hill.” 

And  then  I looked  across  the  calm  water  towards  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  and  there  I saw  grassy  fields  and  sheep  grazing 
peacefully;  there  were  the  houses  of  settlers  and  a little  school- 
house  near  the  sandy  beach — I could  see  the  children  racing 
about  its  doors — and  I realized  that  the  old  order  had  passed 
away  and  the  white  man  was  now  in  the  land. 
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The  First  Twenty  Years  of  Education 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


BY  REV.  W.  D.  WESTERVELT. 


Archibald  Campbell,  a sailor  who  was  in  Honolulu  in  1809, 
attempted  to  make  a loom  and  teach  some  of  the  natives  the 
art  of  weaving  cloth.  Kamehameha  told  his  principal  carpen- 
ter to  help.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Boyd,  refused,  on  the 
ground  “that  the  natives  should  be  taught  nothing  that  would 
render  them  independent  of  strangers.’7 

Campbell  says  again,  “ Another  instance  of  this  narrow  way 
of  thinking  occurred  when  a brother  of  the  queen’s  whose  name 
I do  not  remember,  but  who  was  usually  called  by  the  white 
people  “John  Adams,”  wished  me  to  teach  him  to  read.  Davis 
(Isaac'  Davis)  would  not  permit  me,  observing — They  will 
soon  know  more  than  ourselves.’  ” 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  idea  concerning 
education,  even  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  missionaries 
in  1820.  Campbell’s  attempt  in  1809  to  instruct  individuals 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  recorded  effort  put  forth  by  any 
white  man  in  this  direction. 

Another  attempt  to  teach  some  of  the  chiefs  is  recorded  in 
“Incidents  of  Hawaiian  History”  in  the  Kuokoa  of  1869.. 

The  story  is  that  about  1810,  “a  young  foreigner  was  left 
in  Honolulu  by  his  ship.  He  was  greatly  liked  because  of 
his  youthful  appearance  and  was  taken  as  an  aikane  or  inti- 
mate friend  by  the  Prince  Liholiho.  He  was  called  Luahine 
(this  was  John  Bives,  a French  youth  who  came  on  a French 
ship).  He  was  young  and  there  were  few  foreigners,  therefore 
he  quickly  became  skillful  in  the  Hawaiian  language.  He  was 
helpful  as  a doctor  for  the  chiefs.  He  was  small,  almost  a 
dwarf. 

“He  started  a school  in  English  for  the  Prince.  Three  boys 
whose  heads  the  Prince  once  knocked  together  and  his  foster 
brother  were  fellow  students  with  the  Prince.  The  young  for- 
eigner taught  all  of  them  the  letters  ABC,  writing  on  pieces 
of  paper  given  to  each  of  the  pupils.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
explain  the  letters  and  secure  the  right  pronunciation  of  each 
one.  He  taught  three  or  four  weeks ; then  the  school  came  to 
an  end  for  this  reason.  The  teacher  sharply  reproved  his  royal 
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pupil,  as  was  not  fitting.  Then  there  was  a quarrel  between 
them.  The  teacher  said  he  would  seek  the  death  of  the  Prince 
for  he  had  learned  about  death  among  the  Hawaiians.  He  said 
this  because  he  was  very  angry  and  they  were  talking  hard 
against  each  other.  The  Prince,  on  fire  with  wrath,  left  the 
school  and  it  came  to  an  end.  The  two  also  stopped  living  to- 
gether. 

“The  young  foreigner  sought  another  dwelling  place  and 
found  it  with  Kaahumanu  and  her  sister  Ka-heihei-malie. 
There  he  found  a wife  and  had  two  children.” 

At  this  time  he  was  given  the  name  Luahine  by  Kaahumanu 
and  probably  received  the  land  which  was  held,  I think,  by  some 
of  his  descendants  in  Manoa  Valley  near  the  place  called  Ka 
Pali  Luahine  or  the  precipice  of  Luahine. 

One  of  the  children  was  named  Kahoa  by  Kaahumanu.  The 
other  was  named  Oana  by  Ka-heihei-malie.  Among  their  de- 
scendants were  several  prominent  Honolulu  families. 

During  the  first  four  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  March,  1820,  English  schools  were  established  in 
Kailua  and  Kawaihae,  Hawaii ; Honolulu,  Oahu ; and  on  Kauai, 
probably  at  Waimea. 

The  school  at  Kailua  was  established  by  Mr.  Thurston  and 
Dr.  Holman.  King  Liholiho  and  his  brother,  Kauikeaouli, 
then  five  years  of  age,  with  several  of  the  younger  chiefs,  and 
a son  of  John  Young  who  ranked  as  a chief,  were  the  scholars. 
“In  three  months  the  king  was  reading  a little  in  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment and  five  others  were  reading  easy  lessons  in  Webster’s 
spelling  book.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  in  May  1820  started  a school  for 
the  children  of  foreigners  who  had  native  families  in  Honolulu. 

Messrs.  Whitney  and  Buggies  went  to  Waimea,  Kauai,  in 
July  1820,  and  there  had  the  King  Kaumualii  as  their  princi- 
i pal  pupil.  His  first  letters  written  in  1820  are  quoted  in  Bing- 
ham’s Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  Loomis  “went  to  Kawaihae  and  engaged  in  teaching 
Kalanimoku”  and  some  of  his  favorites. 

Thus  the  first  schools  were  started  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  instruction  was  entirely  in  English  and  was  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  pupils.  “The  English  Hew  Testament”  as 
Mr.  Bingham  says,  “was  almost  our  first  school  book.” 

The  school  on  Kauai  was  the  only  one  where  discipline  was 
maintained  and  the  instructors  were  expected  to  punish  the  un- 
ruly.  Probably  this  was  due  to  George,  the  king’s  son,  who 
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may  have  told  his  father  and  the  chiefs  how  schools  were  con- 
ducted around  Boston. 

The  Chief  Boki  was  an  occasional  student  under  Mr.  Bing- 
ham in  Honolulu.  King  Liholiho  was  a somewhat  promising 
pupil  when  he  came  to  Honolulu,  but  was  also  a rather  embar- 
rassing hindrance,  for  he  objected  to  the  missionaries  “teaching 
reading  and  writing  to  the  common  people  before  he  should 
himself  first  have  acquired  them.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  foreigners  had  visited  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  for  thirty  years,  had  settled  among  the  people 
and  had  native  families  but  had  not  done  a thing  toward  educat- 
ing them ; while  within  four  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries  four  English  schools  had  been  established  in  four 
important  localities,  each  one  able  to  influence  the  most  influen- 
tial people  of  the  islands. 

At  once  these  Hew  England  teachers  and  preachers  saw  the 
absolute  necessity  of  getting  at  the  people  in  their  . own  language 
if  the  real  results  of  education  were  desired.  To  give  knowledge 
of  truth,  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  encourage  intercommuni- 
cation of  ideas  was  the  end  in  view,  therefore  all  the  members 
of  the  mission  studied  as  diligently  as  they  taught,  and  with 
surpiising  rapidity  learned  the  pronunciation  and  the  mean- 
ing of  Hawaiian  words  and  reduced  the  language  to  writing. 
This  meant  a very  thorough  renovation  of  the  methods  of  spell- 
ing which  had  been  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  previous  thirty 
years,  and  compelled  the  missionaries  to  make  use  of  the  print- 
ing press  as  soon  as  possible.  They  wrote  down  some  of  the 
words  they  were  sure  of,  they  translated  a few  Bible  sentences 
and  expressions  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  J anuary  7, 
1822,  the  first  printing  was  done  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Keeaumoku,  a very  high  chief,  known  among  foreigners  as 
“Governor  Cox,”  “was  instructed  how  to  work  the  press  and 
struck  off  the  first  impression  printed.” 

This  was  part  of  a leaflet  or  spelling  book  of  sixteen  pages 
afterward  printed  more  fully  and  later  still  called  by  the  natives 
“Be-a-Ba”  or  The  ABC  book.” 

Five  hundred  copies  of  this  primer  were  printed  and  at  once 
used  in  instructing  the  chiefs  in  the  fundamental . principles  of 
reading  their  own  language. 

This  was  the  second  step  taken  in  the  growth  of  the  school 
system  of  these  islands,  and  was  immediately  attended  with  re- 
markable results. 

The  highest  chiefs  were  attracted  by  the  wonderful  new 
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wisdom  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  acquired.  They 
could  learn  to  read.  They  taught  each  other.  They  called  for 
more  and  more  of  these  marvellously  interesting  leaflets. 

Our  fellow  members,  Messrs.  Ballou  and  Carter,  in  their 
paper  on  the  “History  of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  'Press”  state 
that  by  September  of  that  year  2000  more  primers  were  printed 
and  distributed.  Later  there  were  editions  of  3000,  then  4000, 
and  then  in  April,  1825,  copies  to  the  number  of  20,000  were 
printed. 

. With  these  primers  came  the  third  step  in  the  development 
of  the  public  school  system  of  these  islands. 

Dibble,  in  his  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  gives  a 
clear  account  of  the  schools  founded  upon  these  primers.  The 
points  which  he  mentions  can  be  briefly  summarized. 

“One  young  man  at  least  became  attached  very  soon  to  each 
principal  chief  as  a teacher.” 

“The  train  of  any  high  chief  was  at  that  time  sufficiently 
numerous  to  constitute  a large  school.” 

“The  chiefs  interested  for  the  instruction  and  improvement 
of  the  people  generally  were  not  slow  to  send  forth  many  of 
their  attendants  to  become  teachers  in  districts  more  or  less  re- 
mote.” 

“When  they  had  taught  a number  to  read,  these  teachers 
divided  their  districts  and  multiplied  schools.”  Dibble  gives 
an  example. 

“A  young  man  named  Moo,  pipelighter  to  the  high  chief 
Hoapili,  was.  regarded  as  a rather  bright  scholar.  Hoapili  sent 
him  to  Puna,  Hawaii.  * He  collected  a school.  As  soon  as  his 
scholars  had  made  a little  proficiency  he  sent  out  the  best  of 
them  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left  to  be  teachers  of  other 
schools,  and  he  continued  this  course  until  every  village  of  Puna 
was  furnished  with  a teacher.” 

This  was  done  all  over  the  islands.  Sometimes  the  pupils 
were  gathered  around  the  teacher,  who  held  the  only  reading 
book  so  that  he  could  see  the  words  properly,  never  dreaming 
that  to  his  pupils  every  word  upside  down  was  right  side  up. 

These  schools  were  held  in  the  afternoon.  Dibble  says, 
“Even  in  the  days  of  heathenism  the  people  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  accomplished  their  work  by  the  middle  of  the  day, 
then  slept  and  spent  the  after  part  of  the  day  in  idle  chat,  dis- 
sipation and  sport. 

This  part  of  the  day  formerly  spent  in  idleness  was  natural- 
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ly  chosen  as  the  time  for  school,  a noble  substitution  for  the 
former  idle  and  vicious  practices.” 

These  schools  were  an  exceedingdy  important  factor  in  aid-  ■ 
ing  the  missionaries  in  their  work. 

It  was  true  that  “the  people  learned  no  more  than  the  teach- 
ers, who  had  only  a shadowy  idea  of  Christian  truth,  hut  they  1 
had  some  ideas  and  they  taught  the  wisdom  of  the  alphabet,  and  ; 
the  sight  of  printed  words  which  have  been  the  eternal  founda- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  and  receiving  knowledge. 

Dibble  says,  “Everything  connected  with  instruction  was  j 
inseparably  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  Christ- 
ianity.” 

“Not  a few  of  the  teachers  gave  to  their  scholars  correct 
views  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  way  of  life.” 
“The  schools  afforded  to  the  missionaries  important  facilities 
of  communicating  with  the  people.”  I 

During  these  years  of  primary  work  there  was  necessarily 
a steady  advance  in  the  schools  directly  under  the  oversight 
of  the  missionaries,  the  schools  to  which  teachers  returned  for 
new  bread  to  break  to  their  hungry  scholars.  Reading  books, 
arithmetics  and  lessons  in  geography  were  prepared  in  addition 
to  the  parts  of  the  Bible  which  the  missionaries  were  hastening 
through  the  press  as  fast  as  possible.  Everything  printed,  even 
to  the  small  hymn  book,  was  used  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people. 

A distinction  arose  between  schools.  Those  taught  by  the 
missionaries  and  their  wives  became  known  as  “station  schools,” 
sometimes  called  “select  schools”  while  those  which  were  under 
the  care  of  native  teachers  were  ultimately  recorded  in  the  mis- 
sion annals  as  “common  schools.” 

Looking  back  over  the  first  ten  years  of  missionary  effort  in 
these  islands  we  face  an  appalling  aggregate  of  duties  well 
performed  by  the  missionaries.  There  was  first  of  all  the  re- 
gular work  of  the  ministry  with  its  round  of  numberless  meet- 
ings, sermons  and  addresses ; there  was  next  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  language ; there  were 
all  the  details  of  house  building,  and  church  building  to  attend 
to;  there  was  the  sympathetic  care  of  the  troubled  and  sick 
and  the  multitude  of  problems  of  public  life;  and  then — the  :| 
establishment  of  the  public  school  system  to  awaken  intelligent  j 
demands  and  then  to  meet  the  requirement.  It  was  a mighty  J 
ten  years  work  for  these  islands. 

The  next  ten  years  saw  the  foundations  laid  for  all  the 
schools  of  a higher  class  which  have  since  blessed  these  islands. 
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It  was  a rather  remarkable  thing  to  do,  but  the  missionaries 
did  it.  They  established  a high  school  and  theological  seminary 
at  Lahainaluna  for  the  best  pupils  they  could  get  out  of  the  in- 
telligence which  had  fed  on  primers  and  leaflets  and  sermons. 

The  design  in  substances  was ; first,  “to  instruct  young  men 
that  they  may  become  assistant  teachers  of  religion;”  second, 
“to  disseminate  sound  knowledge  embracing  literature  and 
science;”  third,  to  qualify  native  school  teachers  for  their  res- 
pective duties;  fourth,  “it  is  designated  that  a piece  of  land 
shall  be  connected  with  the  institution  and  the  manual  labor 
system  introduced  as  far  as  practicable.” 

The  vote  to  establish  such  a school  was  passed  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  mission  in  June,  1831.  Lahaina  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  and  Rev.  Lorrin  Andrews  was  set  apart  for 
the  work.  He  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Richards,  selected  Lahai- 
naluna. 

They  could  not  wait  for  anything  like  permanent  buildings. 

Dibble  says : “A  shed  or  booth  made  of  poles  and  grass  was 
thrown  together  as  a screen  from  the  sun  to  answer  for  a time 
as  a school  house.  A house  for  the  teacher  (Mr.  Andrews)  was 
constructed  in  the  usual  native  way — and  the  school  went  into 
operation  as  early  as  the  5th  of  September.  A selection  of 
scholars  from  the  different  islands  constituted  the  school.  ^They 
had  been  for  the  most  part  teachers  of  common  schools  and  were 
the  best  of  that  class  of  persons,  and  yet  their  qualifications 
were  exceedingly  scanty.  They  were  poor  readers,  could  write 
only  a miserable  hand,  and  had  been  taught  only  the  ground 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  those  very  imperfectly.  They  were 
all  adults  and  most  of  them  married  men. 

The  Oahu  Charity  School  was  started  in  1833  in  Honolulu 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  a member  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  story  of  the  splendid  work  of  this  school  has  been 
well  told  in  the  paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society  in  1900 
by  our  careful  historian,  Professor  W.  D.  Alexander,  LL.  D. 
Therefore  I simply  call  attention  to  it  that  we  may  see  the  foot- 
hold which  the  missionary  ideas  of  education  had  already  se- 
cured in  the  minds  of  all  kinds  of  members  of  the  community. 
A free  school,  chiefly  for  the  half-caste  children  of  the  town — the 
first  real  public  school  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — was  supported 
by  the  foreign  residents  and  shipmasters.  “A  number  of  boys 
came  to  the  school  from  California  and  from  the  Russian  set- 
tlements of  the  Northwest  Coast.” 

The  missionaries  and  their  wives  had  to  enlarge  their  plans 
to  meet  new  exigencies. 
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Dibble  says  that  about  this  time  the  peculiar  system  of  in- 
struction at  first  adopted  by  the  natives  “crumbled  into  ruins.” 

Probably  Dibble  was  as  well  informed  as  any  man  in  the 
islands  concerning  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  both  teachers  and  scholars  were  fast 
losing  interest  in  education.  They  had  finished  the  primer. 
They  had  “graduated”  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  real  evolu- 
tion of  public  schools.  It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
the  common  schools  were  given  up.  They  were  in  an  extremely 
chaotic  condition,  but  it  was  an  evolutionary  chaos,  out  of  which 
better  things  were  growing. 

Bingham,  on  page  457,  says: 

“The  indispensableness  of  the  schools  under  native  teachers, 
imperfect  as  they  were,  not  being  fully  understood  by  all,  these 
schools  were  in  some  instances  suspended  by  the  missionaries 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had  done  their  work.  Still  the 
efforts  of  the  mission  in  the  cause  of  education  were  undiminish- 
ed, especially  in  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  furn- 
ishing books.” 

The  resourceful  band  of  missionaries  advanced  mightily  in 
their  plans  to  -meet  the  exigency.  They  established  “station 
schools,”  that  is,  they  enlarged  the  plan  of  instruction  under 
their  immediate  supervision. 

The  first  native  teachers  had  been  sent  out  by  the  chiefs. 
These  teachers  sent  out  those  whom  they  had  taught.  It  was 
beyond  all  question  evident  that  these  teachers  and  these  schools 
must  have  oversight.  There  were  no  persons  in  the  islands  to 
take  this  oversight  but  the  missionaries.  We  must  remember 
that  many  of  these  missionaries  were  school  teachers  rather  than 
preachers. 

In  1833  the  general  meeting  in  Honolulu  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

“In  order  that  we  may  make  the  best  distribution  of  our 
time  and  strength  and  also  to  give  the  people  a specimen  of 
our  method  of  constructing  school  houses  and  communicating 
instruction,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  members  of  each  station  be 
allowed  and  recommended  to  build  a convenient  school  house 
at  the  station.” 

Each  station  was  allowed  $20  to  aid  in  contributing  ma- 
terials for  building. 

The  mission  would  not  allow  any  compensation  to  natives 
who  might  become  assistant  teachers  in  these  schools,  because 
they  were  teaching  their  own  countrymen,  who  ought  to  provide 
for  their  support.  “A  small  premium  of  books  could  be  be- 
stowed on  faithful  teachers.” 
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This  condition  was  soon  modified  so  that  “support  might 
come  from  chiefs  and  people  and  clothing  in  cotton  cloth  could 
come  from  its  mission.”  Later,  in  1836,  fifteen  school  houses, 
costing  $200  each,  were  authorized  and  $100  to  $150  were  al- 
lowed to  each  station. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  success  of  what  was  called 
“The  Sandwich  Island  Mission,”  was  this  continued  effort  to 
make  the  people  do  what  they  could  for  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  give  needed  aid.  These  schools  were  at  once  called 
“station  schools.”  They  were  practically  very  low  grade  normal 
schools.  Just  how  they  were  started  and  in  what  makeshift 
houses  they  were  located  is  not  evident  from  the  records  before 
1836. 

However,  in  1834,  one  year  after  the  advanced  station 
schools  were  planned,  the  king  and  high  chiefs  became  so  as- 
sured of  the  need  and  benefit  of  such  schools  that  they  agreed 
“to  set  apart  land  for  school  buildings  and  aid  in  erecting  them, 
and  assist  in  supporting  the  teachers.” 

This  was  the  commencement  of  regular  schools  supported 
by  the  government,  and  probably  was  also  the  definite  shap- 
ing of  the  mission  work  into  what  was  known  as  the  apana  or 
district  plan  of  work.  Many  of  the  lands  outside  of  the  mission 
station  came  under  the  control  of  the  station  in  connection 
with  the  schoolhouse  used  week  days  and  Sundays. 

The  gift  of  lands  and  houses  was  a great  uplift  to  the  pro- 
gress toward  good  schools,  but  the  support  so  readily  promised 
by  the  chiefs  was  frequently  carelessly  given,  and  the  real  bur- 
den fell  on  missionary  shoulders.  They  seemed  to  have  marv- 
elous readiness  to  enter  every  opportunity  which  opened  the 
door  a crack  as  well  as  ajar. 

The  American  Board  of  Missions  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  educational  development  that  a special  gift  of  $1,500  was 
sent  from  Boston  to  aid  this  station  school  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  station  schools  were  car- 
ried on.  I have  not  had  time  to  look  into  conditions  in  other 
places  beside  Ililo  and  Puna,  but  in  studying  the  conditions 
in  these  districts  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  Hilo  Boarding 
School,  which  has  done  excellent  work  for  the  last  seventy-five 
years,  I have  learned  that  fully  2500  pupils  were  being  cared 
for  in  the  common  schools  of  these  districts,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers were  given  regular  instruction  in  the  station  schools.  This 
was  acomplished  by  half  the  teachers  going  to  Hilo  to  study 
while  the  other  half  carried  on  the  common  schools.  One  group 
of  teachers  received  instruction  four  months  and  then  gave 
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place  to  the  other  group,  who  received  their  four  months’  as- 
sistance. It  is  stated  that  about  fifty  men  at  a time  were  in. this  j 
station  school  for  teachers. 

The  missionaries  were  not  narrow  in  imparting  wisdom. 
They  gave  as  valuable  and  as  thorough  lessons  in  regard  to 
health  as  they  could  make  their  teacher  pupils  understand. 
They  taught  arithmetic  and  geography  and  history  as  fully  as  j 
the  comprehension  of  the  scholars  permitted.  They  made  the 
scriptures  supreme  and  every  day  required  each  student  to  learn 
a Bible  verse,  which  was  explained  and  discussed. 

Another  branch  of  station  school  work  included  instruction 
in  the  spelling  book  and  up,  for  adults  of  both  sexes  residing 
within  a radius  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  station.  The 
average  attendance  at  Hilo  was  about  150  scholars.  There  was 
also  a school  for  children.  Later,  in  1837,  the  “General  Meet- 
ing” in  Honolulu  expressed  its  idea  of  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  the  station  work  in  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  first  and  best  energies  of  the  teachers 
be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  children,  and  that  prompt  and 
persevering  efforts  be  continued  to  bring  all  the  children  of  the 
nation  who  are  of  a suitable  age  under  a course  of  instruction 
* * * and  that  a daily  school  for  children  and  another  for 

teachers  be  kept  in  vigorous  operation  at  each  of  our  stations 
where  it  is  practicable.” 

Another  important  part  of  the  station  school  system  was  the 
time  devoted  to  instructing  native  helpers  so  that  they  could 
teach  the  common  school  teachers  and  aid  intelligently  in  var- 
ious kinds  of  meetings. 

Mrs.  Coan  and  Mrs.  Lyman  had  sewing  classes.  Mrs. 
Coan  established  and  carried  on  a girls’  boarding  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mrs.  Lyman  gave  four  evenings  a week  to 
teaching  teachers  in  arithmetic. 

Thus  the  fifth  step  in  the  school  system  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands had  come  to  stay.  First,  there  were  the  English  schools,  j 
taught  by  the  missionaries  and  their  wives ; second,  the  mission  j 
schools  in  the  Hawaiian  language  and  the  scattered  individual  j 
teachers  and  scholars;  third,  groups  of  scholars  and  the  first  : 
common  schools ; fourth,  a high  school  and  better  teachers ; j 
fifth,  station  schools  with  common  schools  all  around  them  and 
dependent  upon  them. 

During  the  second  decade  of  school  development,  i.  e.,  from 
1830  to  1840 — several  select  schools  appeared,  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Mission. 

Two  of  these  have  been  mentioned,  viz:  Lahainaluna, 
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started  September  5,  1831,  and  for  eighty  years  continuing  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  influences  in  the  development  of  the 
islands  in  many  directions.  The  Oahu  Charity  School,  commen- 
cing in  1833,  was  the  second  organized  school.  Then  came  a 
“female  school  for  the  wives  of  students  in  the  High  School/7 
i.  e.,  Lahainaluna  School.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
girls’  schools  which  for  many  years  have  tried  to  prepare  young 
women  to  work  by  the  side  of  young  men  educated  in  other 
schools. 

In  1836  Rev.  D.  B.  Lyman  of  Hilo  felt  the  need  of  a closer 
touch  with  the  boys  who  might  be  prepared  to  attend  the  High 
School  at  Lahainaluna.  This  idea  was  “in  the  air”  all  over 
the  mission  field  and  earnest  discussion  had  been  held  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  boys’  boarding  schools. 

According  to  a vote  of  the  General  Meeting  in  June,  1836, 
the  mission  station  in  Hilo  was  authorized  to  organize  such  a 
school,  which  should  be  a “feeder”  for  the  High  School  at  La- 
hainaluna. It  was  easily  seen  that  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  who  was 
Mr.  Lyman’s  associate  at  Hilo,  was  par  excellence  the  preacher, 
while  Mr.  Lyman  was  preeminently  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Lyman  had  “two  native  buildings”  erected  at  once, 
“at  an  expense  of  $160,  including  cost  of  seats,  desks  and  other 
appurtenances.”  This  school  had  to  depend  upon  the  manual 
labor  of  its  pupils,  and  was  fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  a 
man  of  sufficient  wit  and  invention  to  meet  the  multitude  of 
exigencies. 

Such  an  experiment  as  this  was  carefully  watched  by  the 
high  chiefs  who  soon  set  apart  forty  acres  of  land  for  the  use 
of  the  school.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  land  and  its  ancient 
water  rights  were  “considered”  as  the  property  of  the  school 
until  in  1848  the  constitution  of  1840-1841  and  the  legal  tech- 
nicalities arising  from  the  few  written  laws  raised  the  “land 
question.”  The  teachers  saw  that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  “verbal  gift,”  but  in  1848,  after  a corporation  was  formed, 
the  government  issued  deeds  and  for  many  years  gave  financial 
aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

Thus  all  through  its  history  the  school  has  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  its  land  and  water  rights. 

Mr.  Lyman  humorously  gave  a summary  about  fifty  years 
ago  which  still  holds  good.  He  said:  “Our  pupils  have  gone 

from  one  extremity  of  the  islands  to  the  other  (and  he  might 
have  added,  To  foreign  lands),  occupying  positions *as  ‘clergy- 
men, missionaries,  judges,  lawyers,  legislators,  school  super  in- 
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tendents  and  teachers,  speculators,  clerks,  constables,  farmers, 
teamsters,  loafers  and  prisoners.” 

Very  few  universities  can  boast  a better  record  than  this  of 
the  Hilo  Boarding  School.  There  may  be  more  individuals  of 
each  class,  but  the  record  is  the  same,  including  “loafers  and 
prisoners.” 

Thus  General  Armstrong  found  no  better  model  after  which 
to  pattern  his  great  Hampton  Institute  as  a training  school. 

Another  very  influential  school  was  inaugurated  during  this 
second  decade  of  missions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

This  was  the  “Family  School”  for  the  children  of  high 
chiefs.  It  was  immediately  preceded  by  a high  chiefs  school. 

In  1838  the  king  and  chiefs  asked  that  Mr.  Richards  be- 
come their  especial  teacher,  and  the  mission  voted  to  “approve 
the  choice  made  by  the  king  and  chiefs  and  leave  it  entirely 
with  Mr.  Richards  to  accept  or  reject.”  In  1839  the  mission 
voted  to  “approve  of  Mr.  Richards  continuing  to  be  teacher  of 
the  chiefs  according  to  his  engagement  with  them  the  past 
year.” 

This  arrangement  was  so  beneficial  that  in  1839  the  chiefs 
requested  a school  for  their  children  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooke  as 
the  teacher. 

Buildings  were  erected  and  a home  for  the  young  chiefs 
provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke. 

Among  those  children  were  the  kings  Lot  Kamehameha, 
Liholiho,  Lunalilo,  Kalakaua  and  Queen  Liliuokalani,  and  also 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  and  Queen  Emma  Rooke.  Of  all  these, 
Queen  Liliuokalani  is  the  only  one  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing. 

Punahou  School  was  proposed  in  1839,  but  not  until  July 
11,  1842,  did  it  go  into  operation. 

On  October  8,  1840,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  first 
Constitution  were  promulgated.  On  October  15,  1840,  a school 
law  was  passed  which  was  superseded  by  the  law  in  the  “blue 
book,”  passed  March  21,  1841,  which  appointed  a superinten- 
dent of  schools  all  over  the  Islands,  with  school  agents  for  each 
of  the  large  islands.  In  this  law  there  were  twenty  sections 
providing  quite  fully  for  teachers  and  their  support,  as  well  as 
for  schools  for  pupils  and  parents. 

I have  passed  over  many  points  of  interest  while  giving  this 
condensed  sketch  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  schools  and  their 
development  in  these  islands,  but  I think  that  this  glimpse  into 
the  past  is  sufficient  to  help  us  realize  a part  of  the  wisdom 
and  patient  perseverance  of  the  fathers  in  laying  foundations 
for  schools  as  well  as  churches. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT  EOR  1912. 


Your  treasurer  reports  a goodly  balance  on  hand  for  the 
future  use  of  the  society.  This  is  greatly  due  to  economy  of 
administration  and  the  careful  oversight  of  our  very  zealous 
librarian,  Miss  Allyn.  This  can  be  well  used  in  the  purchase 
of  Polynesian  books  much  needed  in  our  growing  library  and 
in  filling  out  and  binding  the  material  already  on  hand. 

The  Historical  Society  now  has  its  permanent  home  in  the 
new  Carnegie  building  for  its  very  valuable  library  which  I 
think  in  all  Polynesia  is  second  only  to  the  Sir  George  Grey 
library,  which  is  in  the  Auckland  Public  library.  We  have  also 
invested  bonds  and  a savings  bank  account  the  income  from 
which  will  be  used  to  pay  our  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Honolulu  library.  The  following  report  shows  our  financial 
standing : 

Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

TREASURER^  ANNUAL  REPORT,  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1912. 


1912  Receipts — 

Jan.  1 Balance  from  last  year... $ 67.90 

Membership  dues  266.00 

Sale  of  books  and  reports 3.00 

Sale  of  book  case  10.00 

Interest  on  McBryde  bonds 110.00 

$456.90 

Disbursements — 

Collecting  ....$  13.80 

Postage  7.00 

Stationery  3.50 

Binding  2.50 

Printing  annual  report,  500  copies..  57.00 

Typewriting  10.00 

Rent - 75.00 

Librarian 100.00 

Janitor,  9 months  16.00 

$284.80 


Balance  — $172.10 


$456.90 

Amount  in  savings  bank  Dec.  31,  1912 409.98 

Two  McBryde  $1000-bonds  - 2,000.00 


$2,582.08 

AY.  D.  Westervelt, 

Treasurer. 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen : — 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  1912  that  the  librarian  has 
to  report  is  the  removal  of  the  library  of  the  Society  to  its  place 
in  the  new  building  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  early  in  the  year  the  revision  of  the 
catalogue  was  undertaken.  This  was  completed  and  typewritten 
cards  made  for  the  entire  catalogue  in  readiness  for  the  catalogue 
case  which  is  a part  of  the  new  equipment  of  the  library. 

The  accessions  for  the  year  include  a number  of  gifts  that 
should  be  especially  noted.  The  first  of  these  is  a bound  volume 
of  The  Mirror  (1825),  a London  magazine,  containing  several 
items  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  was  donated  by  Andrew 
Roby  Bloxam,  son  of  the  naturalist  of  the  English  man-of-war 
Blonde,  which  brought  the  bodies  of  King  Liholiho  and  his 
queen  from  England  in  1824. 

From  the  Hawaiian  Trust  Co.,  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Allen,  was  received  a number  of  valuable  books,  among 
them  Fornander’s  Polynesian  Race,  and  Kalakaua’s  Legends. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Westervelt  during  a recent  visit  to  New  Zealand 
secured  a complete  set  of  the  reports  of  the  New  Zealand  In- 
stitute which  he  has  presented  to  the  library.  This  is  a most 
valuable  acquisition,  being  one  of  the  best  ethnological  publica- 
tions relating  to  Polynesians. 

The  further  additions  were  reports  and  publications  of  other 
societies  sent  in  exchange  for  those  of  this  society. 

The  membership  is  now  147.  Five  new  members  were  elected 
at  the  January  meeting;  there  have  been  two  deaths  and  one 
resignation. 

With  the  occupation  of  its  spacious  and  beautiful  room,  the 
work  of  the  Society  will  be  given  a new  impulse,  having  an  added 
incentive  for  making  available  to  students  of  Hawaiian  history 
its  accumulation  of  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian  material. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
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Edna  I.  Addyn. 


WILLIAM  DE  WITT  ALEXANDER. 


Professor  Alexander  was  bom  April  2,  1833,  in  Honolulu, 
and  died,  February  21,  1913.  A brief  illness  necessitating  an 
operation  from  which  he  could  not  rally  resulted  in  speedy  and 
unexpected  death. 

He  was  officially  connected  with  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  from  its  inception,  holding  the  offices  of  corresponding 
secretary,  president  and  first  vice-president.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  without  his  patient,  untiring,  loving  care  the  Historical 
Society  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  survive.  The  excellent 
library  had  his  continual  oversight.  The  various  meetings  were 
always  planned  in  connection  with  his  counsels,  and  the  mem- 
bership freely  received  his  sympathy  and  encouragement  in 
every  historical  effort. 

He  was  also  an  original  member  or  founder  of  the  Polynesian 
Society  of  New  Zealand  and  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  leading  students  of  Polynesian  history. 

His  scientific  attainments  brought  to  him  a fellowship  in 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  membership  in  the  Astron- 
omical Society  as  well  as  the  degrees  D.Sc.  and  LL.D. 

He  was  a graduate  of  Yale  LTniversity  in  1855,  and  carried 
the  honor  of  the  Salutatory  addr  ess.  In  1857  he  came  back  to 
Honolulu  as  professor  of  Greek  in  Oahu  College.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  college  thirteen  years,  six  years  as  professor  and 
seven  years  as  president,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Government  Survey,  which  he  held  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Professor  Alexander  held  a number  of  positions  of  trust 
under  the  government,  among  which  were  the  following : Mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  under  King  .Kalakaua  and  Queen 
Liliuokalani ; member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  1887, 
for  thirteen  years. 

In  1871  he  went  to  Washington  to  represent  the  Hawaiian 
government  in  the  International  Meridian  Conference,  in  which 
forty  governments  were  represented,  and  again  in  1893  in  the 
interests  of  the  annexation  party  under  instructions  from  the 
provisional  government. 

lie  was  a trustee  of  the  Honolulu  Library  Association;  was 
surveyor-general  of  the  Territory,  and  assisted  in  the  geodetic 
survey  conducted  by  the  United  States  government. 

His  friends  bear  hearty  testimony  to  his  co-operation  with 
all  efforts  put  forth  for  the  well  being  of  the  community.  He 
was  unfailingly  present  in  church  activities  and  for  many  years 
was  prominent  in  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions  and  its 
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various  lines  of  influence.  As  was  well  said  by  Dr.  Drear,  his 
former  friend  and  pastor: 

“He  was  a learned  man,  generous  and  sympathetic.  In 
church  work  his  prayers  were  always  models  of  brevity,  com- 
pleteness and  simplicity.  He  was  a lover  of  truth,  always  de- 
siring to  get  at  facts.  He  never  assumed  the  attitude  of  the 
opposer.  His  scholarship  was  of  a high  order,  and  he  always 
kept  up  to  modern  thought  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

“The  most  modest  and  unassuming  of  men,  he  was  a brilliant 
scholar,  an  unfailingly  accurate  historian,  charming  and  at- 
tractive in  style  as  a writer,  and  an  intelligent  lover  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  true  in  literature.” 

His  literary  work  was  so  carefully  and  accurately  carried  out 
that  he  won  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  best  his- 
torian in  the  islands.  His  history  and  the  various  articles 
written  from  time  to  time  have  already  been  accepted  as  the 
standard  for  historical  students. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Alexander,  the  wife  of  Professor  W.  D.  Alex- 
ander, joined  her  husband  in  the  home  of  eternal  life  April  23, 
1913.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dwight  Baldwin,  M.D., 
who  came  to  the  Islands  as  a missionary  in  1831.  She  was  born 
in  Waimea,  Hawaii  in  November,  1833,  and  lived  to  be  almost 
eighty  years  of  age.  She  married  Professor  Alexander  July  1 8, 
1860.  In  1865  they  were  appointed  missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  the  American  Board.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  a woman 
of  rare  temperament  and  ability  and  with  her  husband  exerted 
a strong  influence  in  developing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Ha 
waiian  Islands. 


THE  FIRST  HAWAIIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


By  W.  13.  Wester velt. 

On  the  evening  of  January  11,  1892,  the  present  historical 
society  was  organized.  In  the  first  year  a total  of  2,247  books, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  had  been  collected.  The  collection 
was  made  with  the  excellent  ideal  in  viewv  that  “nothing  ever 
printed  in  this  country,  even  an  ephemeral  hand-bill,  is  with- 
out ultimate  historic  interest,  and  there  is  destroyed  every 
month  in  this  community  materials  that  would  be  of  perma- 
nent interest  and  value  on  the  shelves  of  our  library.” 

In  accord  with  this  ideal,  large  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  library,  but  the  fact  remains  that  many  pamphlets,  handbills 
and  newspapers  have  not  been  secured  and  it  would  be  well 
worth  while,  if  every  household  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in- 
stead of  destroying  any  such  papers  printed  in  English  or  Ha- 
waiian, especially  of  the  very  old  printing,  would  send  the  en- 
tire lot  to  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  to  be  sorted  over. 
Even  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  previous  to  1901  is  an  in- 
complete set  and  many  annuals  and  pamphlets  are  lacking. 
Donations  of  every  kind  would  not  be  amiss. 

This  society  celebrates  its  twenty-first  birthday  tonight.  All 
through  these  years  the  Honolulu  Library  Association  and  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society  have  lived  and  worked  together 
almost  as  if  they  were  the  same  organization.  This  close  co- 
operation was  secured  in  the  first  year  of  the  society’s  existence 
and  is  to-night  consummated  by  our  continued  dwelling  to- 
gether in  this  splendid  new  library  building  on  the  same  con- 
ditions practically  as  during  all  the  years  past. 

It  will  be  well  worth  while  this  anniversary  evening  to  look 
back  beyond  the  organization  of  our  society  to  the  beginning 
of  whatever  work  has  been  done  toward  recording  Hawaiian 
history  and  the  effort  put  forth  to  have  some  organized  body 
systematically  undertake  historical  research.  This  leads  to 
the  first  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  and  its  origin. 

In  1838  the  first  history  of  the  Hawaiian  people  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Mission  school  printing  press  at  Lahainaluna.  It 
was  called  “Ka  Mooolelo  Hawaii”  (the  History  of  Hawaii).  It 
was  a very  small  book  of  116  pages.  It  had  this  inscription 
on  its  title  page — Written  by  some  of  the  scholars  of  the  great 
school  and  corrected  by  one  of  the  teachers.” 

That  teacher  was  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble,  who  used  this  small 
history  as  the  foundation  of  the  larger  book  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  1843  and  republished  by  Mr.  Thrum  in  1909.  In  the 
preface  of  this  history  Mr.  Dibble  tells  how  he  worked  with 
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his  pupils  to  gather  the  material  upon  which  all  Hawaiian 
history  has  been  based. 

He  says:  “In  1836  I made  some  effort  to  collect  the  main 

facts  of  Hawaiian  history.  Most  important  events  were  afloat 
in  the  memories  of  the  people  and  fast  passing  into  oblivion. 
If  they  were  to  be  preserved  it  was  time  they  were  collected.” 

Dibble  drew  up  a list  of  historical  questions  and  selected  the 
ten  most  promising  scholars  in  Lahainaluna  school,  then  set 
them  at  work.  He  says,  “I  formed  them  into  a class  of  in- 
quiry. I gave  them  the  first  question  and  conversed  freely  with 
them  upon  it  . then  requested  them  to  go  separately 

to  the  most  knowing  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  gain  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  on  the  question  given  out,  commit  each 
his  information  to  writing  and  be  ready  to  read  it  on  a day 
and  hour  appointed.  At  the  time  of  meeting  each  scholar  read 
what  he  had  written,  discrepancies  were  reconciled  and  correc- 
tions made  and  all  compositions  handed  to  me,  out  of  which 
I endeavored  to  make  one  connected  and  true  account.  At 
last  a volume  was  prepared  and  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage.7’ 

The  results  of  this  plan  were  four — (l)a  history  of  the 
islands  which  is  now  a classic,  (2)  an  interest  in  history  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  older  and  more  prominent  Hawaiians,  as 
they  saw  the  benefit  of  preserving  the  ancient  history  of  their 
own  people,  (3)  a body  of  the  best-educated  Hawaiians  trained 
along  the  line  of  historical  research,  (4)  each  one  of  these  men 
was  drilled  many  months  in  the  art  of  expressing  in  writing 
the  ideas  received  in  his  conversations  with  the  older  people. 

Dibble  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  see  if  he  could  recover 
from  threatened  pulmonary  troubles.  His  pupils  evidently 
continued  the  work  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  later 
years  valuable  historical  articles  by  several  of  these  men  were 
contributed  to  the  native  papers  and  two,  David  Malo  and  S. 
M.  Kamakau,  have  written  and  published  enough  material  to 
make  two  or  more  volumes  of  Hawaiian  lore.  To  David  Malo 
we  owe  the  best  description  we  have  of  Hawaiian  customs  and 
to  Kamakau  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  comprehensive  his- 
torical statements,  especially  concerning  the  life  of  Kameha- 
meha  the  First. 

When  Dibble  returned  to  Lahaina  he  renewed  his  endeavor 
to  collect  Hawaiian  history.  He  writes  in  1843 : “A  Royal 

Historical  Society  has  been  formed  by  means  of  which  some 
information  has  been  gained.” 

We  would  have  no  further  knowledge  concerning  this  so- 
ciety if  Kamakau  had  not  made  a record  of  its  origin  and 
end  and  printed  it  in  the  Kuokoa  of  1865. 
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Kamakau  says:  “A  society  was  started  at  Lahainaluna  ac- 

cording to  the  desire  of  the  teachers.  As  the  people  of  Alebione 
(Albion)  had  their  British  history  and  read  about  the  Saxons 
and  W illiam,  so  the  Hawaiians  should  read  their  history.  So 
in  18-11  the  society  was  organized.” 

Kamehameha  III.,  John  Young  (a  son  of  the  friend  of  Ka- 
mehameha  L),  Haalilio,  David  Malo,  D.  Baldwin,  William 
Richards,  S.  Dibble,  Kamakau  and  many  .others  were  present. 
Kamehameha  III.  was  elected  president,  William  Richards, 
vice-president;  S.  Dibble,  secretary,  and  S.  M.  Kamakau, 
treasurer. 

uThe  king  said  he  thought  the  history  of  all  the  islands  should 
be  preserved  from  first  to  last.” 

To  David  Malo  was  given  the  history  of  ITmi,  to  John  Young 
was  allotted  the  coming  of  the  first  foreigners,  to  IJaalilio  the 
childhood  of  Kamehameha  I. ; Kihapiilani  was  allotted  to  Ka- 
makau, and  the  first  ships  anchoring  at  Bahama  to  A.  Moku. 
The  missionaries  and  wise  people  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai  were 
given  questions  about  the  places  where  they  lived. 

For  about  three  years  this  society  “paa’i”— i.  e.,  did  its  work 
faithfully,  but  when  Dibble  died  and  the  king  moved  to  Hono- 
lulu because  of  the  new  legislature  started  there,  “the  work  of 
collecting  the  ancient  things  of  the  islands  became  “hemahema” 
i.  e.,  very  faulty,  and  the  society  came  to  an  end. 

Kamakau  says,  “If  Dibble  had  lived  we  should  have  had  a 
full  story  of  Hawaii.” 

About  his  own  work  he  says  in  1865 : “I  have  gathered  his- 

tory from  Hawaii  to  Kauai,  but  there  are  many  things  I do 
not  know  and  which,  not  having  heard,  I cannot  teach.  It 
might  be  well  to  have  four  men  like  myself  paid  each  to  go 
around  his  island  and  ask  the  old  people  who  are  still  living 
for  the  facts  and  stories  about  the  places  where  they  live.  These 
men  must  be  wise  and  well  known.  The  trouble  is  that  already 
many  of  the  residents  are  like  strangers  to  the  places  where 
they  dwell  and  do  not  know  the  history.” 

S.  H.  Haleole,  who  probably  was  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Wailuku,  is  the  only  source  I can  find  for  the  following 
statement  in  the  Kuokoa,  Vol.  IV,  Kos.  16  and  22.  He  says: 
“I  have  been  gathering  the  traditions  and  history  of  Hawaii 
for  eighteen  years  and  have  been  writing  about  Kamehameha 
in  the  ‘Hoku  o ka  Pakipika.’  ” 

According  to  Haleole,  a historical  society  was  organized  in 
March,  1863,  and  his  work  was  the  story  of  Kamehameha. 
He  says  he  had  “a  great  book  filled  with  historical  material.” 
He  outlines  in  his  letter  a very  interesting  series  of  chapters 
of  the  life  of  Kamehameha  I.  He  makes  the  following  short 
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statement  concerning  the  parentage  of  Kamehameha:  “It  is 

believed  that  Kahekili  went  from  Maui  (to  Hawaii)  and  met 
Ke-kui-a-po-iwa  (the  mother  of  Kamehameha),  and  they 
thought  there  would  be  a child.  Then  Kahekili  said,  ‘I  must 
return  to  Maui.  You  wait  for  the  child-birth.  If  a boy  is 
born  call  his  name  Kamehameha  after  my  brother,  Kameha- 
meha-nui.?  Kahekili  returned  to  Maui  (wdiere  in  a little  while 
he  became  king  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Kamehameha-nui). 
There  he  heard  that  a boy  was  born  and  named  Kamehameha. 
He  sent  two  men  to  be  priests  and  teachers  of  Kamehameha. 
They  remained  with  him  until  they  died.  Some  people  say 
that  Keoua  was  the  one  who  lived  with  Ke-kui-a-po-iwa  and 
was  the  father  of  Kamehameha,  who  was  born  at  Koko-ili  in 
Korth  Kohala.” 

The  above  account  is  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  the 
first  historical  society  and  the  method  of  securing  the  facts 
upon  which  all  the  Hawaiian  history  of  all  the  later  years  has 
been  based. 
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INCIDENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ELECTION 
OF  KING  KALAKAUA  IN  EEBRUAKY,  1874. 


By  Admiral  W.  IT.  H.  Southerland. 

Bead  by  Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  1874,  the  H.  S.  S.  Tus- 
carora  left  San  Francisco,  under  orders  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  run  a line  of  deep  sea  soundings  from  that  port  to 
Honolulu,  with  the  object  of  determining  a suitable  route  for 
a submarine  telegraph  cable  to  connect  the  two  ports,  these 
soundings  to  be  taken  at  intervals  of  thirty  miles  apart. 

When  only  a few  days  out  from  San  Francisco  and  while 
engaged  in  taking  a sounding  in  over  2,500  fathoms  of  water, 
we  were  overtaken  and  passed  by  the  British  gunboat  Tenedos, 
which  vessel  was  under  full  steam  and  sail  power  and  heading 
direct  for  Honolulu. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Tuscarora,  Commander  Geo. 
E.  Belknap,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  an  officer  of  rare  attainments  and 
of  good  judgment,  and  one  who  kept  in  touch  with  current 
events  and  with  the  generally  recognized  policies  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

I was  only  a midshipman  at  that  time  and  was  not  in  a 
position  to  know  what  my  commanding  officer’s  impressions 
and  opinions  were  as  he  watched  the  British  gunboat  pass  us 
headed  for  Honolulu  at  full  speed,  but  I do  recall  that  he  im- 
mediately made  every  effort  to  hasten  the  sounding  operations 
then  in  progress  and,  as  soon  as  the  sounding  wire  was  reeled 
in,  put  the  ship  on  a course  for  Honolulu  under  full  sail  and 
steam  power,  and  then  announced  the  abandonment,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  work  of  deep  sea  exploration  which  he  had 
primarily  been  ordered  to  conduct.  He  was  the  typical  first- 
class  naval  officer  of  that  day — intelligent,  able,  resourceful, 
never  shirking  his  responsibilities,  and  always  forehanded  in 
everything  that  he  had  to  do  of  an  official  nature. 

The  Tuscarora  arrived  at  Honolulu  during  the  morning  of 
February  3,  1874,  and  found  H.  B.  M.  gunboat  Tenedos  already 
anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  pilot,  a Mr.  Babcock — I think — 
gave  us  the  only  news  of  any  importance  in  Honolulu  at  that 
time,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Hawaiian  King,  Lunalilo, 
was  at  the  point  of  death. 

Soon  after  we  moored  inside  the  harbor  the  death  of  the  King 
was  announced. 

Within  a day  or  two  public  announcement  was  made  of  the 
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fact  that  no  successor  had  been  designated  by  the  late  King 
and  a date  and  hour  were  specified  for  a meeting  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  elect  such  successor. 

A few  days  after  the  death  of  the  King  the  U.  S.  S.  Ports- 
mouth arrived  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  abreast  the 
Tuscarora.  The  Portsmouth  was  a sailing  sloop-of-war  then 
engaged  in  surveying  work  in  the  north  Pacific  and  was  com- 
manded by  Commander  Joseph  S.  Skerrett,  one  of  the  ablest 
aud  most  accomplished  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Kavy. 

The  natives  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  were  almost  unanimous 
in  favoring  Queen  Dowager  Emma,  the  widoiv  of  Kamehameha 
IV.,  as  Lunalilo’s  successor,  but,  from  the  conversations  of 
those  residents  who  w£re  acquainted  with  political  conditions 
in  Hawaii,  it  soon  became  evident  that  she  was  far  from  being 
the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  islands  in  general. 

The  meeting  of  the  legislative  assembly  had  been  set  for 
February  12,  nine  days  after  Lunalilo’s  death,  to  allow  time 
for  delegates  from  the  other  islands  to  arrive,  and  during  the 
interval  so  much  bitter  feeling  was  engendered  between  the 
partisans  of  those  who  were  eligible  to  the  succession  as  to 
make  it  appear  quite  probable  that  serious  trouble  would  result 
unless  the  Dowager  Queen  was  declared  the  choice  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

The  United  States  Minister,  Mr.  Pierce,  was  cognizant  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and,  in  frequent  conferences 
with  Commanders  Belknap  and  Skerrett,  decided  upon  a line 
of  action  should  the  election  be  attended  by  disturbances  which 
might  result  in  jeopardizing  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
residents.  It  wras  well  known  to  him  and  others  that  the  few 
native  troops  and  the  police  force  then  in  Honolulu  could  not 
be  depended  upon  if  the  followers  of  the  Dowager  Queen  were 
defeated  at  the  election. 

The  legislative  assembly  was  called  to  meet  at  noon  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  The  boatswain  of  the  Tuscarora,  Mr.  Barker,  was 
sent  on  board  the  bark  D.  S.  Murray,  which  was  lying  at  one 
of  the  wharves,  during  the  early  forenoon  to  hoist  a furled  flag 
at  one  of  her  mastheads,  the  breaking  out  of  which  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  the  Tuscarora  and  Portsmouth  to  each  land  an 
armed  force.  Mr.  Barker  was  to  break  this  flag  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  a messenger  from  the  U.  S.  Minister.  Before  noon 
the  landing  force  on  each  of  our  ships  had  been  fully  equipped, 
with  their  arms  stacked  on  the  spar  deck  and  with  the  boats 
afloat  and  so  located  along  the  ship’s  side  that  each  could  be 
manned  at  one  and 'the  same  time.  The  men  and  officers  kept 
their  equipments  on  and  all  that  was  necessary  before  embark- 
ing was  for  each  officer  to  buckle  on  his  sword  and  revolver  and 
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each  bluejacket  and  marine  to  seize  his  rifle. 

As  we  were  all  compelled  to  remain  on  board  ship  in  this 
state  of  immediate  readiness  for  landing,  we  were  unaware  of 
what  was  taking  place  during  the  session  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly at  the  courthouse.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Barker  broke  the  flag  at  the  masthead  of  the  D.  S.  Murray 
and,  inside  of  ten  minutes,  the  landing  forces  of  our  two  ves- 
sels, numbering  about  150  sailors  and  marines,  were  on  shore 
and  marching  at  the  double  for  the  courthouse,  their  route  be- 
ing lined  with  noisy  natives  whose  looks  generally  betokened 
no  good  will. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  courthouse  a gattling  gun’s  crew  from 
the  Portsmouth  took  position  in  front  of  the  entrance  while  the 
remainder  of  our  landing  force  formed  in  line  facing  the  front 
of  the  building  at  a distance  of  about  fifty  yards. 

The  scene  at  the  courthouse  was  wild  in  the  extreme.  About 
the  building,  enclosing  it  and  our  entire  force  onfall  sides,  were 
gathered  several  thousand  natives,  quite  a number  of  them 
grasping  arms  and  legs  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  sticks  or 
billets  of  wood  and,  for  a time,  the  noise  they  made  was  almost 
deafening.  Many  natives  ran  out  of  the  courthouse  from  the 
side  and  rear,  some  joining  the  crowd  and  some  running  into 
the  town.  The  ground  around  the  building  was  littered  with 
broken  furniture,  torn  books  and  papers. 

Within  a short  time  of  our  arrival  I was  directed  to  take 
the  Tuscarora’s  marines  and  clear  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing, in  which  a number  of  natives  were  still  to  be  seen.  This 
did  not  take  long,  although  a few  violent  ones  talked  a great 
deal  and  offered  a slight  resistance,  but  when  the  marines 
formed  in  line  and  started  for  them  with  fixed  bayonets  most 
of  them  made  for  the  side  door  and  the  windows  in  a hurry. 
One  ringleader  stood  his  ground  until  a bayonet  touched  him 
and  then,  with  a yell,  made  for  the  door.  The  building  was  in 
great  disorder,  nearly  every  window  being  smashed  and  ap- 
parently all  of  the  furniture  having  been  broken.  The  floors 
were  littered  with  mutilated  books  and  torn  papers  #and  that  of 
the  upper  room  was  blood  stained  in  several  places. 

The  noise  continued  outside  and  before  long  several  natives, 
evidently  leaders,  commenced  to  harangue  the  crowd,  one  par- 
ticularly noisy  one  climbing  a small  nearby  tree  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  what  seemed  a long  time  a few  of  these  disturbers 
were  taken  in  charge  by  our  people,  which  had  a good  effect, 
as  the  crowd  at  once  commenced  to  disperse,  many  of  them 
starting  in  the  direction  of  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Queen. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  it  had  become  evident  that  quite  a num- 
ber of  natives  in  the  surrounding  crowd  were  not  active  parti- 
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cipants  in  the  disturbance. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  our  reaching  the  courthouse  the  land- 
ing force  from  the  British  gunboat  Tenedos  arrived  and,  as 
they  marched  up  between  our  forces  and  the  courthouse,  were 
received  with  hearty  cheers  by  many  of  the  natives.  This  force 
remained  at  the  courthouse  but  a short  time  and  then  started 
for  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Queen,  where,  I afterwards 
learned,  they  drove  off  all  of  the  turbulent  natives  and  then 
remained  to  patrol  that  place  and  assist  in  preventing  further 
disturbances  in  the  town.  ^ 

Shortly  after  the  English  force  had  marched  off,  the  Tus- 
carora’s  force  marched  to  the  Armory  while  the  Portsmouth’s 
force  remained  at  the  courthouse.  The  American  forces  occu- 
pied the  courthouse,  armory,  and  prison  while  the  English  force 
remained  in  the  grounds  of  the  Dowager  Queen. 

Two  or  three  shots  were  fired  at  the  courthouse  during  that 
same  night  but  no  one  was  struck  by  them  and  the  perpetrators 
were  never  discovered. 

The  American  and  English  landing  forces  patroled  the  city 
for  a few  nights  and  about  one  week  later,  no  other  disturbances 
occurring  in  the  meantime,  were  withdrawn  to  their  respective 
ships. 

W.  II.  H.  Southerland. 

Bear- Admiral,  E.  S.  Navy,  Commander-in-Chief, 

United  States  Pacific  Fleet. 

At  sea,  en  route  from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu,  Aug.  2,  1912. 
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THE  CEREMONY  OE  THE  MYSTERIES. 


By  Euan cis  J.  Green. 

Among  the  ancient  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  the  Whare  Kura, 
or  Sacred  School,  was  made  up  of  youths  carefully  selected  from 
the  highest  ranks.  Instruction  was  given  from  sunset  until 
midnight  for  four  or  live  months  each  year  during  a period  of 
live  years. 

The  course  began  with  Karakias,  or  charms,  intended  to  open 
the  ears  of  the  students  and  give  them  zeal  in  the  sacred  studies. 
Then  came  ceremonies  and  charms  pertaining  to  the  different 
periods  in  the  formation  of  the  universe : 

The  void. 

The  first  void. 

The  second  void. 

The  great  void. 

The  far-extending  void. 

The  unpossessing  void. 

The  delightful  void. 

The  void  fast  hound. 

The  night. 

The  hanging  night. 

The  drifting  night. 

The  moaning  night. 

The  slaughter  of  troubled  deep. 

The  morn. 

The  abiding  day. 

The  bright  day. 

All  these  were  rehearsed  night  after  night  to  stamp  them 
forever  on  the  pupil’s  memory. 

Then  were  taught  the  origin,  attributes  and  powers  of  the 
gods  of  night,  day  and  nature.  After  this  the  charms  and  cere- 
monies of  Makutu,  or  witchcraft;  the  charms  for  war,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  those  for  food.  With  these 
the  school  term  closed. 

There  were  four  tests  which  were  applied  after  the  full  term 
of  live  years  had  passed  to  prove  the  mastery  of  the  graduating 
pupil  over  all  the  charms  he  had  been  taught.  First,  he  was 
required  to  hurl  a stone  at  a given  object;  if  the  stone  broke 
he  was  required  to  go  over  the  course  again.  Then  he  was 
given  a smooth  round  stone  and  by  repeating  certain  charms 
the  stone  must  break  into  fragments.  This  done,  he  was  re- 
quired to  slay  a flying  bird  by  force  of  will. 
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The  last  test  consisted  in  bewitching  a slave  or  captive  and 
the  one  so  bewitched  must  fall,  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  pupil. 
With  this,  the  pupil  became  a full  tohunga  and  as  such  took 
his  place  among  his  people. 

Tile  Ceremony  of  the  Mysteries. 

Being  the  ritual  of  initiation  into  the  Sacred  School.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Maori  by  Francis  J.  Green. 

“This  is  the  Sacred  Ceremony 
As  it  came  from  above, 

Whereby  pupils  are  initiated. 

It  is  the  Ceremony  of  the  Mysteries. 

1 touch  your  heart! 

Your  heart  becomes  sacred. 

It  belongs  to  Great  Rangi  above; 

It  belongs  to  Wide  Rangi  above; 

To  Dark  Rangi, 

To  Gloomy  Rangi; 

To  Rangi  of  the  Stars, 

To  Rangi  of  the  Lightning, 

And  to  Swift-Moving  Tu, 

The  Eager  Son  of  Rangi. 

Row  you  are  strongly  tapu — 

By  the  flashing  from  on  high — 

By  the  lightning  from  on  high — 

You  are  pointed  at  by  spirits. 

Spirits  point  from  every  quarter; 

Spirits  hang,  suspended,  pointing; 

Spirits  stand  behind  you,  pointing; 

They  look  down  upon  you,  pointing; 

They  look  upward  at  you,  pointing; 

All  about  you  stand  the  spirits. 

They  show  themselves ! 

They  show  themselves  above  you! 

They  show  themselves  swiftly  moving  above  you ! 

See  the  Company  of  Spirits ! 

See  the  Wide  Extent  of  Spirits ! 

See  the  Heavens  full  of  Spirits ! 

Row,  they  fade  away — and  vanish. 
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N ow  there  comes  a crowd  of  Goblins ! 
Dwarfs  and  Goblins  dance  about  you — 
Howling  winds  and  leering  demons — 
Fearful  eyes  and  clutching  fingers — 

Tremble  not!  For  I,  the  wise  man, 

Drive  them  back  to  Earth,  their  burrow. 

You  belong  to  Great  Eangi  above; 

You  belong  to  Wide  Eangi  above; 

To  Dark  Eangi, 

To  Gloomy  Eangi; 

To  Eangi  of  the  stars, 

To  Eangi  of  the  Lightning, 

To  Eangi  close-above-you ; 

And  by  Eangi  I protect  you. 

Now  comes  the  Earthquake! 

The  wide-extended  Earthquake! 

The  sky  is  rent  asunder 
And  the  darkness  of  The  Void  rushes  in! 
The  earth  reels  in  the  gloom, 

And  blood  rains  down  upon  you. 

By  the  Mana  of  this  Place — 

By  the  Mana  of  this  Land — 

By  the  Mana  of  the  Spirits — 

By  the  Mana  of  the  wise  man — 

By  the  Mana  of  the  tapu — 

You  are  compact  with  the  spirits.” 

(The  pupils  are  taken  to  a running  stream.) 

“Here  behold  the  running  water, 

Flowing  down  from  high  above  you 
Flowing  down  to  depths  beneath  you  • 
Flowing  from  the  center,  outward 
Flowing  from  the  boundary,  inward. 
Flowing  from  the  great  ones ; 

Flowing  from  the  wise  ones ; 

Flowing  from  the  dark  ones. 

In  this  water  I immerse  you. 

Come  forth  with  knowledge! 

As  from  the  waters  Hawaiki  came  forth 
As  from  the  waters  your  land  came  forth 
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As  from  the  waters  the  goblins  came  forth— 
As  from  the  waters  the  spirits  name  forth — 
So  come  you  forth — with  knowledge. 

As  you  step  from  the  flowing  water, 

Ask  of  your  spirit  within, 

Are  you  not  building  up  Mana? 

Are  you  not  casting  off  sin  ? 

Shudder  at  what  lies  behind  you; 

Shudder  at  what  has  gone  by; 

Shudder  at  what  lies  before  you — 

Keep  your  eyes  upon  Rangi — the  High. 

A cloud  is  floating  down  upon  you' 

O wide  flowing  calm! 

O flowing  calm  of  Rangi ! 

Flowing  calm  of  Papa! 

O flowing  calm  from  out  the  void! 

Surround  him  with  your  Mana ! 

Avenger!  Great  Avenger! 

Avenger  unrestrained ! 

Avenger  of  violated  tapu ! 

You  of  Tail  and  Wings! 

Move  you  down  towards  us — 

Stand  you  there  beside  us — 

Hold  not  back  your  vengeance, 

Should  we  outrage  tapu. 

Xow  a procession  of  gods  file  past, 

Each  in  his  own  awful  place. 

Whiro ! 

Whiro  the  Goblin. 

Whiro  the  old. 

Tiki! 

Tiki  the  old. 

Tiki  the  type. 

He  who  first  did  work  with  hands — 

He  who  first  did  walk  with  feet — 

Tiki,  the  first  high-born. 

The  blood  relation  of  man, 

Formed  from  red  earth, 

Moistened  by  water, 

The  onlv  child  of  the  Goblins. 

Toi! 
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The  flat  Goblin. 

The  Goblin  from  the  South. 

When  angry  he  puffs  himself  up. 

Amaru ! 

His  food  is  man. 

His  stomach  is  tight  with  food  now; 

With  those  who  have  outraged  tapu. 

Wide  hole! 

Sacred  hole! 

Hole  the  size  of  Rangi! 

Scratch  yourself  along,  slave! 

Tama ! 

Son  of  the  Wide  Sea; 

Son  of  the  Constant  Light; 

Son  of  the  Western  Sea ; 

Son  of  the  Moonlit  Night. 

He  passes  by:  a cloud — 

He  passes  by  you  now. 

Son  of  the  Western  Sea! 

Son  of  the  Moonlit  Night!” 

(As  soon  as  these  have  passed  away,  the  faces  of  all  assem- 
bled must  be  covered  by  their  hands  as  the  following  is  re- 
peated) : 

“By  the  sights  now  seen  together 
Bound  we  are  unto  the  Bright  Son — 

Bound  we  are  unto  the  Wise  Man — 

Bound  we  are  to  every  pupil; 

Bound  and  compact  to  the  spirits. 

Now  comes  the  most  sacred  part  of  this  awful  mystery: 


A Breath ! 

A Great  Breath! 

Blows  mighty  from  the  South. 
Shudder ! 

For  now  you  gaze  on  TU. 

Tu,  the  Lord  of  Earth, 
Tu,  from  beyond  the  sky. 
Tu,  of  the  Inciting  Face, 
Tu,  the  Fighter  of  Old, 
Tu,  the  Lord  of  War, 

That  is  TU. 

O Tu! 
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O Inciting  One ! 

O Great  Spirit ! 

We  bow  before  Thee. 

Pass  on  thy  way. 

Row,  Ta  Whaki  the  Wanderer. 

Peel  the  earth  tremble! 

The  summit  of  the  heavens 
Reverberates  with  his  tread. 
Lightnings  flash ! 

Abruptly  he  is  gone. 

Peace  reigns — and  stillness. 

Lo! 

Rongo ! 

The  Foundation  of  Life; 

The  god  of  the  Kumar  a, 
Extending  his  plenty 
Over  the  land. 

Rongo,  the  Far-Famed. 

Rongo!  Hail!  Hail! 

Hail!  Son  of  Rangi;  Hail! 

In  heaps  thy  gifts  are  given — 

In  heaps  thy  gifts  are  sown — 

In  heaps  thy  gifts  are  gathered — 

In  heaps  thy  gifts  are  grown. 

With  gifts  our  bowls  run  over, 
With  gifts  our  pits  are  full; 

Our  land  lives  by  thy  bounty, 

Thy  bounty  wonderful. 

The  Great  Spirit  wanes ; 

His  smile  was  radiant  light! 
That  promised  a good  harvest. 
He  fades — still  fades  before  us 
And  now  remains — 

The  Right. 

O Spirit  of  the  Darkness ! 

We  all  are  in  thy  charge. 

From  all  our  foes  defend  us, 

Stand  guard  about  our  walls. 

This  is  the  Sacred  Ceremony : 

You  are  compact  with  the  gods! 
You  are  known  to  the  goblins! 
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You  are  known  to  our  ancestors ! 

You  are  joined  to  knowledge; 

You  walk  in  the  Light. 

But  Beware! 

For  you  are  tapu. 

The  Avenger  is  with  you,  invisible. 

In  the  whare — 

In  the  starlight — 

In  the  daylight — 

In  the  moonlight — 

Always  there  are  the  goblins; 

Always  there  are  your  ancestors; 
Always  there  is  the  Wise  Man; 
Always  there  are  the  Spirits. 

Speak  not  of  what  you  have  seen. 

In  the  constant  light  of  day, 

In  the  moonlight  fair, 

Bongo  knows  your  every  thought, 

Tie  now  possesses  you, 

Beware  !” 
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A.  STUDY  IN  HAWAIIAN  CARTOGRAPHY  PRIOR 
TO  COOK'S  REDISCOVERY. 


By  Father  Reginald  Yzendoorx. 

This  paper  is  meant  to  be  a study  in  pre-discovery  Hawaiian 
cartography.  Its  aim  is  to  ascertain  what  indications  old  maps 
of  the  North  Pacific  furnish  us  regarding  our  archipelago. 

De  Varigny,  in  1865  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ha- 
waiian kingdom,  having  come  across  a map  antedating  the  dis- 
covery of  these  islands  by  Cook,  and  on  which  a group  of 
islands  on  or  about  the  21st  degree  of  north  latitude  was  found, 
wrote  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines  to  find  out 
whether  this  group  had  been  known  to  the  Spanish  navigators 
before  Cook’s  time  or  not.  His  request  was  communicated  to 
the  Spanish  government,  and  in  due  time  an  answer  was  for- 
warded him,  stating  that  the  group  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778, 
and  named  by  him  Sandwich  Islands,  had  previously  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Spanish  pilot  Juan  Gaetano  in  1555.  The 
documents  then  sent  by  the  Spanish  government  and  contain- 
ing the  alleged  proofs  of  the  discovery  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Fornander’s  Polynesian  Race. 

The  following  data  were  offered  by  the  chief  of  the  Spanish 
Marine  Department  as  convincing  proofs: 

“The  principal  one,”  he  wrote,  “is  an  old  manuscript  chart, 
registered  i y-  these  archives  as  anonymous,  and  in  which  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  laid  down  under  that  name,  but  which 
also  contains  a note  declaring  the  name  of  the  discoverer  and 
the  date  of  the  discovery,  and  that  he  called  them  Hslas  de 
Mesa’  . . . The  chart  appears  to  be  a copy  of  that  called 

the  chart  of  the  Spanish  galleon,  existing  long  before  the  time 
of  Cook,  and  which  is  referred  to  by  all  national  and  foreign 
authors  that  have  been  consulted.” 

lie  states  his  authorities  to  be:  Blaue’s  Atlas,  1663,  d’Auville, 
1761  and  Ortelius,  the  latter,  however,  not  having  been  directly 
consulted. 

This  is  all  the  proof  given,  and  it  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
anonymous  statement  of  a man  who  lived  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  alleged  facts,  and  who  does  not  give  his 
sources. 

In  historical  criticism  such  testimony  cannot  have  the  slight- 
est weight  and  must  be  discarded.  The  statement,  indeed,  may 
be  true,  but  we  have  no  reasons  to  believe  it,  since  the  witness 
evidently  could  not  have  any  personal  knowledge  about  it, 
whilst  we  cannot  check  his  sources. 


Perhaps  he  had  not  any  authority  for  his  statement;  perhaps 
it  is  a mere  surmise;  perhaps  a wrong  interpretation  of  Gae- 
tano’s logbook  of  the  voyage  across  the  Pacific  in  1542,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  a group  of  islands  in  the  northern 
Pacific  which  he  called  Los  Reyes,  Los  Coralles  and  Los  Jar- 
dins,  and  stated  to  be  situated  at  900  leagues  from  the  Gulf  of 
California.  900  leagues  or  2700  miles  is  no  doubt  more  or 
less  the  distance  which  separates  Hawaii  from  Cape  California, 
but  as  the  Spanish  pilot  underestimates  the  entire  distance  be- 
tween the  American  coast  and  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines 
by  50  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  always  to  double  his 
estimates  of  the  course  sailed  over,  which  gives  us  5400  miles 
from  the  Californian  coast  instead  of  2700,  and  brings  us  to 
the  Marshall  Islands  instead  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago. 
Moreover  as  our  pilot  puts  his  discovery  at  latitude  10  degrees 
north  instead  of  latitude  20  degrees  north  and  says  that  the 
Garden  Island  is  50  leagues  to  the  south-southwest  of  the 
Coral  Islands,  whereby  no  two  islands  of  our  group  could  pos- 
sibly be  identified,  it  follows  that  the  islands  discovered  by 
Gaetano  in  1542  were  not  Hawaii,  but  the  Marshall  group, 

This  the  Spanish  official  had  sense  enough  to  discern,  and  he 
therefore  hastens  to  say  that  the  discovery  was  not  made  by 
Gaetano  on  that  voyage,  but  in  1555.  We  have  no  description 
of  this  1555  voyage,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
believe  that  he  made  any  voyage  across  the  Pacific  in  that  year. 
Although  searching  several  works  wherein  mention  of  that 
voyage  ought  to  have  been  made,  had  it  taken  place,  the  writer 
failed  to  find  any  allusion  to  it,  except  in  the  answer  of  the 
chief  of  the  Spanish  Marine  Department,  whose  only  informa- 
tion probably  came  from  his  anonymous  manuscript  chart. 

Some  time  ago  I had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  a great 
many  old  maps  and  atlases,  and  improved  it  by  an  endeavor 
to  learn  something  from  them  concerning  the  discovery  of  our 
group.  Most  of  these  maps,  made  in  the  XVI.,  XVII.  and 
XVIII  centuries,  show  one  or  two  groups  in  the  northern 
Pacific,  which,  I think,  must  be  identified  with  parts  of  the 
Hawaiian  group.  For  convenience  sake  we  shall  call  them, 
Los  Bolcanos  and  Los  Mongos. 

The  first  group  is  composed  of  from  three  to  five  islands,  one 
of  which  is  called  Lanieni  or  Laniem,  the  other  La  Farfana, 
and  the  remaining  one  or  ones  collectively  Los  Bolcanos. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  the  islands  Los  Monges,  La 
Vezina  and  La  Desgraciada. 

Here  follows  a list  chronologically  arranged  of  maps  bearing 
either  or  both  of  these  groups,  indicating  the  names,  number 
and  geographical  position  of  the  islands. 
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Portion  of  a map  entitled  Typus  Orbis  Terrarum  in  the  Latin  Ed.  (1612)  of  the  same  atlas. 

The  original  map  bears  the  inscription:  Made  by  Abraham  Ortelius  in  1587,  with  privilege  for  ten  years. 


: 


I 


7 
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Abbreviations — M,  Los  Monges;  V,  La  Vezina;  D,  La  Desgraciada;  B,  Los  Bolcanos,  Volcano  del  Puego;  F,  La 
Farfana;  L,  Laniem  or  Lanieni;  * — No  islands  of  interest  to  us  in  present  study.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of 
islands.  E — East  of  Greenwich. 
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I shall  now  make  a few  remarks  on  the  more  interesting  of 
these  maps.  First  in  order  comes  the  1541  globe  of  Mercator. 
It  may  perhaps  be  called  the  first  modern  map  of  the  world. 
It  has  no  islands  in  the  northern  Pacific  which  could  be  possibly 
identified  with  the  ones  we  are  interested  in. 

In  the  following  year,  1542,  Alonzo  da  Santa  Cruz,  archi- 
cosmographer,  to  Charles  V.,  who  had  every  opportunity  to 
know  all  about  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards,  pub- 
lished an  atlas : “A  true  and  complete  description  of  the  whole 

world.”  On  his  maps,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  is  only 
interrupted  by  the  Island  of  San  Pablo,  the  Tiburiones,  the 
Ladrones  and  the  Islas  de  los  Pintados. 

The  Thesaurus  Geographicus  of  Abraham  Ortelius  (1546), 
a geographical  dictionary  which  claims  to  contain  “the  names 
of  all  the  earth’s  countries,  mountains,  islands,  harbors  and 
towns,”  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
groups  above  alluded  to;  a presumption  that  they  had  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

They  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  famous  chart  of  Mer- 
cator: Nova  et  aucta  Orbis  Descriptio,  1539  (an  outline  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  1883,  under 
the  heading,  Maps,)  as  a group  of  four  small  islets  called  Los 
Bolcanos,  grouped  in  the  form  of  a cross  lying  about  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  a bigger  island  called  La  Farfana,  which  is  at 
21°  north  latitude  and  176°  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
(All  longitudes  in  this  paper  have  been  calculated  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.) 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  this  group  must  be  identified  with 
the  Hawaiian  archipelago  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  name 
indicates  islands  showing  volcanic  activity,  and  there  are  no 
islands  besides  Hawaii  having  active  volcanoes  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  ocean.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  too  far 
north  and  cannot  be  meant,  as  the  Spaniards  never  went  any 
further  north  than  the  fortieth  degree.  The  latitude  moreover, 
which  those  early  navigators  could  calculate  at  least  with  an 
approach  to  exactitude,  corresponds  to  that  of  our  islands.  There 
is  indeed  a difference  in  longitude  of  some  21  degrees,  but  we 
know  that  the  mariner  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  century  had 
scarcely  anything  better  to  determine  his  longitude  than  a rough 
unassisted  estimate  of  his  progress  made  through  the  water, 
making  allowance  for  the  effects  of  winds  and  currents. 

In  the  year  1570  there  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
famous  atlas  of  Abraham  Ortelius,  entitled  Theatrum  Orbis 
Terrarum,  which  has  seen  a great  many  subsequent  editions  in 


Portion  of  a map  entitled:  Map  of  America  or  New  Description  of  a New  World,  taken  from  the  1612  edit. 

of  the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terr  arum,  by  Abraham  Ortelius. 

The  entire  map  bears  the  inscription:  Delineated  and  engraved  in  1587. 


either  Latin,  Dutch  or  Italian.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
the  author  says : “It  has  been  our  foremost  thought  to  represent 
to  the  reader  whatsoever  he  could  find,  or  even  now  can  find, 
on  any  of  the  geographical  or  chorographical  maps,  which  either 
recently  or  in  the  past  have  been  published.  With  this  end  in 
view  we  have  undertaken  this  work.”  Further  on  he  states  that 
he  has  reproduced  other  maps,  reducing  their  size,  but  omitting 
nothing,  not  even  the  smallest  thing  which  was  to  be  found  on 
the  bigger  map,  nor  changing  anything  except  making  more 
legible  certain  things  which,  as  often  happened,  had  become 
illegible. 

On  four  of  this  Ortelius  Collection  of  maps  of  1570,  the 
Bolcanos  group  swims  about  in  the  ocean  between  155°  and  178° 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich  with  the  latitude  also  varying 
from  the  21st  to  the  27th  degree.  The  map  of  East  India  and 
adjacent  islands,  has  four  Bolcanos  at  158°  longitude  west  and 
just  above  the  tropic,  whilst  La  Farfana  is  at  155°  longitude 
and  21°  latitude  north,  which  is  only  one  degree  east  of  Maui 
and  one  degree  north  of  the  east  point  of  Hawaii. 

Another  map  of  the  same  collection,  named:  Map  of  Tartary 
or  of  the  Bealm  of  the  Great  Khan,  also  deserves  a special 
mention.  On  it  the  group  is  reduced  to  three  islands  with  a 
distinct  outline  and  a northwestern  trend:  La  Farfana  is  to 

the  east,  Volcano  del  Fuego  in  the  middle,  and  Lanieni  to  the 
west.  The  name  of  the  last  island  is  not  Spanish  nor  retraceable 
to  any  other  European  language ; one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
Lanai.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  on  this  map  China  and 
California  are  separated  only  by  40  degrees. 

In  the  Italian  edition  of  1612  of  the  same  work  Is  a map  of 
America  drawn  and  engraved  by  Ortelius  himself  in  1587.  On 
it  the  second  group  previously  alluded  to,  makes  it  first  appear- 
ance. The  Los  Monges  group  here  consists  of  three  islands 
with  a northeastern  trend  (the  actual  trend  of  our  Hawaiian 
Islands).  The  first  island  is  called  Los  Monges  (The  Monks  or 
The  Friars)  ; the  second  one  La  Vezina  (The  Neighbor),  and 
the  third  one  La  Desgraciada  (The  Unfortunate).  They  lie 
between  20°  and  22°  latitude  north  and  159°  and  162°  longitude 
west;  we  may  well  say  on  the  exact  spot  where  our  archipelago 
lies  basking  in  the  sun.  Their  distance  from  Cape  Corrientes 
(where  the  Spaniards  used  to  leave  the  coast),  is  only  34  de- 
grees, that  cape  being  mapped  20  degrees  too  far  west ; 'another 
instance  of  how  the  navigators  of  those  days  underestimated  the 
distances  they  traveled. 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  the  same  year  there  are  two  maps 
showing  the  new  group.  The  map  of  America  has  them  in  the 
identical  position  of  the  Italian  edition.  But  on  the  map  of  the 
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world  they  are  shoved  further  west  between  164°  and  169°, 
and  are  at  19°  latitude  north.  Both  maps  have  the  inscription 
that  they  were  delineated  and  engraved  by  Ortelius  in  1587. 

The  author,  however,  seems  to  have  doubted  the  existence  of 
the  group,  for  on  a map  of  the  Pacific  made  by  him  two  years 
later,  he  omits  them,  whilst  he  puts  the  Bolcanos  (four  in  num- 
ber) and  La  Farfana  between  165°  and  170°  longtitude  east 
and  about  23°  latitude  north. 

The  Los  Monges  reappear  on  a map  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
made  by  Petrus  Plancius  in  1594.  The  three  islands  are  in  a 
line  at  21°  latitude  north  and  between  149°  and  154°  longitude 
west.  On  this  map,  Acapulco,  the  Spaniards’  port  of  departure  is 
situated  but  one  degree  too  far  east,  and  Los  Monges  are  distant 
from  it  by  49  degrees,  whilst  the  real  distance  from  the  Lla- 
waiian  Islands  is  55  degrees.  This  map  does  not  contain  the 
Bolcanos. 

A Dutch  edition  of  Ortelius  of  1598  comes  with  an  important 
innovation.  The  first  map  (Typus  Orbis  Terrarum),  shows 
three  islets,  Los  Bolcanos  just  above  the  tropic,  and  La  Farfana 
just  beneath  it  at  174°  longitude  west,  and  shows  at  the  same 
time  Los  Monges  at  19°  latitude  north  and  between  165°  and 
169°  longitude  west. 

A second  map : Hew  description  of  Asia,  makes  the  Monges 
group  consist  of  seven  islands.  What  used  to  be  the  four  Bol- 
canos grouped  in  the  form  of  a cross  with  La  Farfana  under- 
neath, is  now  called:  Los  Mauges,  a defective  spelling  of  Los 

Monges;  La  Yezina  and  principally  La  Desgraciada  have  grown 
in  size;  the  last  named  island  looks  very  much  like  Hawaii, 
whilst  La  Desgraciada’s  form  approaches  that  of  Oahu.  The 
islands  are  between  16°  and  20°  latitude  north  and  173°  and 
175°  longitude  west.  La  Farfana,  Yolcan  del  Fuego  and  La- 
nieni  (here  called  Laniem)  also  are  mapped  at  25°  latitude 
north  and  between  163°  and  168°  longitude  west.  On  this  map 
the  whole  of  the  island  La  Disgraciada  is  not  shown,  but  the 
same  map  being  reproduced  in  the  Italian  edition  of  1612  gives 
the  outline  of  that  island  in  its  entirety ; moreover  Los  Bolcanos 
are  shoved  somewhat  further  north,  and  Los  Monges  further 
south. 

The  Bolcanos  once  more  make  their  appearance  in  1617  in 
the  geography  of  J.  A.  Magini,  where  they,  but  not  Los  Monges, 
are  indicated.  From  that  year  on  they  disappear  from  the  maps 
forever,  and  leave  Los  Monges  in  sole  possession.  But  strange 
to  say,  this  group  is  reduced  to  its  first  proportions,  to  wit,  to 
three  islands:  Los  Monges  always  to  the  west,  La  Yezina  in 

the  middle,  and  La  Desgraciada  to  the  east.  The  latitude  varies 
from  the  16th  to  the  24th  degree;  but  is  more  often  about  the 
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21st.  The  longitude  also  varies  between  133  and  155  west, 
more  often  around  the  148th  meridian.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  XVI II  century  there  is  a tendency  to  move  them  too  far 
east  to  about  the  133rd  meridian,  but  at  the  end  of  that  century 
they  are  again  shoved  westwards,  so  that  in  1785  we  find  them 
(on  a map  in  Dutch  Voyages,  Vol.  VII,)  at  10°  latitude  north 
and  143°  longitude  west. 

An  atlas  published  in  1715  at  Amsterdam  in  the  French 
language,  “Atlas  de  la  Navigation  et,  du  Commerce,”  also  bears 
the  three  islands:  Los  Monges  (here  called  Los  Mouges),  La 

Vezina  and  La  Desgraciada(here  called  La  Desgraeida),  be- 
tween 20°  and  23°  latitude  north  and  at  155°  longitude  west. 
In  the  accompanying  description  of  this  map,  the  following  in- 
teresting information  is  given  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Spanish  galleons,  plying  between  New  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pines : 

“The  galleon  from  Acapulco  always  leaves  towards  the  end 
of  March  or  in  the  beginning  of  April;  about  sixty  days  after 
departure  she  arrives  off  Guam,  where  she  remains  but  two  or 
three  days  to  take  in  provisions  and  then  continues  her  voyage 
for  Manila,  where  she  arrives  usually  in  the  month  of  June. 
Whilst  this  ship  is  under  way,  another  loads  merchandise  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  gets  ready  to  leave  Manila  for  Mexico. 
Thus  when  the  first  arrives  the  second  goes  under  sail,  and  goes 
as  far  north  as  36°  and  even  40°  north  in  order  to  get  favorable 
wind  for  the  American  coast.  (Having  arrived  there)  she  first 
coasts  the  shores  of  California,  and  never  fails  to  catch  wind 
whereby  to  reach  Acapulco,  where  she  usually  arrives  toward 
the  end  of  December ; always  taking  twice  as  much  time  to  come 
back  as  it  takes  to  go;  which  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the 
round  about  ways  which  have  to  be  taken  to  get  the  wind  and 
to  avoid  the  currents.  ...” 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  same  article : “They  have  dis- 

covered in  the  last  century  many  islands  in  this  ocean ; but  they 
are  so  savage,  and  their  inhabitants  so  poor,  that  nobody  has 
cared  to  make  much  of  an  investigation  about  them.” 

Here  we  have  perhaps  the  reason  why  none  of  the  cartog- 
raphers, pointing  the  groups  out  on  their  maps,  has  anything  to 
say  about  them. 

What  may  we  gather  from  the  different  names  given  to  the 
islands?  Among  all  the  maps  consulted,  only  one  calls  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Los  Monges  group:  La  Mesa.  It  is  the  map 
in  Anson’s  voyages,  which  reproduces  the  map  found  by  him  on 
board  of  the  Spanish  galleon,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Cabadonga,  in 
1743.  On  this  map  we  find  again  two  larger  and  four  smaller 
Los  Monges,  La  Mesa  instead  of  La  Vezina,  and  La  Desgraci- 
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ada.  As  Los  Monges  are  here  ealled  Los  Mojas,  which  is  a 
grammatical  impossibility,  the  English  publisher  has  certainly 
not  found  it  on  the  Spanish  map.  It  is  probable  that  he  has 
been  equally  incapable  of  making  out  La  V ezina,  and  has  put  La 
Mesa  in  its  place.  It  is  hence  useless  to  endeavor  finding  a con- 
nection between  La  Mesa,  which  means  Table,  and  the  Mauna- 
loa  of  Hawaii.  It  seems  moreover  paradoxical  to  give  the  name 
of  tableland  to  a dome-shaped  mountain,  as  they  have  tried  to  do. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  Bolcanos,  La  Farfana,  is  most 
puzzling.  The  masculine  form  of  this  word,  Earfan,  designates 
a Christian  horseman  in  the  service  of  a Mohammetan  prince, 
and  it  appears  very  improbable  that  the  discoverers  should  have 
thus  called  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  Mercator,  who  is  the  first  to  put  the  island  on  the  map,  has 
read  Farfana  for  Tartana,  a tartan,  being  a prolongated  Med- 
iterranean vessel,  of  which  the  Spaniards  may  have  been  re- 
minded on  seeing  the  Hawaiian  canoes. 

As  to  the  name  Los  Monges,  although  no  cartographer  gives 
any  description  of  the  islands  of  that  name  which  now  occupy 
our  attention.,  I have  found  the  following  notice  in.  the  “Grand 
Dictionnaire  Geographique  et  critique,  by  Bruzen  la  Matiniere, 
royal  geographer  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  published  in  1735. 

“Monges.  JSTame  of  several-  islands  which  are  found  in 
South  America  to  the  east  of  Cape  Coquiboca.  The  souther- 
most  one  is  the  highest  and  has  a white  appearance,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  bird  excrements  with  which  it  is  covered.” 

Anson  also  mentions  an  assemblage  of  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Acapulco,  which  are  white  from  the  excrements  of 
boobies  and  tropical  birds,  and  are  called  the  White  Friars; 
thus  again  Los  Monges. 

How  as  the  Los  Monges  of  which  we  are  treating,  are  con- 
stantly put  at  the  western  flank  of  the  group,  and  considering 
the  reasons  which  prompted  the  Spaniards  thus  to  christen  cer- 
tain islands,  may  we  not  identify  them  with  Laysan  and  the 
neighboring  rocks  ? I am  the  more  tempted  to  do  so  as  these 
islands  have  a close  resemblance  with  the  White  Friars  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Acapulco  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  fami- 
liar. Kauai  would  then  become  La  Desgraciada,  and  its  west- 
ern neighbor,  Hiihau,  La  Vezina. 

If  so,  the  Bolcanos  would  represent  a separate  discovery  of 
the  windward  islands,  the  volcanoes  of  Llawaii  having  been  evi- 
dently active  when  the  island  was  first  sighted. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  Library  of  Hawaii  building, 
Friday  evening,  January  30,  1914.  Present,  about  fifty  mem- 
bers and  their  guests. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Judd,  the  first  vice-president, 
Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  presided. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1914: 

President,  Geo.  R.  Carter;  1st  vice-president,  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock; 2nd  vice-president,  H.  B.  Emerson;  3rd  vice-president, 

C.  Montague  Cooke  J r. ; treasurer,  Bruce  Cartwright  J r. ; 
recording  secretary,  H.  M.  Ballou;  corresponding  secretary,  W. 

D.  Westervelt;  librarian,  Miss  E.  I.  Allyn;  trustee  of  the 
Library  of  Hawaii,  A.  Lewis  Jr.;  additional  members,  Board 
of  Managers,  A.  F.  Judd,  A.  W.  Harter,  H.  B.  Restarick. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  society: 
Miss  Agnes  Buchanan,  Messrs.  F.  Schnack,  Jno.  C.  Lane,  J. 
M.  Lydgate  and  Rev.  Emil  Englehardt. 

The  papers  of  the  evening  were  then  read  as  follows : 

Rev.  Father  Reginald:  The  First  Secular  Printing  Press. 

Mr.  John  P.  G.  Arndt,  of  Delavan,  Wisconsin.  Hawaiian 
Coinage. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Restarick:  Was  John  Young  an  American? 
Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt:  Kamehameha’s  ceding  Hawaii  to 

V ancouver. 

HOWARD  M.  BALLOU. 

Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s  Report. 


In  making  this  annual  report  the  treasurer  desires  to  say 
that  the  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  fairly  good  shape.  The 
amount  due  the  Library  of  Honolulu  as  our  part  of  the  regular 
expenses  has  been  paid.  We  have  agreed  to  turn  over  the  in- 
terest of  our  invested  funds  as  a partial  return  for  our  perma- 
nent home  in  this  splendid  fire-proof  building.  This  means 
the  amount  received  as  interest  from  our  two  McBryde  bonds 
and  from  the  small  amount  in  the  savings  bank — a total  of 
; about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  annually. 

The  rest  of  our  income  from  dues  or  contributions  can  be 
used  for  the  very  necessary  needs  of  our  library  and  publishing 
expenses. 

TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1913. 


1913. 

Balance  from  last  year $169.85 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  dues  233.00 

Sale  of  reports  13.50 

Interest  on  McBryde  bonds  100.00 

$ 516.35 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  to  Treasurer,  Library  of  Hawaii $116.00 

Postage  7.35 

Collector  17.20 

Publishing  annual  report  82.50 

Clerical  work  22.50 

Stationery  16.95 

$ 262.50 


Balance  $ 253.85 

Amount  in  Savings  Bank  December  31, 

1913,  Bishop  & Co 426.38 

Two  McBryde  $1,000  bonds  in  Bank  of 

Hawaii  2,000.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  WESTERVELT, 

Treasurer. 

Jan.  29,  1914.  Audited  and  found  correct. 

Hyea  B.  Coonley,  Bookkeeper,  W.  A.  Bowen. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  an  important  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  sifting  and  arranging  of  the  mass  of 
material  that  has  so  long  awaited  attention  and  care.  Hundreds 
of  files  now  need  only  the  final  revision  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  binding,  after  which  the  matter  of  cataloguing  can 
easily  be  arranged  for. 

Ho  books  have  been  purchased  this  year,  but  the  following 
accessions  should  be  noted: 

“Easter  Island,”  by  William  Churchill,  is  a work  treating  of 
the  Rapanui  speech  and  the  peopling  of  Southeast  Polynesia. 
It  was  published  in  1912  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. “Maori  History  of  Taranaka  Coast,”  by  S.  Percy 
Smith,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  President  of  the  Polynesian  Society,  pre- 
sents the  traditions  of  the  west  coast  Horth  Island  of  Hew  Zea- 
land prior  to  1840.  “A  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  Relating 
to  Hew  Zealand”  was  the  contribution  of  the  author,  T.  M. 
Hocken. 

Mr.  Westervelt  has  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  the 
Australasian  edition  of  his  work,  The  Legends  of  Ma-ui  to 
which  has  been  added  a foreword  by  S.  Percy  Smith. 

From  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions  were  received  several 
boxes  of  old  Hawaiian  publications,  a list  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Besides  duplicates  of  many  things  already  in  the 
library,  these  include  much  valuable  material  relating  to  early 
missionary  work  in  the  islands. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  now  152,  the  largest  num- 
ber it  has  been  my  privilege  to  record. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDHA  I.  ALLYH, 

Librarian. 
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Hawaii’s  Most  Interesting 
Document. 


Historical 


In  looking  through  some  old  letters  of  the  Hawaiian  Board 
of  Missions  the  document  illustrated  in  the  following  plates 
was  discovered.  It  is  the  original  contract  made  between  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
the  owners  and  captain  of  the  brig  Thaddens  which  brought  the 
first  missionaries  to  these  islands. 

In  accordance  with  this  contract  the  band  of  missionaries 
whose  names  are  mentioned  therein  sailed  from  Boston,  October 
23,  1819,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  March  30,  1820,  had 
their  first  view  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Over  the  far  extend- 
ing sea  was  the  “snow  white  summit  of  Manna  Kea  rising  above 
dark  and  heavy  clouds.” 

On  the  31st  of  March  they  sailed  past  the  headlands  of  Ko- 
hala.  April  4 they  landed  in  Kailua  Bay,  met  the  high  chiefs 
and  began  the  mighty  work  which  for  almost  a century  has 
blessed  these  islands.  Kemember  that  for  nearly  forty  years 
white  men  had  been  on  these  islands.  There  was  drinking  and 
carousing  but  not  a single  effort  to  introduce  the  most  primary 
elements  of  education.  In  five  years  these  missionaries  had  a 
written  language,  printed  matter,  schools  and  churches. 

W.  D.  WESTERVELT. 
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Establishment  of  the  First  English  News- 
paper in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

BY  FATHER  REGINALD  YZENDOORN. 


After  the  first  two  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  had  been  sent  into  exile,  Bro.  Melchior  Bondu,  a lay- 
brother  and  mechanic  who  was  legally  the  owner  of  the  mission 
premises  and  property,  remained  at  Honolulu.  Daily  he  jotted 
down  such  events  as  might  interest  the  exiled  priests,  and  occa- 
sionally he  sent  copies  of  his  journal  to  Father  Bachelot  in 
California.  The  original  journal  is  now  kept  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  at  Braine-le-Comte.  It 
covers  the  period  which  extends  from  the  departure  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  1831  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1837,  and  throws  interesting  sidelights  on  Hono- 
lulu life  of  that  time. 

From  this  diary  we  see  that  the  first  secular  printing  press 
was  established  on  the  premises  of  the  Catholic  Mission;  the 
actual  spot  being  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Cathedral.  The  history  of  its  establishment  is 
contained  in  the  following  entries  which  we  translate  as  faith- 
fully as  possible  from  the  imperfect  French  in  which  the 
journal  is  written. 

May  30,  1836.  The  printer,  Mr.  Hall,  has  arrived  at  Oahu. 
He  is  an  American  * * * He  has  rented  the  upper  room 

of  the  house  in  the  center  for  $10  a month,  for  one  year.  The 
contract  has  been  made  in  writing. 

[This  was  Nelson  Hall  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mr. 
Edwin  O.  Hall,  the  missionary  printer.] 

June  13.  Kekuanaoa  has  summoned  me  to  the  fort.  There 
he  asked  me  how  many  foreigners  there  were  in  my  house.  I 
told  him  that  we  had  one  newcomer.  He  further  inquired  what 
he  did.  I answered  that  he  was  a printer.  Again  he  asked 
to  what  nationality  he  belonged.  I said  he  was  an  American. 
He  had  already  sent  several  natives  to  watch  the  printer.  After 
I had  answered  all  his  questions,  he  said:  “This  stranger  has 

taken  up  a residence  here  without  making  himself  and  his 
profession  known  to  us.  Neither  the  King  nor  Kinau  know 
him.  We  don’t  want  two  printers  here.  You  furnished  him 
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with  a house  against  our  will ; you  will  have  to  send  him  away.” 
Then  he  added:  “You  have  no  house  any  longer:  I take  your 

place  from  you.”  I answered  him  at  once : “If  the  man  is 

here  against  your  will,  I am  going  to  dismiss  him.  I did  not 
know  that  you  did  not  approve  of  him.  Now  that  I do  know, 
I will  talk  with  Mr.  Mackintosh  about  it;  he  is  the  one  who 
has  rented  the  printer’s  room.”  * * * ‘ I went  to  see  Mr. 

Mackintosh  and  told  him  of  the  order  I had  received.  Going 
to  his  house  I met  the  British  consul  whom  I informed  of  what 
was  going  on.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  a hand  in  the 
matter.  Then  I told  Mr.  Mackintosh  that  if  we  left  the  press 
any  longer  in  the  house,  we  were  exposed  to  losing  our  estab- 
lishment which  would  be  a considerable  loss  to  us.  He  answered : 
“Don’t  be  afraid:  I’ll  speak  about  it  to  our  consul,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. We  shall  go  to  the  fort,  and  have  a talk  with  the  chief, 
and  if  there  is  no  means  of  staying  at  your  place,  we  shall  take 
our  belongings  away.”  He  added:  “The  Chiefs  here  think 

they  are  Gods  They  would  like  to  see  us  at  their  feet;  but 
nothing  doing;  I won’t  submit  to  their  wiles.”  Then  he  said: 
“The  chiefs  think  perhaps  that  the  press  belongs  to  you,  and 
that  you  want  to  print  Jesuit  matter.  * * * The  mission- 

aries here,”  he  continued,  meaning  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
“have  no  charity ; they  are  devils.  They  have  no  printing  paper 
any  more,  and  wanted  to  buy  from  us,  but  we  did  not  want 
to  sell  them  any.  They  do  what  they  can  to  bother  the  foreign 
residents.”  * * * 

I went  to  see  Mr.  Reynolds.  I found  there  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Hall  the  printer, and  several  other  gentlemen.  They  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter,  and  I told  them  what  Kekuanaoa  had 
said  about  the  press  and  Mr.  Hall.  Then  they  started  to  talk 
English.  They  resolved  to  make  a petition,  to  have  it  translated 
by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  send  it  to  the  King. 

June  16.  Mr.  Mackintosh  told  me:  “We  shall  do  no  work 

on  the  press  for  some  time  * * * Mr.  Reynolds  is  going 

to  speak  the  matter  over  with  the  Chiefs.  We  expect  to  obtain 
liberty  of  the  press.” 

July  16.  The  King  has  answered  Mr.  Mackintosh’s  petition. 
He  allows  him  to  remain  and  to  print.  He  has  also  sent  a 
letter  to  Kinau  to  tell  her  to  leave  us  alone.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  have  another  printing  press. 

July  30.  The  printers  who  live  at  our  house  have  printed 
today  their  first  newspaper.  They  are  to  issue  one  paper  a 
week  at  six  dollars  a year. 

This  paper  was  entitled  The  Sandwich  Island  Gazette. 
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Kamehameha’s  Cession  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  to  Great  Britain  in  1794. 


By  W.  D.  Westervelt. 


George  Vancouver  was  one  of  the  young  English  officers 
chosen  by  Captain  Cook  in  1771  to  accompany  him  as  a mid- 
shipman. He  was  on  the  ship  Discovery  at  the  time  Captain 
Cook  was  killed  in  Kealakekua  Bay  in  1779. 

In  1790  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a new  ship  also  called 
the  Discovery  and  in  1791  was  sent  to  re-examine  the  Sand- 
wich or  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
He  had  with  him  a smaller  ship,  the  Chatham,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  a store  ship  The  Daedalus. 

He  made  a short  stop  in  March,  1792,  at  the  islands,  and  then 
spent  the  summer  studying  the  American  harbors  and  rivers, 
returning  to  repair  his  ships  during  the  late  winter,  arriving 
for  his  second  visit  to  Hawaii  in  February,  1793.  He  brought 
sheep  and  cattle  for  Kamehameha  and  attempted  to  make  peace 
among  the  warring  chiefs  of  the  various  islands.  He  failed 
because  he  could  not  take  time  to  pass  back  and  forth  among 
the  islands,  but  as  soon  as  possible  had  to  return  for  further 
exploration  along  the  American  coasts.  While  sailing  around 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  he  secured  as  accurate  an  idea  as  he 
could  of  the  island  coasts,  harbors,  natives  and  opportunities 
for  securing  provisions  for  ships  voyaging  in  the  Pacific. 

January  8,  1794,  he  for  the  third  time  came  to  the  Island 
Hawaii,  and  saw  over  heavy  banks  of  clouds,  the  snow-covered 
head  of  Mauna  Kea. 

Then  he  returned  to  Great  Britain  and  prepared  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  report  of  his  voyage.  While  completing  this 
task  he  was  taken  sick  and  passed  away  in  May,  1798. 

An  account  of  the  chief  incidents  occurring  during  Van- 
couver’s three  visits  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  our 
Society,  but  this  is  far  beyond  the  province  of  the  present 
paper. 

I propose  to  give  as  fully  and  concisely  as  possible  Van- 
couver’s account  of  the  transaction  which  seems  to  be  considered 
by  him  a Cession  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  Great  Britain  by 
Kamehameha  in  1794.  It  is  however  fair  to  state  that  the 
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native  historians  give  the  deed  the  appearance  of  a treaty  and 
claim  that  Kamehameha  only  agreed  to  support  the  English 
power  and  give  especial  care  to  Englishmen  in  return  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  flag. 

The  earliest  Hawaiian  History  was  a little  book  in  the  Ha- 
waiian language  published  in  1838,  under  the  title  Ka  Moo-olelo 
Hawaii  or  The  Hawaiian  History. 

In  this  history  is  given  the  first  native  version  of  Vancouver’s 
visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  while  on  his  way  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America. 

The  entire  account  of  Vancouver’s  third  visit  is  not  long  and 
is  well  worth  transcribing  as  a whole. 

“Vancouver  came  from  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1791.  He  tried  to  anchor  at  Hilo  but  could  not  enter 
the  harbor  because  there  was  a great  storm  and  a driving  wind 
forbidding  anchorage. 

“Kamehameha  went  out  in  a canoe  and  boarded  Vancouver’s 
ship.  He  went  with  Vancouver  by  the  coasts  of  Puna  and 
Kau  to  Kealakeakua  and  there  they  anchored. 

“Vancouver  gave  Kamehameha  some  cattle  and  some  sheep. 
Kamehameha  had  greatly  desired  these  things. 

“Vancouver  saw  that  Kamehameha  had  been  supplied  with 
guns  and  ammunition  but  that  the  soldiers  did  not  properly 
protect  Kamehameha  by  night  because  it  was  the  custom  from 
long  ago  for  chiefs  to  have  only  one  watchman  at  night.  Van- 
couver pointed  out  this  fault  to  Kamehameha  saying,  ‘You 
should  take  care  of  your  soldiers  and  arrange  them  in  ranks 
— one  rank  to  sleep  while  another  watches  over  you  at  night 
or  in  the  day,  so  shall  you  be  protected  all  the  days  of  your 
life.’  Vancouver  taught  Kamehameha’s  men  how  to  drill  as  a 
body  of  soldiers. 

“Vancouver  also  said  to  Kamehameha,  ‘Do  not  permit  for- 
eigners to  settle  in  Hawaii.  Two  only  should  stay,  Olohana 
(John  Young)  and  Aikake  (Isaac  Davis).  Most  of  the  for- 
eigners are  men  of  very  bad  character,  evil-hearted,  desiring 
to  secure  lands,  but  not  the  right  people  to  dwell  thereon.  They 
will  lead  you  astray.’ 

“Vancouver  also  saw  that  Kamehameha  was  a devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  gods,  therefore  he  said,  ‘The  God  is  above  in 
the  sky.  If  you  wish  to  worship  him,  when  I return  to  Britain 
I will  ask  the  king  to  send  you  a priest.  When  he  comes  he 
will  free  you  from  tabu.  The  food-tabu  is  not  right  but  is  the 
cause  of  much  lying.  God  is  not  on  the  earth  but  in  heaven.’ 

“The  people  and  the  chiefs  saw  that  Vancouver  taught  them 
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in  kindness,  therefore  they  were  glad  and  Kamehameha  said  to 
Vancouver,  ‘When  you  return,  tell  the  king  of  Britain  to  take 
care  (e  malama)  of  this  land  of  ours/  Kamehameha  did  not 
mean  to  give  away  the  land  but  only  to  ask  aid  for  Hawaii. 

“Then  Vancouver  sailed  away  to  Britain  and  never  returned 
to  Hawaii.” 

A native  newspaper  called  the  Kuokoa  or  Independent  has 
been  published  in  Honolulu  from  1862  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  first  volume  the  native  historian,  Kamakau,  gives  in  almost 
identical  language  the  story  of  Vancouver's  third  visit  to  Ha- 
waii, as  we  have  already  recorded  it  from  the  Hawaiian  His- 
tory. He  closes  his  account  with  these  words.  “The  chiefs 
and  people  were  pleased  with  Vancouver  as  with  a good  friend. 
Kamehameha  wanted  Vancouver  to  tell  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  watch  over  this  land.  He  did  not  give  the  land  to 
the  king  hut  only  sought  his  help.” 

In  1893  (Vol.  XXXII  of  the  Kuokoa)  the  story  is  retold, 
with  the  statement  “Kamehameha  did  not  think  of  really  giving 
away  the  land  but  only  to  secure  assistance.” 

Kamakau  in  Vol.  VI.,  1867,  of  the  Kuokoa  said,  “Kame- 
hameha made  a treaty  with  Great  Britain  agreeing  to  furnish 
food  and  other  supplies  for  English  ships  in  return  for  the 
'protecting  care  of  the  men-of-war  of  Great  Britain.  He  sent 
word  to  the  king  of  England  about  aid  for  Hawaii  if  there 
should  be  any  outside  troubles  with  other  nations.  He  asked 
the  king  of  England  to  furnish  a fiag  and  some  signs  of  royalty 
for  the  honor  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  minister  favorably  considered  this,  hut  King  George 
was  sick  and  there  was  nothing  done.”  However  it  is  well 
known  that  for  a time  Kamehameha  felt  that  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain  was  a very  valuable  asset. 

Vancouver’s  story  is  told  as  follows : After  some  days  of 

waiting  he  had  managed  to  gather  the  most  important  chiefs 
in  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Vancouver  says,  “I  inquired  of  the  king  when  the  proposed 
voluntary  cession  of  the  island  was  to  be  confirmed.’  Kame- 
hameha desired  to  put  off  the  question  for  a few  days  that  the 
chiefs  might  consult  together.  This  I did  not  like  but  was 
given  to  understand  ‘that  a final  appeal  to  the  priests  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.’ 

“In  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  February  25,  1794,  Ta-maah- 
maah  and  his  high  chiefs  all  assembled  on  board  the  Discovery 
for  the  purpose  of  formally  ceding  and  surrendering  the  island 
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of  Owyhee  (Hawaii)  to  me  for  His  Britannic  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors. 

“Ta-maah-maah  (Kamehameha)  explained  the  reasons  in- 
ducing him  to  offer  the  island  to  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
and  recounted  the  numerous  advantages  of  the  surrender.  He 
enumerated  the  several  nations  already  coming  to  the  islands 
each  of  which  was  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  natives  would  be  liable  to  more  ill-treatment 
than  they  had  yet  endured  unless  they  could  be  protected  by 
some  one  of  the  civilized  powers. 

“At  present  they  were  free  to  make  choice  of  that  state  which 
in  their  opinion  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  to  their  security 
and  interests.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
the  preference  he  entertained  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
whom  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  submission. 

“This  produced  an  harangue  from  each  of  the  five  principal 
chiefs. 

“Ka-how-motoo  (Keeaumoku)  in  a spirited  and  manly  speech 
stated  that  on  becoming  connected  with  so  powerful  a nation  a 
force  for  their  protection  should  be  obtained  from  England  and 
the  first  object  of  its  employment  ought  to  be  the  conquest  of 
the  island  Mowee  (Maui)  the  government  of  which  should  be 
intrusted  to  some  chief  friendly  to  Hawaii. 

“Kavaheeroo  (Keawehilo),  a chief  of  a very  different  dis- 
position, was  content  with  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  and  only 
looked  for  new  power  to  bring  greater  peace. 

“Tianna  (Kaiana)  agreed  with  Ka-how-motoo  that  Mowee 
ought  to  be  chastised  and  with  Kava-heeroo  that  Owhy-hee 
(Hawaii)  should  be  cared  for,  but  that  ships  and  men  must 
be  sent  to  protect  them. 

“In  all  the  speeches  their  religion,  government  and  domestic 
economy  were  noticed  and  it  was  clearly  understood  that  no 
interference  was  to  take  place  in  either;  that  Ta-maah-maah, 
the  chiefs  and  priests  were  to  continue  as  usual  to  officiate  with 
the  same  authority  as  before. 

“These  preliminaries  being  fully  discussed  the  whole  party 
declared  their  consent  by  saying  that  they  were  no  longer 
“Tanata  no  Owhyhee,”  i.  e.  “men  of  Hawaii*  but  “Tanata  no 
Britanne”  or  “the  people  of  Britain.”  This  was  immediately 
made  known  to  the  surrounding  crowd  in  their  numerous  canoes 
about  the  vessels  and  the  same  expressions  were  cheerfully 
repeated. 

“Mr.  Puget,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers,  went  on 
shore  and  there  displayed  the  British  colors  and  took  possession 
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of  the  island  in  his  Majesty’s  name.  A salute  was  fired  from 
the  vessels  after  which  the  following  inscription  on  copper  was 
deposited  in  a very  conspicuous  place  at  the  royal  residence. 

“ ‘On  the  25th  of  February,  1794,  Ta-maah-maah,  king  of 
Owhyhee  in  council  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  island  as- 
sembled on  board  His  Brittanic  Majesty’s  sloop  Discovery  in 
Karakooa  (Kealakekua)  bay  and  in  the  presence  of  George 
Vancouver  commander  of  said  sloop,  Lieutenant  Puget  com- 
mander of  said  Majesty’s  armed  tender  the  Chatham,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Discovery,  after  due  consideration  unani- 
mously ceded  the  said  island  of  Owhyhee  to  his  Brittannic 
Majesty  and  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.’ 

“Then  followed  a distribution  of  presents.  Thus  concluded 
the  ceremonies  of  ceding  the  island  of  Owhyhee  to  the  British 
crown;  but  whether  this  addition  to  the  empire  will  ever  be 
of  any  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  or  attended  with  any 
additional  happiness  to  the  people  time  alone  must  determine. 

“This  transaction  must  ever  be  considered  under  all  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  as  of  a peculiar  nature,  and  will  serve 
to  show  that  man  even  in  his  rude  uncultivated  state  will  not, 
except  from  apprehension  or  the  most  pressing  necessity,  volun- 
tarily deliver  up  to  another  his  legitimate  rights  of  territorial 
jurisdiction.” 

King  George  was  ill  when  Vancouver  returned  to  England, 
the  nation  had  serious  international  problems  to  face  and  Cap- 
tain Vancouver  died  so  soon  that  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned nothing  came  of  this  remarkable  transaction. 

On  the  other  hand  the  action  was  widely  bruited  abroad. 
The  sailing  vessels  in  the  Pacific  felt  the  restraining  influence 
of  what  might  be  called  an  imaginary  force  and  did  not  make 
trouble  for  the  people  who  might  be  undef  England’s  protec- 
tion. The  great  warrior  king  understood  more  perfectly  his 
own  rights  among  the  nations  and  was  given  greater  confidence 
to  claim  those  rights.  He  had  been  in  friendly  contact  with  a 
strong  man  and  the  result  was  self-confidence  in  dealing  with 
other  strong  men. 

One  of  the  results  of  greatest  blessing  to  the- Hawaiian  people 
was  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  missionaries  at  the 
time  of  Kamehameha’s  death  and  the  overthrow  of  idolatry. 
The  chiefs  thought  back  to  Vancouver  and  his  promise  of  a new 
priest  and  a new  religion — and  gave  welcome  to  the  missionaries. 

Vancouver’s  entire  influence  among  the  natives  seems  to  have 
been  for  good.  He  has  left  the  best  record  of  any  of  the  old-time 
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visitors  to  Hawaii.  If  he  had  lived  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  at  least  a British  Protectorate  over  the  Islands. 
If  his  desires  had  been  realized  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
whole  west  coast  of  North  America  would  have  been  a British 
possession  and  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States  would 
probably  have  been  changed. 
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John  Young  of  Hawaii,  an  American. 

By  Bishop  Hexry  B.  Restarick. 


On  Sunday,  July  27,  I had  the  pleasure  of  making  an  address 
upon  Church  work  in  Hawaii  at  Christ  Church,  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  At  the  close  of  the  service  a number  of  people 
waited  to  speak  to  me,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Winslow, 
whose  interest  in  Egyptian  antiquities  is  well  known.  Dr. 
Winslow  is  a descendant  of  the  well-known  Winslow  family, 
members  of  which  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth. 
Many  other  descendants  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  were  worship- 
pers at  Christ  Church  that  morning. 

Among  those  who  waited  was  a Mrs.  Henry  H.  Cole,  who 
stated  that  she  had  been  deeply  interested  in  what  was  said, 
especially  that  which  related  to  John  Young,  because  his  sister, 
v Abigail  Young,  was  her  great-grand-mother.  I said  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Cole,  “then  you  were  related  to  Queen  Emma.”  “Yes,” 
she  replied,  “Queen  Emma  was  my  grandmother’s  first  cousin 
and  my  mother’s  second  cousin.” 

Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Cole  at  her  residence,  and  at  the  time  appointed  this  lady  was 
found  with  pictures,  newspaper  cuttings,  and  documents,  relat- 
ing to  her  family,  placed  on  the  table  before  her.  I told  Mrs. 
Cole  at  the  start,  that  I had  always  supposed  that  John  Young 
was  an  Englishman,  and  that  this  supposition  was  based  upon 
what  people  had  told  me  and  upon  the  writings  of  historians 
in  regard  to  the  Islands.  She  replied,  “John  Young  was  born 
at  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  and  was  my  great 
grandmother’s  brother.”  Her  story  and  the  information  given 
by  papers  in  her  possession  I here  give,  in  as  connected  and 
readable  way  as  possible. 

At  Wellfleet,  on  Cape  Cod,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  dwelt  a family  named  Young.  Jonathan  Young,  born 
May,  1720,  died  November  7,  1799,  married  Rebecca  Harding, 
born  1725,  died  at  Boxford,  Mass.,  July  1,  1819.  Among  their 
children  was  Abigail  Young,  born  1750,  and  David,  (afterward 
called  John)  Young,  born  February  3,  1759.  They  were  both 
born  at  Wellfleet,  and  John  Young  was  the  sixth  child  of  his 
parents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  history  of.  Abigail  Young, 
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wlio  was  the  great  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Cole.  Abigail  Young 
was  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  to  Deacon  Thomas  Gross 
and  had  fourteen  children,  ten  daughters  and  four  sons.  In 
1850  these  ten  daughters  met  in  Boston,  their  ages  ranging 
then  from  fifty  to  eighty-three  years.  They  had  never  before 
all  met  together,  some  of  them  marrying  and  leaving  home  be- 
fore the  younger  ones  were  born.  A Daguerreotype  shows  all 
except  the  youngest  one  wearing  caps  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  day.  All  of  them  were  married  and  all  of  them  had 
families.  The  Boston  Herald  of  the  time  had  a long  account 
of  this  meeting  of  the  sisters  including  a history  of  the  family. 
One  of  the  daughters  in  the  group  was  named  Cynthia.  She 
was  born  on  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  among 
her  children  was  Miriam,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Cole.  Abigail 
Young  Cross  died  in  1835,  the  year  in  which  John  Young 
died  in  Honolulu.  Two  of  Abigaiks  sons  lived  to  be  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  are  well  remembered  by  many  of  the 
family  now  living. 

To  go  back  to  John  Young.  The  family  records  which  I 
have  examined  have  this  statement  under  the  list  of  children 
of  John  Young  and  Rebecca  Harding. 

“Sixth,  David,  (alias  John),  (6)  b.  Feb.  2,  1759,  d.  Hawaii, 
December,  1835,  married  Kaonaehi,  (Kaoanaeha),  children, 
Jane,  Fannie,  Grace,  John  Young  Jr.  (7). 

“Emma,  (8)  Kaleleonalani,  daughter  of  Fannie,  b.  January, 
1831,  d.  April  25,  1885,  m.  Alexander  Liholiho,  June  19, 
1856  ” 

After  careful  investigation  I find  that  it  has  been,  and  is  the 
universal  belief  of  the- family  that  John  Young  of  Hawaii  was 
the  David,  (alias  John)  Young  of  Wellfleet,  Cape  Cod,  Massa- 
chusetts. Every  paper  relating  to  the  matter  and  every  oral 
tradition  among  the  numerous  and  scattered  members  of  the 
family,  tells  the  same  story. 

In  the  Boston  Herald  of  1850,  in  the  article  about  the  ten 
daughters  of  Abigail  (Young)  Gross,  the  story  of  John  Young 
is  told  quite  fully,  according  to  the  family  tradition.  It  states 
that  John  Young,  the  uncle  of  the  ten  sisters,  sailed  as  boat- 
swain of  the  ship  Eleanor,  Captain  Metcalf,  that  while  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  he  was  detained  on  shore  and  would  have 
been  killed  but  for  the  daughter  of  Kamehameha,  who  saved 
his  life  and  whom  he  afterwards  married;  that  he  became  the 
friend  and  trusted  advisor  of  the  King  and  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  stories  which  the  Massachusetts  papers  have  published 
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from  time  to  time  about  John  Young  evidently  follow  the 
tradition  of  the  family  without  any  correction  from  the  his- 
torians of  the  Islands.  In  some  respects  these  accounts  give 
the  general  facts,  but  are  usually  colored  with  romance  or  filled 
out  by  imagination. 

In  the  records  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Marsh  Burgess 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  a grandson  of  Abigail  (Young)  Gross,  is 
the  statement:  “David  Young  was  accidentally  left  on  shore, 

was  taken  prisoner,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  Princess  Ka- 
oanaeha,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  changed  his  name 
to  John.” 

A newspaper  in  1886  says  that  Young,  “being  left  on  shore 
and  being  afraid  of  being  eaten,  he  hid  himself  in  an  empty 
hogshead  where  he  was  discovered  by  a princess  who  saved  his 
life.” 

The  “Barnstable  Bee,”  of  1896,  giving  a review  of  the  family 
history  says:  “There  is  no  reason  known  for  this  change  of 

name.”  Mrs.  Cole,  however,  says  that  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother both  said  that  the  family  tradition  was  that  a disappoint- 
ment in  love  led  Young  to  sail  in  the  Eleanor  with  the  intention 
of  losing  himself  to  his  old  associates.  It  is,  we  know,  a common 
thing  for  men  to  change  their  names  when  joining  a ship’s  crew, 
and  then  he  came  from  a line  of  Johns  or  Jonathans. 

In  all  family  documents  is  the  statement  that  David  Young 
of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  changed  his  name  to  John  Young,  and  under 
that  name  sailed  in  1789  on  the  Eleanor,  Captain  Metcalf,  and 
that  this  man  lived  and  died  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  1789  John  Young,  as  we  will  call  him,  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  family  tradition  is  that  the  Eleanor  sailed  from 
Hewburyport,  where  John  Young  had  two  brothers  who  fol- 
lowed the  sea.  The  vessel  is  designated  as  the  “Snow  Eleanor.” 
One  writer  not  knowing  what  the  word  “snow”  meant  in  this 
place,  said  that  she  was  sometimes  called  the  “Snow,”  and 
sometimes  the  “Eleanor.”  The  word  “Snow”  designates  the 
Eleanor  as  a “two-masted,  square-rigged  vessel,  having  a boom- 
mainsail  traversing  on  a trysailmast,  instead  of  on  the  mainmast 
as  a brigantine.” 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  Captain  Metcalf,  when  he  returned 
to  American  ports,  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  J ohn 
Young,  and  he  reported  that  he  went  on  shore  and  did  riot  come 
off,  and  that  he  supposed  he  was  dead.  It  was  later  that  from 
mariners  and  others  the  family  little  by  little  learned  that  John 
Young  was  alive  and  that  he  had  married  a relative  of  the  King 
of  the  islands. 
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If  it  be  asked  why  he  did  not  write,  we  have  on  the  one  hand 
some  explanation  if  we  look  over  his  Journal  which  is  in  the 
Archives  building.  It  is  written  in  a blank  book  which  Young 
states  in  writing  on  the  fly  leaf,  was  given  him  by  “ Charles 
Francis  Barton,”  of  Massachusetts,  on  February  29,  1804.  The 
writing  is  labored  and  the  spelling  both  of  English  and  Hawai- 
ian words  peculiar.  For  example  “came’!  is  spelled  “cum,” 
Lord,  “loard,”  Kapa,  “kapper,”  etc.  The  other  explanation  is 
that  communication  of  any  kind  with  the  islands  was  rare  and 
further  tradition  states  that  he  did  years  later  send  word  to 
his  relatives  by  sailors,  and  there  is  a belief  that  at  least  one 
letter  did  come  from  him,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  facts  relating  to  Young’s  remaining  in  Hawaii  are  in  a 
general  way  familiar  to  the  student  of  Hawaiian  history,  but 
I may  well  give  them  in  brief  here.  To  obtain  them  I have 
referred  to  books  by  Vancouver,  Fornander,  Bingham,  Jarves, 
Alexander,  Manley  Hopkins  and  others. 

Late  in  1789  there  arrived  in  Hawaiian  waters  the  Snow 
Eleanor,  Captain  Metcalf,  and  the  Fair  American,  a vessel  of 
but  twenty-six  tons  burden,  which  was  commanded  by  a youth 
eighteen  years  old,  the  son  of  Captain  Metcalf.  Metcalf  was 
a fur  trader  and  had  sailed  to  China,  thence  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  and  thence  to  these  islands.  While  trading 
on  the  coast  of  Maui  the  natives  stole  a boat  for  the  metal  con- 
tained in  its  construction.  Proceeding  to  Olowalu,  in  which 
place  he  believed  the  culprits  lived,  Captain  Metcalf  sent  word 
to  the  natives  to  come  off  and  trade.  When  the  canoes  came 
close  to  the  ship  the  captain  who  had  ordered  the  small  cannon 
loaded  with  destructive  missiles  poured  a fire  upon  the  de- 
fenseless natives  with  the  guns  and  musketry.  As  related  to 
Bingham,  Young  is  responsible  for  the  statement  made  some 
years  later,  that  he  believed  over  one  hundred  natives  were 
killed  in  this  massacre. 

After  this  occurrence  the  vessels  sailed  for  Hawaii,  the  Fair 
American  went  to  Kawaihae  and  the  Eleanor  to  Kealakekua. 
On  March  16,  1780,  Hawaiians  came  out  to  the  Fair  American 
as  if  for  trade.  The  crew  of  this  small  vessel  consisted  of  five 
men,  and  these  the  natives  attacked  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrived.  They  knocked  young  Metcalf  on  the  head  and  flung 
him  overboard  as  they  did  all  the  others,  including  Isaac  Davis, 
the  mate.  It  is  related  by  Bingham,  that  when  Davis  was  iu 
the  water  he  made  signs  to  the  Hawaiians  and  called  out 
“aloha,”  and  that  they  then  pulled  him  aboard  and  saved  his 
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life,  landing  him  at  Kawaihae  where  they  detained  him  as  a 
prisoner. 

This  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiians  would,  of 
course,  travel  rapidly  by  runners  to  Kealakekua  Bay,  where 
the  Eleanor  on  March  the  17th  was  ready  to  sail  for  China. 
The  boatswain,  John  Young,  was  on  shore  and  Kamehameha, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the 
Fair  American  from  reaching  Metcalf  put  a tabu  on  all  canoes, 
none  being  allowed  to  leave  the  shore,  and  detained  Young  as 
a prisoner.  The  Eleanor  remained  two  days  off  the  Bay  firing 
guns  at  intervals  for  Young  to  come  off.  But  getting  no  reply, 
the  ship  sailed  Westward,  evidently  expecting  the  Fair  Amer- 
ican to  follow  her  to  Chinese  waters. 

The  account  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  1850  says:  “The  king 
soon  saw  the  advantage  there  would  be  in  dealing  with  white 
men  coming  to  the  islands,  to  have  an  intelligent  white  man 
near  him.  John  Young  thus  became  the  trusted  confidant  and 
advisor  of  the  king.”  This  statement  is  correct,  but  what  fol 
lows  is  partly  true  or  has  in  it  a modicum  of  truth.  The  account 
reads,  “through  Young’s  influence  Christianity  wTas  established 
in  the  islands,  he  being  the  first  to  do  anything  in  the  direction 
of  civilization.  He  built  the  first  house  in  the  islands,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  sacredly  preserved !” 

That  the  King  in  a short  time  reposed  confidence  in  both 
Young  and  Davis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  made  them  both 
chiefs,  and  later  gave  them  large  tracts  of  land.  There  was 
given  in  marriage  to  John  Young,  not  the  daughter  of  Kame- 
hameha, as  family  tradition  had  it,  but  Kaoanaeha,  the  niece 
of  Kamehameha,  through  his  full  brother  Keliimaikai,  the  son 
of  Keoua,  the  half  brother  of  Kalaniopuu,  the  King  of  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  mention  by  any  historian  of  any  woman  saving  his 
life  at  any  time.  Kaoanaeha,  being  of  kingly  race,  a high 
chiefess,  or,  as  the  Massachusetts  papers  have  it,  a “princess,” 
the  fancy  of  her  saving  Young’s  life  could  easily  have  been 
woven  in.  A further  proof  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
king  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  Young  was  appointed  governor 
of  Hawaii  in  1796. 

The  statement  that  Young  was  the  first  to  do  anything  in  the 
direction  of  civilizing  the  people,  is  no  doubt  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  and  Davis  mounted  the  small  cannon  from  the  Fair 
American  on  carriages  and  also  trained  a small  body  of  troops 
in  the  use  of  muskets.  They  also,  it  appears,  largely  built  the 
first  keeled  vessel  ever  constructed  in  Hawaii,  of  which  Van- 
couver’s carpenters  laid  the  keel.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
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whether  Kamehameha  would  have  conquered  the  islands  and 
united  them  in  one  kingdom  without  the  aid  of  these  men. 
Young  and  Davis  also  erected  at  Kawaihae  the  first  substantial 
houses  in  Hawaii,  and  Bingham  writes  of  seeing  Young’s  houses 
in  1820.  When  trouble  was  feared  from  the  Russians,  it  was 
Young  who  directed  the  building  of  the  fort  in  Honolulu  in 
1816. 

As  to  the  character  and  good  influence  of  these  two  sailors, 
the  testimony  is  rendered  by  all  writers,  whether  navigators  or 
missionaries.  At  first  they  were  carefully  watched  that  they 
might  not  escape  on  a passing  ship,  and  they  did  at  one  time 
make  a joint  effort  to  run  away  with  a Captain  Colnet,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  king  who  vigorously  defended  them,  their  lives 
would  have  been  forfeited.  Jarves  says,  aOne  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  other,  and  their  mutual  fidelity  demands  high 
praise.” 

When  Vancouver,  in  1793,.  reached  Hawaii,  Kamehameha 
put  off  shore  in  a canoe  for  the  Discovery,  accompanied  by 
John  Young,  who  acted  as  interpreter  then  and  on  many  other 
occasions.  Vancouver  frequently  mentions  both  Young  and 
Davis  and  always  in  words  of  commendation.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  gave  them  both  letters  highly  commending  them  to 
navigators  who  might  reach  t Hawaiian  waters,  as  men  whom 
captains  could  trust  as  worthy  of  all  confidence.  These  letters 
are  in  existence  and  have  been  seen  by  the  writer.  Vancouver 
writes : The  good  service,  moderation  and  propriety  of  conduct 

of  these  men  daily  increased  their  own  responsibility  and  aug- 
mented their  esteem  and  regard. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  they  introduced  Christianity, 
this  is,  of  course,  incorrect,  except  that  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  conduct  and  character  of  these  two  sailors  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  missionaries.  In  this  connection  Jarves 
writes  that  Young  and  Davis  gave  the  Hawaiians  “their  first 
definite  idea  of  morality.”  He  says  that  this  idea  of  morals 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  Young  and  Davis  were  so 
greatly  superior  to  the  lives  of  the  runaway  sailors,  of  whom 
there  were  a number  in  the  islands.  Jarves  further  says  that 
the  influence  of  the  had  foreigners  “was  greatly  modified  by 
the  superior  address  and  intelligence  of  the  prisoners.”  He 
says  further,  “the  oppressed  serf  had  reason  to  bless  the  humane 
influence  which  they  exerted  over  the  mind  of  their  arbitrary 
master.” 

Referring  again  to  the  account  in  the  Boston  Herald  that 
Young  introduced  Christianity.  Jarves  in  connection  with 
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the  breaking  of  the  tabu  and  the  abolition  of  idolatory  theyear 
before  the  missionaries  landed,  says  that  this  was  brought  about 
by  the  “example,  exhortation,  and  reproof,”  on  the  part  of  the 
white  men,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  women  who  lived  with  them 
had  in  many  ways  broken  the  tabu  and  survived.  The  late  Dr. 
Alexander,  in  talking  to  the  writer  about  this,  quite  agreed  with 
the  statement  of  Jarves  and  added  that  it  was  very  fortunate 
that  the  Massachusetts  man  Parker,  residing  at  Waimea,  was 
present  when  the  tabu  was  broken. 

When  the  missionaries  arrived  it  was  to  Young  that  the  Ha- 
waiians  turned  for  advice,  and  the  strangers  were  only  allowed 
to  land  when  Young  told  them  that  these  Americans  believed  in 
the  same  God  of  whom  Vancouver  had  told  them.  Young  told 
the  missionaries  that  he  doubted  whether  they  would  be  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  islands  and  that  at  least  it  would  take  some 
months  before  permission  was  given.  Fornander  says  that 
when  the  missionaries  landed,  “John  Young  was  ordered  to 
write  to  England  to  inform  the  government  that  American  mis- 
sionaries had  come  there  to  reside  and  teach  the  people.  The 
missionaries  were  forbidden  to  send  for  others  for  fear  they 
might  become  burdensome.” 

We  should  like  to  see  the  letter  that  John  Young  wrote  to 
England,  for  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a man  whom  we  should 
now  call  of  little  education.  He  may  have  gotten  someone  else 
to  put  the  message  which  he  wag  commissioned  to  send  in  good 
order. 

Dr.  Rufus  Anderson  in  1864  writes  appreciatively  of  the  aid 
which  John  Young  gave  the  missionaries  and  quotes  at  length 
from  a letter  which  he  wrote  in  their  defence  in  1826. 

The  native  name  of  John  Young  was  Keoni  Ana,  but  he  was 
called  Olohana.  The  family  record  here  shows  that  he  had 
four  children, — Jane,  Fannie  Kekelo,  Grace  and  John  Young 
Jr.  The  daughter,  Fannie  Kekela  was  the  mother  of  Emma 
(Kaleleonalani),  who  was  adopted  by  Doctor  Rooke,  an  Eng- 
lishman. On  June  9,  1856,  Emma  married  Alexander  Liholiho, 
King  Kamehameha  IV.,  hence  she  is  known  in  history  as  Queen 
Emma. 

To  make  matters  plain  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  claim  of  the 
Massachusetts  people  is  correct,  that  Abigail  Young  was  the 
grandaunt  of  Queen  Emma.  Abigail  Young’s  ten  daughters 
were  the  nieces  of  John  Young  and  consequently  the  cousins  of 
Queen  Emma’s  mother.  Queen  Emma  was  the  second  cousin 
of  Miriam,  the  granddaughter  of  Abigail  Young.  So  that  Mrs. 
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H.  H.  Cole,  who  gave  us  much  of  this  family  information,  was 
a second  cousin  once  removed  of  Queen  Emma. 

In  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Cole  I told  her  that  it  was  the 
general  impression  among  Hawaiians  with  whom  I had  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  that  John  Young  was  an  Englishman,  and 
later  I presented  to  her  paragraphs  from  various  writers  on 
this  subject.  I told  her  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  her, 
that  Dr.  Sereno  Bishop,  the  first  child  born  of  missionary 
parents  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not  long  before  his  death,  had 
told  me  that  he  knew  John  Young  well,  and  had  often  stayed 
at  Young’s  house  at  Kawaihae  when  traveling  with  his  father. 
“The  missionaries,”  Dr.  Bishop  said,  “liked  to  stay  at  Young’s 
house  and  were  always  welcomed  there.”  It  was  Dr.  Bishop’s 
testimony  given  to  me  that  Young  had  tried  to  bring  up  his 
family  well  and  to  impart  to  its  members,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
ideas  of  living.  He  said  that  in  spite  of  the  conditions  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  he  tried  especially  to  bring  up 
his  daughters  in  a way  that  conformed  to  his  ideas  of  woman’s 
life.  Dr.  Bishop  said  further  that  Young  was  a man  of  sincere 
religious  convictions  which  he  thought,  from  hearing  him  speak, 
showed  a training  in  line  with  the  Church  of  England  teaching. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Bishop  said  that  Young  used 
to  argue  with  Father  Lyon  at  Waimea  about  religious  life. 
Young  frankly  stated  that  he  could  see  no  necessity  for  any 
sudden  emotional  experience,  but  held  that  if  a man  believed  in 
God  and  tried  to  serve  him,  to  obey  his  commandments  and  to 
live  justly  and  kindly  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men,  that 
such  a life  was  acceptable  to  God.  When  asked,  Dr.  Bishop  said 
that  he  had  always  thought  that  Young  was  an  English  Church- 
man. 

In  relation  to  the  nationality  of  Young,  when  Vancouver  tells 
of  the  visit  to  the  Discovery  in  February,  1793,  of  Kameha- 
meha  and  John  Young,  he  calls  the  latter  “an  English  seaman.” 
He  gives  a full  account  of  the  Fair  American  matter  as  told 
him  by  “John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis.”  He  says  “John  Young 
was  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  and 
Isaac  Davis,  then  thirty-six,  was  born  at  Milford.”  Yet  he  had 
stated  a few  pages  back  that  the  crew  of  the  Eleanor  consisted 
of  ten  Americans  and  forty-five  Chinese.  Again,  Vancouver 
writes : “Residing  with  Kamehameha  are  three  seamen  named 

John  Young,  Isaac  Davis  and  John  Smith.  These  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  the 
two  former,  at  least  as  such  they  have  acknowledged  themselves 
under  my  authority.  For  divers  good  and  essential  reasons  I 
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have  given  them  my  permission  to  remain  on  this  island.”  Here 
he  seems  to  express  some  doubt  as  to  these  men  being  English, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  of  advantage  to  any  sailor  on  the  islands 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  to  which 
the  Islands  had  been  ceded.  Young  was  of  British  birth  if 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1759,  and  if  he  called  himself  English 
at  one  time  to  Vancouver,  he  would  naturally  retain  the  title. 

Bingham  does  not  mention  Young’s  nationality,  as  far  as  I 
can  find.  Dibble  speaks  of  him  once,  as  “John  Young,  the 
Englishman.”  The  late  Dr.  Alexander  does  not  call  him  Eng- 
lish, but  he  read  over  the  sermon  which  I preached  on  the 
occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  addition  to  St.  Andrew’s 
Cathedral,  and  in  this  sermon  Young  was  spoken  of  as  an  Eng- 
lishman. While  Dr.  Alexander  pointed  out  to  me  several  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  manuscript  of  the  sermon  before  it  was 
delivered,  he  said  nothing  whatever  in  relation  to  the  statement 
in  the  sermon  that  John  Young  was  an  Englishman.  It  seems 
certain  to  the  writer  that  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had 
supposed  Young  to  he  an  American. 

Jarves  on  several  occasions  distinctly  refers  to  Young  as  an 
Englishman.  He  writes,  “the  English  seamen,  John  Young 
and  Isaac  Davis,  though  now  they  had  their  option  to  depart, 
(with  Vancouver),  chose  to  remain.”  He  says  again,  in  writing 
of  the  two  sailors,  “Vancouver  recommended  his  countrymen  to 
the  king’s  confidence,  being  convinced  they  were  worthy.” 

In  the  early  sixties  Manley  Hopkins,  writing  what  may  be 
called  the  English  view  of  the  Hawaiian  situation  up  to  that 
time,  says,  (p.  163),  “the  two  Englishmen,  Young  and  Davis, 
assimilated  themselves  to  the  native  manners  and  won  the  people 
by  their  usefulness  and  humanity.”  Undoubtedly  Queen  Emma 
was  familiar  with  Manley  Hopkins’  book  because  there  are 
many  pages  in  it  concerning  Kamehameha  IV.,  Queen  Emma, 
and  their  relation  to  the  Anglican  Church.  Queen  Emma  was, 
we  know,  brought  up  and  trained  in  the  home  of  the  English- 
man, Dr.  Hooke,  and  she  could  not  escape  being  influenced  in 
any  leaning  which  she  may  have  had  towards  England  and  the 
English,  and  yet  it  is  stated  positively  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Young  family  in  Massachusetts  that  letters  were  written  by  the 
Queen,  or  at  her  request  to  Massachusetts  people  making  in- 
quiries whether  any  of  John  Young’s  family  were  still  living. 
Mrs.  Cole’s  mother  frequently  mentioned  this  to  her  children 
as  a fact  known  to  her. 

Again,  Hawaiians  generally  seemed  to  have  regarded  Young 
as  an  Englishman.  John  Maguire  and  his  wife,  (nee  Low), 
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and  Miss  Maud  Woods,  who  were  in  Boston  when  this  was 
partially  written,  all  stated  that  they  supposed  Young  was  Eng- 
lish, and  they  were  all  in  a position  through  relationship  to 
know  what  the  tradition  as  to  his  nationality  was  among  Ha- 
waiians. 

In  regard  to  Davis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, or  rather  a Welshman.  His  Prayer  Book  and  sea  chest 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lucy  Peabody,  who  is  a 
descendant  of  Davis.  The  place  of  his  birth  and  his  early  his- 
tory are  known.  In  1820  John  Davis,  a nephew  of  Isaac,  came 
to  the  islands  from  England  to  see  if  he  could  hear  anything 
of  his  uncle.  Having  learned  that  his  uncle  had  died  in  1810, 
poisoned,  it  is  believed,  by  the  enemies  of  Kaumualii,  whom  he 
had  warned  of  an  intention  of  certain  chiefs  to  kill  him,  John 
decided  to  stay  in  the  islands.  He  settled  at  Waimea,  where 
he  married.  His  daughter,  Eliza,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  later,  Mrs. 
Boy,  a most  highly  respected  woman  died  only  last  year  in 
Kona  and  the  writer,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  district,  at- 
tended the  funeral.  Isaac  Davis  was  buried  at  Kewalo  near 
King  street.  Here  his  tombstone  is  remembered  by  many  now 
living.  A house  now  stands  on  the  spot. 

As  to  Young,  while  it  is  not  a matter  of  great  importance 
whether  he  was  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  yet  it  is  of 
interest  because  he  was  a remarkable  man.  If  John  Young 
was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Young  of  Wellfleet,  Cape  Cod,  he 
was,  of  course,  born  under  the  British  flag  during  Colonial 
days,  and  lived  under  it  the  greater  part  of  his  life  before  he 
sailed  on  the  Eleanor.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  one-third  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  Boyalists  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war,  and  it  may  be  that  Young,  if  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, had  no  objection  to  being  known  as  British.  He  spoke 
the  same  language  as  Isaac  Davis,  and  as  did  the  British 
navigators  who  came  to  Hawaiian  waters,  and  he  acted  as  in- 
terpreter for  Vancouver  and  others.  If  he  wished,  as  tradition 
indicates,  at  that  time  to  lose  himself  to  his  associates,  this 
would  be  another  step  in  that  direction.  In  passing  I may  add 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  family  that  John  Young’s 
grandfather,  (on  the  mother’s  side)  was  an  Englishman. 

In  the  Honolulu  Bulletin  of  1886,  someone  wrote  inquiring 
as  to  Young’s  origin.  In  reply  Chas.  A.  Feistcorn,  in  the  Ho- 
nolulu Bulletin  of  January  22,  1886,  says:  “John  Young  was 
a Scotchman.”  There  was  no  attempt  to  quote  any  authority 
for  the  statement.  In  fact,  in  a search  of  books  and  papers  in 
the  archives  and  elsewhere,  the  statement  that  he  was  born  in 
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Great  Britain  is  always  taken  from  what  Vancouver  wrote.  No 
other  person  who  knew  him  ever  mentions  his  place  of  birth,  as 
far  as  I can  find. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  a probability  that  the  American 
ship  Eleanor,  sailing  from  a Massachusetts  port  had  a crew  of 
Americans.  Yankee  ships  sailing  from  New  England  ports 
at  this  period  usually  had  American  sailors,  and  it  should  he 
noticed  that  Vancouver  himself  states  that  the  crew  of  the 
Eleanor  consisted  of  tep  Americans  and  forty-five  Chinese. 

I turn  now  to  the  writings  of  the  Young  family  in  Massa- 
chusetts, compiled  with  such  painstaking  care  by  the  late  Dr. 
James  Marsh  Burgess.  I should  like  to  have^nade  a full  copy 
of  all  that  Doctor  Burgess  collected  and  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  the  identity  of  John  Young  of  Hawaii,  hut  my  time  was 
limited  and  I obtained  only  that  which  I considered  of  greatest 
importance. 

It  appears  that  in  November,  1885,  Mrs.  Parmelia  Crane, 
a descendant  of  the  Young  family,  died  in  Chicago  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  years.  In  the  Boston  Transcript  for  November 
11,  1885,  there  is  a statement  that  this  woman  was  the  niece 
of  John  Young,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  was  a talk 
of  a claim  by  the  family  of  Mrs.  Crane  on  the  estate  of  Queen 
Emma.  This  resulted  in  several  letters  to  the  Transcript.  One 
of  these,  signed  “Hawaii,”  ridiculed  the  claim  and  asserted 
that  John  Young  was  an  Englishman.  This  letter  ended  with 
these  words,  “What  his  family  was,  the  people  at  the  islands 
would  like  to  know.”  (The  woman  whose  children  were  said 
to  have  the  intention  of  claiming  some  part  of  the  Estates  of 
Queen  Emma,  was  Pamelia  Young,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Young  and  Rebecca,  his  wife.  Pamelia  was  born  at  Truro, 
September,  1794,  and  died  at  Chicago,  November,  1885). 

From  The  Transcript,  April  12,  1886: 

“Hawaii  seeks  information  as  to  the  family  of  John  Young. 
Being  a distant  relative  of  the  aforesaid  John  Young  permit 
me  to  enlighten  him.  Jonathan  Young  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Harding  some  time  prior  to  1740.  The  issue  of  the  marriage 
was  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  born  on  Cape  Cod.  David 
shipped  as  boatswain  on  the  ship  Eleanor  on  a voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  She  returned  from  a long  cruise  without  him, 
reporting  that  he  was  massacred  by  the  natives  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Many  years  after,  his  family  at  the  Cape  were  visited 
by  a mariner  who  bore  from  the  long  lost  David  a message — 
he  was  still  living  and  comfortably  situated  in  one  of  those  is- 
lands hut  wras  not  exactly  at  liberty  to  return.  From  time  to 
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time  afterward  affectionate  remembrances  were  transmitted  by 
him  through  Cape  Cod  mariners  who  occasionally  happened  to 
meet  him  in  the  islands.  When  Queen  Emma  was  in  this 
country  about  twenty  years  ago,  she  was  visited  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  by  some  of  the  descendants,  but  her  visit  was 
brought  to  a sudden  close  by  serious  sickness  in  her  family, 
and  she  returned  home  before  the  arrangements  for  the  reunion 
were  completed.  David  Young,  during  his  residence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  uniformly  known  as  John  Young,  in- 
stead of  David,  his  true  name.  I have  never  known  the  precise 
reason  for  the  change,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture 
several  explanations.  As  to  the  identity  of  John  Young  with 
the  lost  David,  it  is  thoroughly  established  by  the  evidence  of 
many  persons  now  living,  who  received  it  directly  from  the 
lips  of  ancestors  whose  intelligence,  honesty,  and  veracity  are 
beyond  question.  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the 
proofs,  nor  to  use  the  names  of  people  without  their  consent, 
but  if  any  person  interested  in  the  matter  should  question  any 
of  the  Youngs,  Grosses,  or  Hardings  from  the  Cape,  he  would 
be  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  what  I have  stated.  As  to  the 
connection  of  the  Chicago  claimant  with  John  Young,  I presume 
it  to  be  through  Rebecca  Young,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Rebecca  Harding  Young.  She  married  Dr.  John 
Young,  and  had  several  children,  among  them  Pamelia,  bap- 
tized at  Truro,  September  14,  1794.  Pamelia  married  for  her 
second  husband,  a Mr.  Crane,  and  lived  in  Chicago  until  her 
death,  about  a year  ago.  The  share  of  the  claimant,  if  main- 
tained, would  be  minute,  as  the  family  has  been  prolific/7 

“CAPE  CpDDER  JR.77 

Dr.  Burgess  firmly  believed  that  John  Young  of  Hawaii  was 
the  brother  of  his  grandmother,  and  gives  his  reasons  by  quoting 
the  words  of  members  of  the  family  which  to  write  in  their 
order  is  rather  difficult.  He  first  quotes  the  words  of  his  uncle 
Jonathan  Young  Gross  who  wrote  in  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson’s 
book,  where  he  gives  the'  testimony  of  John  Youlig  as  to  the 
work  of  the  missionaries.  “This  is  the  testimony  of  our  long 
lost  Uncle  David  Young.77  This  was  written  after  receiving 
a message  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  “The  purport  of  the 
message,77  Dr.  Burgess  writes,  “we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  no  one  knowing  Jonathan  Young  Gross,  (the  son  of  Abigail 
and  the  nephew  of  John  Young),  would  doubt  what  he  wrote.77 

Then  he  gives  the  following  in  order: 

“Dr.  Oran  R.  Gross,  formerly  of  Yew  York,  born  at  Truro, 
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March  13,  1817,  who  received  many  traditional  stories  from 
his  grandmother,  Abigail  Young  Gross,  and  had  never  heard 
it  questioned  that  David  Young  was  the  grandfather  of  Queen 
Emma.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Mayo,  great  granddaughter  of  Abigail 
Young  Gross,  in  her  letter  December  25,  1885,  says,  she  be- 
lieves David  and  Young  to  be  the  same. 

“Mrs.  Sarah  Dyer  Hopkins,  born  September  12,  1818,  writes 
me  January  6,  1886,  grandchild  of  Abigail  Young  Gross.  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say  that  her  grandfather,  or  great-grand- 
father, was  an  Englishman.  We  have  no  doubt  that  David,  or 
John  Young,  is  grandfather  Young’s  son.  I have  heard  mother 
say  he  went  a foreign  voyage  and  that  a man  came  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  talked  with  Aunt  Otheman  and  Uncle 
Jonathan  Gross,  who  knew  David  well.  He  said  David  could 
not  visit  his  relatives,  as  his  wife’s  friends  were  not  willing. 

“Mrs.  Miriam  Dyer  Oliver,  born  1807 ; Caleb  Dyer,  born 
1813.  Mrs.  Eliza  Marston,  horn  1805,  Mrs.  Juliana  Beard, 
horn  1813.  Mrs.  Betsy  Dyer  Bich,  born  1815,  together  with 
many  other  descendants,  have  said,  or  sent  word  to  me  that  John, 
alias  David  Young,  was  their  great  uncle  David,  and  most  of 
them  thought  he  sailed  from  Hewburyport,  Mass.,  as  he  had 
two  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Jeremiah,  master  mariners,  there.” 
It  may  be  said  here  that  Dr.  Burgess  wrote  to  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  to  find  if  there  was  on  file  any  papers 
relating  to  the  sailing  of  the  Eleanor,  but  received  a reply  which 
I saw,  that  the  records  did  not  extend  to  that  date. 

“Mrs.  Ann  C.  Atwood,  born  1810,  writes  me  that  a gentle- 
man called  on  her  mother  and  told  of  the  good  John  Young  was 
doing  in  the  islands,  and  said  John  wanted  to  visit  his  native 
land,  but  would  have  to  leave  his  wife  and  all  he  possessed. 

“Mrs.  Rebecca  Gross  Cutter  of  Princetown,  Mass.,  born  1815, 
writes  that  David,  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Rebecca  Harding 
Young  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  died  there  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  It  is  said  he  went  out  as  a boatswain  in  the  Eleanor 
about  1789. 

“Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Butler  of  Lynn,  horn  1824,  granddaughter 
of  Abigail  Young,  writes  on  May  27,  1886,  thaf  she  thinks 
David  Young  sailed  from  Hewburyport,  as  his  brother  Jonathan 
lived  there.  The  following  corroborate  these  statements: 

“Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Hoff  of  Hewton,  born  1815. 

“Mr.  Freeman  M.  Dyer,  born  at  Wellfleet,  1801.” 

Note  from  Transcript,  September  20,  1885 : “It  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Luther  Munn,  who  died  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  about  1874, 
had  among  her  pictures  a very  good  picture  of  the  ship  Eleanor, 
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in  which  David  Young  sailed  about  1789  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  dying  without  issue,  it  is  said  that  she  left  all  of 
her  property,  including  the  picture,  to  her  nephew,  a Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  the  son  of  Pamelia  Cram  by  her  first  husband, 
Charles  Adams.  It  is  supposed  he  went  west  and  carried  this 
picture  with  him. 

“Mr.  Owen  Adams,  a son  of  Pamelia  Cram  by  her  first 
husband,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Munn.  When 
Queen  Emma  was  in  New  York  in  1866,  some  gentlemen  of 
her  suite  called  on  Mrs.  Lucinda  (Young),  (Mayo)  Munn  to 
learn  what  they  could  of  Jonathan  Young,  also  David  Young, 
her  grandfather.  Mrs.  Munn  was  the  one  who  issued  invita- 
tions to  many  relations  to  meet  Queen  Emma,  which  was  given 
up  on  account  of  the  sudden  return  of  Queen  Emma  to  her 
home.”  (This  sudden  return  Miss  Peabody  states,  was  due  to 
the  sickness  and  death  of  the  Queen’s  aunt.) 

There  is  a story  in  the  Yarmouth  Register  about  the  year 
1884  when  the  old  Pain  house  in  South  Wellfleet  was  torn 
down,  that  in  a closet  was  found  a dress,  in  the  pocket  of  which 
was  a letter  from  David  Young  to  his  favorite  Aunt  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Cole  of  Plymouth  wrote  to  Dr.  Burgess  at  the  request 
of  her  mother,  of  the  visit  of  a Mrs.  N.  Nye  from  the  islands, 
who  said  that  she  knew  Governor  Young  well  and  talked  about 
his  relationship  with  the  Massachusetts  family.  Mrs.  Cole 
remembers  the  interview.  She  said  also  that  her  mother  told 
her  that  on  one  occasion  a person  who  had  been  in  Hawaii 
visited  on  Cape  Cod  and  said  to  Mrs.  Cole’s  grandmother, 
(Abigail  Young’s  daughter)  : . “You  look  very  much  like  John 
Young  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.”  The  visitor  was  greatly  sur- 
prised when  told  that  the  lady  was  John  Young’s  niece. 

Every  member  of  the  family  with  whom  I have  conversed 
holds  a firm  belief  that  John  Young  of  Hawaii  is  the  David 
Young  born  at  Wellfleet  in  1759. 

To  summarize  the  points  as  to  the  identity  of  John  Young  of 
Hawaii  and  David  Young  of  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts : 

1.  David  Young,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Young,  was  born  at 
Wellfleet,  Cape  Cod. 

2.  The  universal  tradition  and  history  of  the  Young  family 
agree  that  this  David  Young  sailed  as  boatswain  on  the  ship 
Eleanor,  Captain  Metcalf,  from  Massachusetts,  and  that  he 
changed  his  name  to  John. 

3.  The  fact  that  John  Young  of  the  Eleanor  was  left  on 
Hawaii  when  the  Eleanor  sailed  from  Kealakekua. 

4.  The  statement  of  many  members  of  the  family,  the 
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nieces  and  nephews  of  John  Young  that  he  sent  messages  to 
them  from  time  to  time  by  mariners.  The  high  character  of 
the  men  and  women  who  asserted  this  seems  a guarantee  that  it 
was  a fact. 

5.  The  statement  made  by  honorable  men  and  women  that 
Queen  Emma  communicated  with  John  Young’s  relations  and 
knew  of  the  relationship. 

6.  There  is  the  fact  that  as  far  as  we  know  Young  never 
wrote  to  England  or  sent  messages  to  any  one  there,  and  no  one 
in  England  ever  arose  to  claim  relationship  with  him  or  his 
descendants. 

With  the  foregoing  material  in  order  for  writing,  I returned 
to  Honolulu.  After  many  inquiries  I found  the  general  under- 
standing opposed  to  the  belief  of  the  Young  descendants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Knowing  that  no  one  in  the  islands  would  be  as  likely  as 
Miss  Lucy  Peabody  to  know  any  traditions  existing  here  in 
regard  to  John  Young,  I sought  an  interview  with  her.  I was 
shown  in  the  first  place,  a letter  addressed  to  “Isaac  Davis,  at 
Owhyhee,  Sandwich  Islands.”  It  was  dated,  “London,  May 
2,  1799.”  The  letter  was  from  the  sister  of  Isaac  Davis  and 
was  signed,  “Sarah  Davis.”  It  stated  there  was  joy  at 
hearing  news  of  Isaac,  saying  they  thought  he  was  lost  until 
Captain  Vancouver  advertised  in  the  papers  that  “Isaac  Davis 
of  Milford  Haven,  and  John  Young  of  Liverpool,  are  on  the 
Island  of  Owhyhee.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  paper  to  in- 
dicate that  Sarah  Davis  knew  John  Young  or  anything  about 
his  relatives.  It  drew  my  attention,  however,  to  a note  made 
by  me  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  that  Mrs.  Cole  had  said 
that  the  Eleanor  had  gone  to  England  first  and  thence  sailed 
on  a trading  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  I did  not 
consider  important  at  the  time,  and  she  made  the  statement 
simply  as  a family  tradition.  What,  however,  is  of  more  weight 
than  this  letter,  is  the  statement  of  Miss  Peabody,  who  is  a 
descendant  of  Isaac  Davis.  She  remembers  well,  that  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Isaac  Davis  spoke  of  their  father’s  friend, 
John  Young,  as  an  Englishman.  John  Young’s  children,  Grace, 
Eannie,  Jane  and  John,  whom  she  knew  well,  also  spoke  of 
their  father  as  an  Englishman. 

There  were  a large  number  of  valuable  papers  relating  to 
Young  and  Davis  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Peabody,  but  many 
of  these  were  carried  away  in  a flood  some  sixteen . years  ago 
when  she  had  them  stored  in  her  house  on  Vineyard  street. 
Miss  Peabody  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  E.  Henriques,  both  remember 
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a document,  the  import  of  which  they  do  not  recall  with  exact- 
ness, but  know  that  it  contained  a partial  list  of  the  family 
births,  etc.  It  had  as  a title,  “My  memorandum,”  and  they 
are  sure  that  it  said  that  he  came  from  Liverpool. 

John  Young  took  the  children  of  Isaac  Davis  into  his  own 
home  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  they  remember  on  the 
paper  the  children  of  Davis  were  referred  to  as  “my  son, — my 
daughter/’  and  later  corrected  as  the  children  of  his  “dear 
friend.” 

As  to  Queen  Emma  making  efforts  in  1866  to  see  the  Young 
family  of  Massachusetts,  Miss  Peabody  feels  sure  that  if  such 
had  been  the  case  Queen  Emma  would  have  mentioned  it  to 
her.  She  never  mentioned  it  to  her.  She  never  mentioned 
anything  in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  Youngs.  She  pointed 
out  that  John  Young’s  daughters  were  named  Grace,  Fannie 
and  Jane,  while  the  women  who  were  the  sisters  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts John,  (David)  Young,  are  named  Abigail,  Deborah, 
Rebecca,  Anna,  Phoebe. 

She  saw  at  once  that  as  the  Hawaiian  John  Young  died 
in  1835  he  would  have  been  76  years  of  age.  Miss  Pea- 
bady  states  that  John  Young’s  age  as  written  down  by  his  son, 
John  Young  Jr.,  was  99  years  and  6 months. 

What  Miss  Peabody  says  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Summarized  it  is  this: 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Young  and  Davis  families 
was  that  John  Young  was  an  Englishman. 

2.  That  Queen  Emma  never  mentioned  anything  about  the 
Massachusets  Youngs  as  she  feels  sure  she  would  have  done  if 
she  thought  she  was  related  to  them. 

3.  That  John  Young  was  nearly  100  years  old  when  he 
died,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  date  of  birth  given  as  1750. 

As  to  this  last,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  would  make 
John  Young  59  years  old  when  he  landed  on  Hawaii,  65  when 
Vancouver  was  here,  and  85  years  of  age  when  the  missionaries 
landed.  Vancouver,  as  we  shall  see,  estimated  John  Young’s 
age  in  1794  as  about  44.  This  is  nearer  the  Massachusetts 
claim,  which  makes  him  35  at  that  time. 

A search  in  the  Archives  building  by  the  kind  aid  of  Mr. 
Ly decker,  adds  really  nothing  positive  on  the  matter  as  to 
Young’s  being  an  Englishman.  There  are  several  copies  of 
his  will  there,  but  he  says  nothing  as  to  his  birth. 

When  John  Young  Jr.  died  an  article  appeared  in  the  Poly- 
nesian of  the  date  of  October  11,  1851,  which  is  largely  com- 
piled from  Vancouver’s  voyages.  It  states  that  John  Young, 
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the  older,  was  the  boatswain  on  the  American  ship  Snow  Ele- 
anor, with  a crew  of  “ten  Americans/’  (note  the  word  Amer- 
icans), and  45  Chinese.  It  gives  the  date  of  March"  1 7 when 
Young  was  detained  by  the  King,  and  relates  that  the  Eleanor 
stayed  off,  tiring  guns  for  two  days.  It  goes  on:  “King  Ka- 

mehameha,  on  March  22,  took  Young  with  him  to  inquire  into 
the  seizure  of  the  Fair  American,  and  after  severely  rebuking 
the  chief  who  had  committed  the  barbarity  ordered  Isaac  Davis, 
who,  though  severely  wounded  was  still  alive,  to  be  carried  to 
his  own  house  to  he  taken  every  care  of.”  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  chief  referred  to  had  been  beaten  by  Metcalf’s  order.  Then 
the  article  continues:  “Vancouver  says  John  Young  was  at  the 
time  he  met  him,  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  (34,  according 
to  the  Massachusetts  claims,)  and  that  he  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool.” 

If  Vancouver  had  written  “of  Liverpool,”  instead  of  “born 
in  Liverpool,”  the  account  might  agree  with  the  Massachusetts 
tradition  that  the  Eleanor  went  to  England  and  sailed  thence 
to  the  Pacific. 

There  is,  in  the  Archives,  a letter  written  to  Young  from 
Canton,  dated  February  10,  1804,  and  addressed  to 

“Mr.  John  Young, 

Resident  on  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

To  the  care  of  either  Mr.  Davis,  Captain 
Stewart,  or  Mr.  Holmes.” 

The  letter  is  about  Robert  Young,  a son  of  John  Young,  by 
Namokuelua,  the  wife  he  had  before  he  married  Kaonaeha, 
and  who  died  at  Kawaihae.  The  letter  says : “I  left  Robert 

well  in  America  about  six  months  since.  He  is  in  school  and 
behaves  well.  I am  very  fond  of  him,  and  shall  take  great  care 
to  make  him  a good  man.  Remember  me  to  Stewart,  Davis  and 
Holmes. 

(Signed)  “JAMES  MAGEE.” 

It  would  seem  that  if  Young  had  been  an  Englishman,  he 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  sent  his  son  to  England 
to  be  educated.  There  is  also  on  file  in  the  Archives,  a printed 
document  with  a preface.  It  appears  that  a Dr.  Leonard,  sur- 
geon of  H.  B.  M.  steam  sloop  of  war  Alert,  had  written  a letter 
to  the  Arbraoth  Guide,  published  in  Scotland,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  Queen  Emma  was  the  daughter  of  R.  C.  Wyllie. 
This  letter  was  copied  into  papers  published  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Emma,  Mr.  Wyllie 
issued  a circular  letter  to  all  the  King’s  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
agents  serving  abroad  and  to  all  Foreign  Diplomatic  and  con- 
sular agents  residing  in  Honolulu,  under  the  date  of  June  28, 
1856.  The  letter  begs  to  Announce  the  marriage  of  the  King 
Kamehameha  IV.  to  the  Lady  Emma  Kooke,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Dr.  Rooke.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Haea,  (of  Kingly  line,  so  a footnote  states),  by  Kekela,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Englishman  John  Young,  and  of  the 
high  female  Chief  Kaoanaeha.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Emma  is 
well  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  add  luster  to  the  throne.” 
(Signed)  R.  C.  WYLLIE. 

In  the  preface  to  the  paper  in  the  Archives  is  the  following: 
“From  which  (the  circular  letter)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exalted  lady  who  shares  the  throne  of  his  Majesty  Kameha- 
meha IV.,  (may  God  bless  and  long  preserve  the  Royal  pair), 
both  by  the  mother’s  and  father’s  side  is  of  Royal  descent  and 
is  the  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Young,  of  Lan- 
cashire.” 

A second  circular,  under  date  of  July  21,  1857,  bears  upon 
the  high  parentage  of  Mrs.  Bishop. 

All  that  is  contained  in  the  papers  shows  that  Vancouver 
describes  John  Young  as  of  Liverpool.  There  is  no  other  paper 
of  any  kind  written  by  those  who  knew  him,  which  states  that 
he  was  horn  there  or  came  from  that  place. 

On  his  tomb  at  the  Mausoleum  are  these  words : 

Beneath  this  Stone 
are  deposited  the  remains  of 
JOHN  YOUNG 
(of  Lancashire  in  England) 
the  Friend  and  Companion  in  Arms  of 
KAMEHAMEHA 
who  departed  this  life 
December  17th,  1835, 
in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age 
and  the  46th  of  his  residence  on  the 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Whether  one  accepts  the  claims  of  the  Massachusetts  family 
or  not,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  a man  of  comparatively  little 
education  should  have  become  such  a power  for  good  as  Young 
did. 

In  any  account  of  the  social  and  political  development  of 
these  islands,  a distinct  place  must  be  made  for  the  influence 
exerted  by  these  two  men,  Young  and  Davis.  Surrounded  by 
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barbarians,  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  barbarians,  but  rather  to  have  risen  above  their  former 
selves,  as  being  made  great  by  the  great  obligations  throwh  on 
them  and  accepted.  A parallel  to  the  influence  of  these  two 
men  in  the  life  of  a people,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Young  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity  and  his  principles 
were  carried  into  his  life.  These  qualities  and  his  kindness 
to  the  people  as  well  as  his  wholesome  advice  to  them,  not  only 
made  him  a power  for  good,  as  all  writers  testify,  but  also 
made  him  greatly  beloved  by  the  Hawaiians. 

Professor  Blackman  of  Yale  calls  Kamehameha  the  “greatest 
barbarian  of  modern  times,’’  and  certainly  a man  who  could 
hold  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  king  for  over  thirty 
years  was  not  an  ordinary  person.  It  is  evident  that  Young 
had  a deep  affection  for  the  King,  for  when  the  great  Kameha- 
meha was  dying,  Young  knelt  sobbing  by  his  side  and  embraced 
and  kissed  his  royal  master.  This  is  told  by  Fornander. 

A man,  who,  amidst  the  chaos  of  morals  and  religion  which 
existed  in  Hawaii  in  Young’s  days,  could  so  live  that  dis- 
coverers, travelers,  traders,  and  missionaries  could  all  speak  of 
him  in  highest  terms;  a man  who  did  so  much  at  a critical 
time  towards  the  preparation  of  the  people  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  civilizing  influences,  certainly  information  con- 
cerning him,  his  place  of  birth  and  his  family,  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  Hawaii  nei. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Histori- 
cal Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  Library  of 
Hawaii,  on  January  11,  1915.  There  were  present  ninety-five 
members  and  their  guests,  the  largest  attendance  in  our  records. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  it  was  voted  to  hold 
a spring  meeting  in  the  month  of  May. 

A list  of  officers  for  1915  was  nominated,  and  they  were 
unanimously  elected  by  the  society. 

Reports  were  presented  by  the  corresponding  secretary,  the 
librarian,  the  treasurer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  genealogical 
committee,  which  were  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

The  papers  of  the  evening  were  then  read,  as  follows : 

Hon.  William  R.  Castle:  A sketch  of  Constitutional  His- 
tory in  Hawaii. 

Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole:  Thirty  Days  of  Hawaiian  His- 
tory— (the  accession  of  Lunalilo  to  the  throne). 

Judge  Francis  M.  Hatch:  The  Convention  of  1894. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Howard  M.  Ballou, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


1911+ 

Balance  from  1913 $ 253.85 


RECEIPTS. 


Membership  dues  $ 221.00 

Sale  of  Keports  .50 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds  100.00  $ 575.35 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  to  Treasurer,  Library  of  Hawaii $ 116.40 

Postage  8.10 

Collector  19.80 

Publishing  Annual  Report 73.50 

Genealogical  Department:  printing  and 

filing  17.00 

Stationery 1 3.70 

Re-framing  pictures  19.75 


$ 258.25 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Hawaii  317.10  $ 575.35 


Amount  in  Savings  Bank,  Bishop  & Co $ 443.48 

Two  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  $1000.00,  5% 
bonds,  now  in  safekeeping  with  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd $2,000.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.,’ 

Treasurer. 

Jan.  9,  1915,  Audited  and  found  correct. 

O.  C.  O.  Linnemann, 

Bookkeeper,  M.  Mclnerny,  Ltd. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen  : 

It  is  my  privilege  as  Librarian  of  the  Society  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1914: 

During  the  early  months  the  arranging  of  papers,  pamph- 
lets and  other  unbound  material  was  completed.  Three  vol- 
umes of  Hawaiian  papers  for  1912  have  been  bound.  These 
are  “Ke  Aloha  Aina  ” “Kuokoa,”  and  “Ka  Hoku” ; also  three 
volumes  of  the  “Paradise  of  the  Pacific  Lor  the  files  of  these 
publications  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Westervelt. 

All  books  acquired  from  time  to  time  and  previously  indexed 
have  been  accessioned  and  catalogued.  These  include  114  vol- 
umes as  follows: 

Alexander , M.  C. 

Story  of  Hawaii,  1912. 

Barnes , A.  S. 

Hawaiian  geography,  n.d. 

Blackman ,_  Leopold. 

Kaupeepee,  1902. 

Brigham , W.  T. 

The  volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii.  1909. 

Bryan,  W.  S.  ed. 

Our  islands  and  their  people  as  seen  with  camera  and 
pencil.  2v.  1899. 

Carpenter,  E.  J. 

America  in  Hawaii.  1899. 

Catlin  and  others. 

Hawaiian  collection  of  church  music. 

Churchill,  William. 

Beach-la-mar,  1911. 
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Cleghorn , A.  S.,  comp. 

Letters  of  condolence  and  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Miriam  Likelike.  1887. 

Churchill , William. 

Easter  Island,  1912. 

Polynesian  wanderings.  1911. 

Cowan , James. 

Maoris  of  Hew  Zealand.  1910. 

De  la  Vergne , G.  H. 

Hawaiian  sketches.  1898. 

Dole,  E.  P. 

Hiwa,  1900. 

Earl , G.  W. 

Hative  races  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  1853. 

Emerson , N.  B. 

Unwritten  literature  of  Hawaii.  1909. 

Fornander , Abraham. 

Account  of  the  Polynesian  race.  3v.  1878. 

Gill , William. 

Gems  from  the  coral  islands,  v.2. 

Godfrey , Frank. 

Pertinent  points  for  pilgrims  to  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific.  1893. 

Go  wen,  H.  H. 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  1892. 

Hocken,  T.  M. 

Bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  Hew  Zealand. 
1909. 

Hunt,  D.  T. 

The  past  and  present  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  1853. 
Jag  gar,  T.  A. 

Report  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory.  1912. 
Jordan  and  Evermann. 

Descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of  fishes  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  1903. 
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Krout , M.  H. 

Hawaii  and  a revolution.  1898. 

Liliuokalani. 

Hawaii’s  story  by  Hawaii’s  Queen.  1898. 

Moon. 

John,  Chap.  Ill,  in  Tahitian,  in  type  for  the  blind. 
Musick , J.  R. 

Hawaii,  our  new  possessions.  1898. 

Paris , A.  M. 

A lei-aloha  of  Hawaii.  1902. 

Russell , M. 

Polynesia.  1842. 

Smith , S.  P. 

Memoirs  of  the  Polynesian  Society,  v.l. 

History  and  traditions  of  the  Maoris  of  the  West  Coast 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  prior  to  1840.  1910. 

Stoddard , C.  W. 

The  island  of  tranquil  delights.  1904. 

Stokes , J.  F.  G.  comp. 

Index  to  “The  Polynesian  Race”  by  Abraham  Fornan- 
der. 

Twombly,  A.  S. 

Hawaii  and  its  people.  1899. 

Kelea,  the  surf -rider.  1900. 

Walker F.  D. 

Log  of  the  Kaalokai.  1909. 

W estervelt,  W.  D. 

Legends  of  Maui. 

Whitney , Caspar. 

Hawaiian  America.  1899. 

Wilcox , E.  V. 

Hawaii,  its  agricultural  possibilities.  1909. 
Miscellaneous. 

Annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 16v. 

Annual  report  of  the  Collector  General  of  Customs  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  1891-1899. 
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Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  vol.  23  for  1903. 
pt.  1. 

Cook’s  third  voyage. 

Cook’s  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Custom  house  statistics.  1860-1872. 

Hawaii  nei. 

Laws  of  her  Majesty,  Liliuokalani,  Queen  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  1892. 

Laws  of  His  Majesty,  Kamehameha  V.  1864-65. 

Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  passed  by  Legislature. 

1911. 

Ha  haawina  Palapala  Hemolele  no  ke  kula  Sabati. 
Polynesian.  16v. 

Proceedings  of  the  23rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Motion k Conference. 

Peports  of  causes  determined  in  the  IT.  S.  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  Hov.  3,  1906— Mar.  30, 
1911. 

Peports  of  the  Collector  General  of  Customs,  1900. 
Scrapbook  containing  clippings  from  the  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.  2v. 

Statutes  of  the  Poyal  Order  of  Kalakaua  I. 

Unpublished  “Minutes  of  the  prudential  meetings  of 
the  mission.”  Hov.  19,  1819,  to  Luly  22,  1820,  and 
March  14,  1831,  to  May  18,  1831. 

Voyage  autour  du  Monde.  23v. 

One  important  addition  to  the  card  catalogue  should  be 
noted.  This  is  an  index  by  author,  title  and  subject  of  all 
articles  included  in  the  annual  reports  and  papers  of  the  So- 
ciety. This  makes  the  subjects  treated  easily  available  for  ref- 
erence. It  will  be  an  easy  matter  year  by  year  to  add  the  con- 
tents of  each  report  as  issued. 

Missing  numbers  in  the  files  of  various  publications  arc 
needed.  When  these  sets  are  filled  out  and  the  volumes  hound 
the  cataloguer  can  continue  the  work  of  indexing. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  133.  There  have  been 
three  deaths  and  one  resignation  within  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edxa  I.  Allyx, 

Librarian . 
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Report  of  the  Genealogical  Committee 


Me.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : — 

At  our  last  Annual  Meeting  I was  given  authority  by  those 
present  to  look  into  the  advisability  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  taking  up  genealogical  work.  I invited  Mr.  Edgar 
Henriques  and  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder  to  join  me  as  a Committee 
to  go  into  the  matter.  This  Committee  has  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  question  and  begs  to  submit  the  following  remarks 
and  recommendations : 

1 —  History,  from  its  very  nature  must  recognize  individuals, 
their  families,  and  their  relationships;  we  therefore  think 
it  advisable  and  necessary  that  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  should  immediately  install  a system  of  keeping 
Genealogical  data,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  available  to  the 
members  of  this  Society. 

2 —  There  should  he  a Committee  called  the  Committee  on 
Genealogy. 

3 —  This  Committee  on  Genealogy  should  have  charge  of  all 
genealogical  data  presented  to  the  Society,  and  should  sys- 
tematise the  data  in  accordance  with  the  system  to  he  in- 
stalled by  the  Society. 

4 —  We  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  no  original  research 
work  should  be  done  by  the  Committee  on  Genealogy, 
their  duty  being  to  take  care  of,  and  systematise,  the  data 
presented  to  the  Society. 

5 —  After  discussing  the  matter  of  the  proper  system  to  recom- 
mend your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a loose  leaf 
system  is  the  best  for  our  purposes.  There  should  be  the 
following  divisions : 

1 —  A card  Index  of  Individuals,  which  will  refer  to  Fam- 
ily Charts,  Family  Records,  and  Biographies. 

2 —  Family  Charts,  showing  clearly  the  descent  and  rela- 
tionships from  an  ancestor. 

3 —  Family  Records,  giving  the  history  of  the  family  and 
containing  dates  of  birth,  marriage  and  death. 
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4 —  Biographies,  giving  the  life  history  of  an  individual. 

5 —  Pedigree  Charts,  for  tracing  hack  to  the  ancestors  of 
an  individual. 

A loose  leaf  system  of  filing  data  of  this  nature  is*  much  to 
he  preferred  to  the  bound  hook  form,  for  the  reason  that  the 
leaves  can  be  changed  and  rearranged  at  will.  In  research 
work  leaves  containing  the  information  desired  can  be  handled 
much  easier  and  will  give  much  more  satisfaction  than  getting 
the  same  information  from  a book,  where  the  desired  data  must 
necessarily  be  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 

6 — The  records  of  the  Families  of  Hawaii  should  form  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  our  reference  library. 

If  this  report  is  accepted  and  the  Society  decides  to  proceed 
in  the  matter  along  the  lines  recommended  by  this  Committee 
we  earnestly  ask  every  member  to  give  to  the  Society  a history 
of  his  or  her  family  as  soon  as  possible.  This  history  should 
be  as  complete  as  possible  in  regard  to  dates  of  birth,  death, 
and  marriage,  relationships,  life  histories,  family  traditions, 
etc.  The  Committee  on  Genealogy  will  take  charge  of  this  data 
and  systematise  the  same  so  that  it  may  become  a part  of  our 
reference  library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edgar  Henriques, 

Gerrit  P.  Wieder, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr., 

Genealogical  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 

Comparatively  close  touch  has  been  maintained  the  past 
year  as  in  previous  years  with  the  excellent  band  of  Polyne- 
sian scholars  in  New  Zealand.  The  exchange  of  publications 
and  ordinary  correspondence  has  been  continued. 

Hon.  S.  Percy  Smith,  the  highest  living  authority  on  Poly- 
nesian history,  has  stated  some  of  the  valuable  results  of  re- 
search along  the  line  of  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians.  He 
says:  “It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Polynesian  myths  and 
traditions  find  their  counterpart  in  those  of  the  Scandinavian, 
Celtic,  Indian  and  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  in  the  Polynesian  versions  we  are  frequently 
nearer  to  the  originals  as  they  obtained  in  primitive  times  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  because  of  the  long 
isolation  of  the  people  in  their  island  homes.” 

If  you  will  pardon  a personal  reference  I will  quote  along 
the  same  line  from  a preface  written  by  Mr.  Smith  for  the 
Australian  edition  of  my  book  “Legends  of  Maui,  a Demi-God 
of  Polynesia.”  He  says:  “When  we  reflect  that  traces  of  the 
Maui  stories  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  literature  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  India  and  also  North  America  we  are  at  once  faced 
with  the  fact  of  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Maui  legends.” 

Another  conclusion  stated  by  Mr.  Smith  is  of  so  much 
worth  that  I will  insert  it  in  this  report.  He  says:  “It  is  tol- 
erably clear  that  on  leaving  Indonesia  a part  of  the  Polyne- 
sians made  the  Hawaiian  Islands — then  after  some  genera- 
tions Tahiti,  and  much  later  New  Zealand,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.” 

Thus  we  have  a glimpse  of  the  trend  toward  full  belief  in 
the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Polynesians. 

A letter  from  Baron  Sakatani,  the  present  Mayor  of  Tokyo, 
is  worth  noticing  as  touching  a field  of  study  which  needs  to 
be  entered.  He  refers  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Maui, 
which  the  Polynesian  students  think  is  “life,”  “beauty,” 
“strength.”  He  says  that  among  the  Japanese  Maui  means 
“good  enough.”  It  is  also  interest  to  note  that  the  Japanese 
use  the  word  “kai”  for  “sea”  exactly  according  to  the  Hawaii- 
an sense  of  the  word. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L).  Westerveet. 
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Sketch  of  Constitutional  History  in  Hawaii 

BY  W.  K.  CASTLE. 


Fortunately  among  the  teachers  who  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  despotic  chiefs  of  Hawaii  were  men  who  possessed  that 
very  rare  sense  called  “common  sense.”  They  were  themselves 
brought  up  in  an  environment  of  much  popular  liberty. 

Even  as  long  ago  as  Vancouver’s  time  the  people  of  England 
possessed  many  , of  the  liberties  which  they  now  hold  with  en- 
largements. His  advice  to  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii  appears  to  have 
suggested  that  power  carries  with  it  a grave  responsibility  to- 
wards the  common  people. 

Some  of  the  acts  of  Kamehameha  I.  show  that,  either  from 
his  innate  wisdom,  or  as  the  result  of  the  suggestions  of  such 
men  as  John  Young  and  Davis,  he  felt  that  he  had  certain  duties 
toward  his  subjects.  The  unlimited  power  he  possessed  and 
could  have  exercised  despotically,  had  he  so  desired,  to  the  mis- 
ery and  destruction  of  the  common  people,  he  generally  held  in 
restraint.  The  result  of  this  was  shown  in  the  improvement  to 
the  whole  community  which  followed  his  conquest. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  that  conquest  the  loss  of  life  and 
devastation  to  property  had  been  frightful;  while  following  it 
came  a rest — a period  of  safety  and  of  orderly  development. 
Such  conditions  generally  follow  a successful  war  among  primi- 
tive people,  where  the  result  unites  the  whole  nation  under  one 
head.  It  is  the  tribal  and  factional  wars  which  are  ruinous 
without  a corresponding  benefit.  This  beneficial  condition  con- 
tinued till  Kamehameha’ s death.  Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not 
owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  suggestions  made  to  his  masterly 
mind  by  Vancouver  and  others,  whose  instruction  would  have 
been  in  the  line  of  restriction  on  autocratic  power  ? 

The  death  of  Kamehameha  I.  was  signalized  by  the  breach 
of  the  Kapu , that  most  powerful  engine  and  insignia  of  despot- 
ism. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  the  progress  of  the  Kings 
of  Hawaii  towards  liberal  constitutionalism  was  owing  to  their 
teaching.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reigning 
chief,  which  was  also  far  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence 
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of  the  nation.  The  chiefs  of  that  day  were  anxious  to  learn 
about  the  manners  and  customs,  the  religion  and  government  of 
the  nations  which  peopled  the  great  and  mysterious  unknown 
world  somewhere  beyond  Hawaii.  They  were  apparently  ready 
to  adopt,  at  least  in  part,  those  laws  and  customs  which  they 
recognized  as  better  than  their  own. 

There  existed,  however,  a curious  and  interesting  restric- 
tion on  the  unlimited,  irresponsible  power  of  the  chiefs,  which 
probably  prevented  in  some  instances  what  might  have  been  its 
excessive  and  cruel  exercise.  This  is  perhaps  illustrated  better 
than  by  argument  by  a story  of  what  is  said  to  have  actually 
occurred  in  Kau,  perhaps  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

A tyrannical  chief  named  “Koihala”  ordered  a sumptuous 
feast  prepared  by  his  retainers  and  all  the  people.  Their  fields 
were  despoiled  of  their  best  foods,  pigs,  fish  and  chickens  car- 
ried off  and  immense  imus  baked  a wonderful  variety  of  tempt- 
ing viands  in  limitless  quantity.  The  people  were  ordered  to 
eat  nothing  till  the  chief  and  his  friends  were  gorged.  Every- 
thing was  taken  to  “Kalaeokailikii,”  the  south  point  of  Hawaii ; 
but,  instead  of  partaking  of  the  sumptuous  repast  there,  the 
chief  suddenly  ordered  the  assembled  host  to  shoulder  the  full 
calabashes  and  take  them  over  to  Kona. 

This  meant  a long  hot  walk  over  the  lava  fields  of  Kahuku 
and  Manuka.  But  without  visible  dissent  the  people  trudged 
over  the  wearisome  trail  with  their  heavy  loads.  At  Kaulana- 
mauna  they  rested  and  prepared  for  the  feast.  When  all  was 
ready  the  chief  suddenly  ordered  everything  taken  back  to  the 
heights  of  Kahuku  in  Kau ! Again  the  people  lifted  their  bur- 
dens and  returned.  On  the  way,  however,  they  placed  their  par- 
cels on  the  ground  while  resting,  and  by  common  consent  opened 
their  calabashes  and  ate  the  food.  The  containers  were  then 
filled  with  stones  and  the  march  resumed.  Koihala  was  found 
surrounded  by  his  immediate  ohua  on  the  beautiful  hill  where 
now  stands  the  Kahuku  ranch  houses. 

Haughtily  he  ordered  the  tired  retainers  and  people  to 
spread  the  feast  before  him,  for  he  was  hungry.  The  long  col- 
umn moved  up  the  hill  with  their  burdens  on  their  shoulders 
and,  as  each  approached,  the  container  was  suddenly  opened, 
with  the  exclamation,  “Here,  oh  Chief,  is  your  food;  may  it 
give  you  our  strength !”  with  which  the  contents  were  thrown 
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over  him,  till  he  was  covered  by  a pile  of  stones,  which  remains 
till  this  day  as  a warning  to  the  chief  that  the  patience  of  the 
people  has  its  limits. 

Until  the  days  of  Kaahumann  and  of  Kamehameha  III.,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Kings  and  chiefs,  while  enacting  laws  for 
the  better  governing  of  the  kingdom,  intended  to  cnrtail  their 
own  powers.  They  appreciated  the  advantage  to  themselves  of 
a government  of  law.  They  also  intelligently  understood  the 
great  danger  to  their  power  and  the  continued  independence  of 
Hawaii  if  the  increasing  contact  with  foreign  countries  dis- 
closed here  a state  of  lawlessness,  or  a government  by  a capri- 
cious and  unrestrained  chief.  For  that  reason  very  early  in  the 
reign  of  Kamehameha  II.,  but  more  particularly  during  the  long 
and  wise  regency  of  Kaahumanu  and  the  early  years  of  Kaui- 
keaouli.  (Kamehameha  III.)  the  existence  of  a government  of 
law  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all  foreign  representatives. 

In  point  of  fact,  prior  to  the  so-called  First  Constitution  of 
1840  there  were  very  few  written  laws.  What  printed  laws 
existed  w^ere  very  crude  in  form,  but  after  all  they  showed  some 
attempt  to  observe  real  constitutional  principles  in  their  mak- 
ing. On  the  8th  of  October,  1840,  Kamehameha  III.  promul- 
gated what  is  called  the  “First  Constitution  of  Hawaii.77 

In  the  declaration  of  rights,  after  the  statement  that  all 
nations  of  the  earth  are  of  one  blood,  etc.,  here  follows : “God 

has  also  bestowed  certain  rights  alike  on  all  men  and  all  chiefs 
and  all  people  of  all  lands.77 

In  the  third  paragraph  it  is  said  that  government  is  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of  peace  but  that  laws  for  the  protection  of 
rulers  only,  without  providing  protection  for  the  subjects,  would 
be  improper,  and  in  general  the  declaration  provides  for  an 
equality  of  right  of  rulers  and  subjects  which  was  surprising  for 
that  time. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  American  missionaries  at  that  time  was  strong,  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  first  constitution  are  somewhat  demo- 
cratic. 

Freedom  of  religious  belief  is  declared ; the  right  of  redress 
for  personal  injuries ; the  right  of  the  accused  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  accusers,  and  the  establishment  of  guilt  by 
the  same  lines  of  proof  required  in  highly  organized  society. 

Provision  was  made  for  certain  rights  of  the  King,  setting 
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forth  his  prerogatives ; a legislature,  was  also  provided  for,  with 
two  houses,  to  sit  separately.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  first 
laws  and  constitution  is  that  they  were  in  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage, the  translations  being  from  the  Hawaiian  into  English. 
At  a later  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  English  lan- 
guage was  made  controlling,  the  Hawaiian,  if  any  difference 
was  found  in  the  laws,  to  read  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  the 
English  version.  The  first  constitution  also  provided  for  an  in- 
dependent supreme  court.  The  laws  thereafter  enacted  covered 
a code  which  was  quite  complete  and  exhaustive. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  most  of  these  laws  were 
framed  in  part  by  and  generally  upon  the  advice  of  foreigners 
who  were  educated  to  some  extent  in  the  legal  phraseology  and 
forms  of  the  English  common  law.  John  Ricord  performed 
services  in  the  making  and  construction  of  the  laws  in  the  early 
days  which  were  of  the  highest  value  to  the  country. 

The  importance  of  education  was  recognized  by  placing  cer- 
tain prohibitions  on  those  who  had  not  learned  how  to  read, 
write,  etc.,  as  to  holding  certain  government  offices.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  by  the  law  of  1842  young  men  and  young 
women,  born  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ka- 
mehameha  III.,  who  had  not  learned  to  read  and  write  were  not 
allowed  to  get  married  until  they  could  do  so. 

Still  another  concession  was  made  by  the  King  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  when,  in  1845,  an  act  was  passed  to  create  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  Quiet  .Land  Titles,  the  object  being  to  set 
apart  certain  lands  in  fee  simple  for  the  common  people  of  Ha- 
waii, who  never  before  that  time  had  been  recognized  as  having 
title  to  land,  except  a vague  right  of  residence,  founded  on  long 
occupation  perhaps  feudal  in  its  nature. 

Then  the  King  called  all  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country  to- 
gether and,  after  a long  and  stormy  session,  practically  com- 
pelled them  to  transfer  all  of  their  lands  to  him  as  feudal  lord, 
in  consideration  whereof  he  conveyed  back  to  them  certain  lands 
in  fee  simple.  By  this  act  nearly  all  of  the  land  in  the  King- 
dom became  definitely  vested  in  him. 

Then,  reserving  certain  lands  to  himself,  evidently  intend- 
ing thereby  to  create  an  estate,  the  income  from  which  should 
he  employed  to  support  the  royal  dignity  thereafter,  the  great 
body  of  the  remaining  lands  was  made  over  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  become  a public  domain. 


KAMEHAMBHA  III 
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In  1852,  recognizing  the  defects  of  the  bill  of  rights  and 
constitution  of  1840,  and  having  evidently  made  considerable 
progress  towards  a real  constitutional  government,  the  King 
granted  a constitution,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  con- 
stitution of  Hawaii.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  first,  but  it  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  rights  a statement  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  people,  with  limitations  on  the  royal  prerogatives 
which  perhaps  first  made  Hawaii  a real  constitutional  mon- 
archy. 

The  reservation  and  declaration  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  were  quite  explicit,  hut  they  are  of  such  a nature  as  are 
generally  retained  in  the  constitutionally  governed  monarchies 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Legislative  power  was  then  vested  in  an  assembly  consisting 
of  a House  of  Hobles  and  a House  of  Representatives,  the  King 
reserving  a veto  power  upon  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  this 
veto  not  being  reviewable  by  the  legislature. 

A judiciary  department  was  also  constituted  which  was 
granted  powers  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  are  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  same  department  in  other  countries,  except 
perhaps  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  article  of  this  constitution  provided  a definite  meth- 
od of  amendment  through  the  legislature.  A proposed  amend- 
ment, having  been  passed  by  one  legislature,  final  action  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  succeeding  legislature;  the  theory  being 
that  in  the  meantime  the  proposed  amendments  would  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  people  and  that  the  next  succeeding  legislature 
would  be  elected  with  definite  instructions  as  to  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  a good  many  of  the  more 
intelligent  residents  of  Hawaii,  among  whom  there  were  some 
Hawaiians,  that  this  constitution  was  ahead  of  the  times.  It 
was  thought  that  the  people  were  not  fitted  for  the  degree  of 
self  government  given  to  them  by  its  terms,  and  the  effect  of 
government  under  this  constitution  was  watched  with  close  at- 
tention by  these  critics,  all  of  whom  it  may  he  said  were  solicit- 
ous that  the  very  best  good  should  result  to  Hawaii  in  all  things. 

It  was  open  to  question  whether  or  not  the  people  thorough- 
ly understood  what  this  gift  of  liberty  meant.  But  no  great 
trouble  ensued  till  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  1862,  when 
a storm  broke  out. 
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It  was  charged  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  incompe- 
tent ; that  he  had  falsified  accounts  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compel  his  removal  before  any  supplies  were  voted.  Stormy 
scenes  ensued  and  the  legislature  held  out  obstinately  for  months, 
refusing  to  vote  any  supplies  until  their,  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  finance  department  were  gratified. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  those  who  were  watching  carefully  the 
working  of  constitutional  government  in  Hawaii  that  the  actions 
of  this  legislative  session  indicated  a total  lack  of  understanding 
by  the  people  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  rights  granted  to  them 
and  that,  having  tasted  power,  they  would  become  lawless,  be- 
cause of  a failure  to  understand  that  a grave  responsibility  was 
coupled  with  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  people. 

It  was  known  that  Lot  Kamehameha  looked  on  the  consti- 
tution of  1852  as  a failure. 

In  November,  1863,  Kamehameha  IY.  died.  His  elder 
brother  Lot  thereupon  ascended  the  throne.  The  following 
year,  1864,  another  session  of  the  legislature  was  due  and  the 
writs  for  an  election  should  have  been  issued  in  F ebruary.  This 
was  not  done  and  there  was  much  interest  and  some  excitement 
as  to  why  this  omission. 

In  April  or  May  the  King  issued  a proclamation  calling  for 
a convention  to  be  elected  and  held  in  Honolulu  for  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  and  changes  to  be  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion. This  aroused  a storm  of  opposition,  severe  criticism  being 
made  of  the  so-called  autocratic  methods  of  the  King. 

The  convention,  however,  was  elected  and  was  convened  in 
June.  A storm  at  once  arose. 

The  efforts  of  the  King’s  representatives  to  introduce  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  were  opposed  and  it  became  evident 
that  if  the  members  would  not  consider  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  King,  or  his  representatives,  trouble  would  ensue.  On  this 
a few  members  resigned,  stating  their  reasons  very  fully  through 
the  columns  of  The  Advertiser,  claiming  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  King  were  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  subver- 
sive of  all  liberty  and  of  all  popular  rights  in  Hawaii. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  constitutional  convention  Was 
dissolved;  the  members  sent  home,  and  on  the  20th,  eight  days 
after  the  dissolution,  Kamehameha  Y.  promulgated  as  his  own 
act  the  constitution  of  1864. 

Many  of  those  who  were  most  alarmed  at  the  threat  to  pop- 
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ular  liberty  and  constitutional  government  were  somewhat  re- 
lieved on  finding  that  the  terms  of  this  constitution  were,  in 
form  at  least,  not  altogether  subversive  of  popular  rights.  But 
the  method  by  which  this  constitution  became  the  fundamental 
law  was  recognized  as  clearly  establishing  a right  in  the  throne 
to  make  and  unmake  constitutions  at  the  will  of  the  King.  In 
other  words  that  the  apparent  limitations  of  the  royal  powers 
were  mere  hollow  phrases  and  of  no  binding  force  on  the  King. 

As  an  indication  perhaps  of  whether  the  people  were  fitted 
for  self-government,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Hawaiian  people 
were  extremely  loyal  to  the  Kamehameha  family,  and  the  storm 
of  opposition  raised  against  the  act  of  Kamehameha  Y.  in  an- 
nulling the  constitution  and  promulgating  a new  one  of  his  own 
making,  was  resented  by  the  entire  people  as  an  act  of  enmity 
to  their  King.  They  apparently  failed  to  see  that  the  act  of  the 
King  was  an  act  of  despotism,  and  no  matter  how  generous  the 
terms  of  the  grant  might  have  been,  yet  if  the  King  had  power 
to  destroy  one  constitution,  that  power  remained  for  the  next. 

As  long  as  Kamehameha  Y.  lived  things  went  on  quite 
smoothly.  He  was  a very  shrewd  and  careful  man  and  appoint- 
ed as  his  advisers  representatives  from  the  three  leading  foreign 
nations  represented  in  the  Islands,  as  well  as  a native  Hawaiian 
and,  by  a wise  system  of  conservation,  things  went  on  smoothly 
and  quietly,  although  it  was  a fact  that  to  a considerable  extent 
there  was  no  real  interest  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  rights 
given  to  the  people  by  the  constitution  of  1864. 

In  1873  Kamehameha  Y.  died  without  having  appointed  a 
successor,  as  provided  by  his  own  constitution.  This  again  pro- 
voked a storm  of  excitement  and  it  looked  for  a while  as  though 
trouble  might  ensue,  but  Lunalilo,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
Kamehamehas,  wisely  called  for  an  expression  of  popular  opin- 
ion as  to  who  the  successor  to  the  throne  should  be,  and  this  ex- 
pression was  so  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor  as  to  dispose  of  any 
opposition. 

When  the  legislature  met  Lunalilo  was  unanimously  elected 
and  quietly  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was 
weak  and  contained  abundant  signs  of  disintegration,  and  a lit- 
tle over  a year  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  Y.  he  too  died, 
and  again  no  successor  was  appointed.  This  failure  to  appoint 
was  not  that  the  person  he  wished  to  appoint  declined  to  accept, 
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as  was  the  case  with  Kamehameha  V.,  but  because  he  wished 
to  have  the  people  elect  their  own  King. 

The  election  of  David  Kalakaua  followed,  after  an  exciting 
and  stormy  campaign.  The  foreigners  very  largely  worked  in 
his  favor,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  election  of  Queen  Emma 
would  result  in  making  British  interests  here  paramount,  and 
thereby  greatly  damaging  the  industrial  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  natural,  commercial  and  industrial  affiliations  of  Ha- 
waii were,  of  course,  at  that  time,  as  always,  with  the  United 
States,  and  Kalakaua  promised  that  if  he  were  elected  he  would 
work  for  a treaty  of  reciprocity. 

Probably  many  are  still  living  who  remember  the  riot  which 
followed  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  elected.  This  riot 
was  caused  by  the  adherents  of  Queen  Emma  and  the  partici- 
pants were  almost  without  exception  native  Hawaiians  who  ob- 
jected to  Kalakaua  as  the  representative  of  the  foreigners  and 
desired  Queen  Emma  as  more  particularly  a representative  of 
the  native  people. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Kalakaua  was  to  appoint  a successor 
to  the  throne  and  provide  for  a continuous  succession  through 
his  own  family,  displacing  the  Kamehamehas,  which  family 
was  practically  extinct. 

The  course  of  constitutional  history  in  Hawaii  up  to  the 
time  of  the  ascension  of  Kalakaua  had  been  such  as  to  shake 
confidence  in  the  enduring  force  of  constitutional  provisions. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  Kalakaua  took  the  throne, 
the  respect  felt  by  all  of  the  people  for  the  authority  of  a consti- 
tution had  been  very  much  shaken.  Kalakaua’s  own  course  was 
not  calculated  to  restore  confidence. 

After  doing  something  to  appease  the  native  Hawaiian  op- 
position to  himself,  declaring  that  the  object  of  his  reign  should 
be  to  increase  the  Hawaiian  nation,  the  slogan  cry  being  “Hoo- 
ulu  Lahui  by  various  means,  not  always  of  the  most  creditable 
character,  he  sought  to  establish  himself  firmly  in  the  minds  of 
the  native  Hawaiians  as  the  friend  of  the  people. 

The  legislature  of  1874  was  the  first  convened  under  his 
reign.  Its  election  was  so  close  to  the  stormy  scenes  surround- 
ing the  choice  of  the  King  that  its  acts  were  somewhat  colorless 
as  related  to  the  question  of  royal  authority  and  prerogatives. 
The  election  of  1876  witnessed  a new  element  in  the  campaign, 
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an  attempt  to  elect  members  of  the  House  who  might  be  expect- 
ed to  support  the  King. 

The  cabinet  soon  found  that  influences  were  in  operation  be- 
hind their  backs  to  control  the  votes  of  the  members  whose  aid 
might  be  expected  by  the  government.  It  not  infrequently  de- 
velopd  that  these  votes  were  inimical  to  the  measures  proclaimed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  as  representing  the  views  of  the 
government,  and  it  was  rumored  very  plainly  that  the  opposing 
movement  came  in  an  underhand  way  from  the  King  himself ! 
The  King  trying  to  defeat  his  representatives  in  the  legislature ! 

The  great  question  before  that  legislature,  however,  was  that 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The  session  continued  to  drag  its 
weary  way  along  from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  the 
end  of  October,  the  delay  being  caused  principally  by  the  un- 
certainty whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  en- 
act the  laws  necessary  to  give  force  to  this  treaty.  The  enabling 
acts  were,  however,  finally  passed,  and  the  necessary  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect  were  adopted  by 
that  country. 

The  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  1876  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  dismissal  of  the  cabinet  by  the  King  and  this 
method  of  making  and  unmaking  cabinets,  depending  on  the 
whim  of  the  monarch,  soon  became  the  rule.  A struggle  was 
made  against  it  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  the  cabinet  was  to 
some  extent  responsible  to  the  legislature  and  that  it  could  not 
be  broken  up  by  the  King,  at  his  unrestrained  will  but  should 
remain  in  existence  until  it  had  been  defeated  by  a vote  of  “want 
of  confidence”  in  the  legislature. 

The  latent  powers  which  the  constitution  of  1864  contained, 
by  which  an  almost  absolutely  autocratic  power  could  be  as- 
sumed by  the  King,  were  speedily  developed  by  Kalakaua  and  it 
became  evident  before  many  years  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Hawaii  was  becoming  a name  and  not  a reality. 

Kor  the  legislature  of  1886  a long  and  bitter  campaign  was 
entered  upon,  the  King  openly  attempting  to  secure  a legisla- 
ture subservient  to  his  wishes. 

Very  few  of  the  native  Hawaiians  opposed  this  action  of  the 
King  in  any  way  whatsoever.  In  fact,  probably  few  of  them 
carred  anything  about  it,  except  that  to  support  the  King  meant 
to  them  to  support  the  rule  of  the  Hawaiians  as  against  the  rule 
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of  the  foreigners.  This  idea  was  vigorously  fostered  by  the 
King  and  those  who  were  working  for  him. 

The  result  showed- that  Kalakaua  was  a pretty  good  politi- 
cian and  knew  the  people,  for,  of  the  entire  representative  side 
of  the  House  of  thirty,  only  nine  of  the  opposition  to  the  King’s 
tactics  were  elected. 

Those  nine,  however,  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  law  and  stood  together  so  firmly  that  for  many 
weeks  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  an  absolutely 
subservient  majority  to  subvert  constitutional  government  in 
Hawaii.  The  struggle  was  long  and  very  bitter. 

What  was  going  to  happen  to  constitutional  government  was 
plainly  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature,  but  these  prog- 
nostications and  fears  were  scouted  with  contempt  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  session,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Hawaiians,  ably  assisted  by  one  or  two  of  the  foreign 
members  who  were  sitting  in  the  House  and  supporting,  possibly 
without  appreciating  the  inevitable  results,  all  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  king,  the  final  result  was  the  enactment  of  certain  laws 
which  were  most  dangerous  for  the  continued  existence  of  an 
independent  Hawaii.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
notorious  Opium  Bill. 

Very  soon  after  the  prorogation  of  the  legislature  of  1886  a 
few  of  the  friends  of  Hawaii,  men  who  were  born  here  and 
whose  interests  were  entirely  with  the  country,  met  to  consider 
the  situation.  They  decided  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  constitu- 
tional government  though  it  looked  as  if  the  battle  were  a hope- 
less one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  voters  failed  utterly  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
constant  acts  of  aggression  by  the  King  against  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government.  To  these  voters  the  appeal 
had  been  made  directly  to  support  the  King  because  he  repre- 
sented the  continuation  of  the  rule  of  the  red-skin,  while  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  opposed  him  were  veiled  attempts  to  take  the 
control  from  the  Hawaiian  and  vest  it  in  the  white  man. 

It  was  in  vain  to  explain  the  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  the  aroused  and  jealous  supporters  of  Kalakaua;  it 
was  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  to  warn  them  that  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  the  loss  of  Hawaiian  independence,  because  the 
industries  of  the  country,  largely  controlled  by  foreigners,  would 
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never  consent  to  be  taxed  and  exploited  by  the  acts  of  an  irre- 
sponsible ruling  class.  These  statements  were  flung  back  at 
those  who  made  them,  as  proof  that  they  were  making  insidious 
attempts  to  do  the  very  things  they  gave  warning  of,  and  that 
true  patriotism  was  to  oppose  them  and  smash  their  ideas  at  all 
hazards,  and  unite  in  upholding  the  King. 

It  looked  as  though  constitutional  government  in  Hawaii  had 
reached  its  limit  and  that  autocracy  was  soon  to  be  in  absolute 
control.  There  is  one  sort  of  government  known  as  a “benevo- 
lent despotism.”  On  many  accounts  it  is  not  bad  in  its  way. 
Its  value  of  course  depends  upon  the  exalted  personal  character 
of  the  despot  and  as  long  as  he  lives  everybody  is  happy  and  the 
government  is  conducted  for  the  best  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

The  fatal  defect,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  “benevo- 
lent despot”  may  die  some  time,  or  otherwise  become  incapaci- 
tated, whereon  he  is  succeeded  by  a despot  who  may  be  a horrible 
tyrant;  then  everything  goes  wrong  or  the  tyrant  may  be  a 
worthless  sort  of  person,  or  a spendthrift,  or  something  else 
pretty  bad,  then  misery  and  trouble  follow  in  rapid  order. 

Such  a condition  was  viewed  with  apprehension  by  those 
citizens  whose  interests  and  affections  were  bound  up  in  the 
country  and  they  asked  each  other  if  there  was  a remedy.  They 
had  to  admit  that  the  struggle  of  years  was  unsuccessful,  that 
all  along  the  line  popular  rights  had  fallen  when  attacked  by 
autocracy. 

It  was  rather  bitterly  admitted,  also,  that  the  failure  was 
not  because  of  the  unusual  skill  or  brilliancy  of  the  attack  but 
because  the  people,  those  whose  rights  were  at  stake,  were  gen- 
erally ignorant  as  to  the  rights  involved,  and  indifferent  to  their 
loss. 

In  other  words,  the  people  were  unworthy  and  not  fitted  to 
have  the  rights,  if  without  discernment  the  rights  were  aban- 
doned for  the  doubtful  promise  offered. 

One  evening  late  in  December,  1886,  or  January,  1887,  per- 
haps a half-dozen  of  those  who  did  not  feel  like  giving  up  the 
contest,  met  in  the  parlor  of  a well-known  citizen  and,  after  an 
hour  of  discussion,  concluded  by  forming  the  “Hawaiian 
League,”  if  I remember  the  name  correctly.  Their  watch-word 
and  object  was  “Constitutional  Representative  Government  in 
Hawaii  by  every  available  means.”  As  no  record  was  kept  of 
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the  purposes  and  object,  I feel  sure  there  is  some  defect  in  this 
quotation. 

Many  of  those  who  soon  allied  themselves  with  this  associa- 
tion have  passed  on,  but  there  are  still  many  living  who  can  per- 
haps supply  the  defect. 

The  organization  was  secret,  but  its  members  approached 
others  who  were  likely  to  be  with  it  in  spirit  and  determination 
to  make  its  objects  successful,  and  before  the  end  of  June,  1887, 
the  Hawaiian  League  numbered  its  membership  by  hundreds 
and  its  ramifications  extended  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Of  course  such  an  association  very  soon  numbered  in  its 
ranks  many  who  burned  to  achieve  its  object  by  a sudden  and 
violent  outbreak. 

One  evening,  about  the  end  of  May,  at  a crowded  meeting 
held  up  on  J udd  street,  this  wing,  which  chafed  at  the  slow  ac- 
tion of  the  officers,  proposed  that  an  insurrection  be  prepared  at 
once,  the  object  being  to  dethrone  the  King,  erect  a provisional 
government  and  seek  immediate  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  bitter.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
this  plan  was  that  the  King  was  faithless,  had  forfeited  every 
right  to  support,  that  his  further  occupation  of  the  throne  was 
a sign  of  weakness  on  our  part,  and  that  no  reforms,  even  if 
forced  from  him,  would  be  stable. 

The  reply  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Hawaiian  League 
to  secure  reforms  in  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  that  this  object  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  or  dropped  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  its 
success. 

When  a vote  was  finally  taken  the  immediate  annexation 
plan  was  voted  down  by  a large  majority,  and  the  executive 
committee  was  directed  to  formulate  plans  for  prompt  action. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  association  could  not  of 
course  be  kept  secret  and  Kalakaua  was  soon  in  a continual  state 
of  terror  as  to  what  was  coming. 

Finally  a mass  meeting  was  called  and  an  immense  gather- 
ing collected  at  the  old  armory  or  drillshed  on  Beretania  street. 
The  populace  became  satisfied  that  the  Hawaiian  League  meant 
business,  and  practically  pledged  support. 

The  unanimity  of  sentiment  of  the  educated,  commercial, 
property-holding  and  tax-paying  element  of  the  community 
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against  liis  cause  alarmed  the  King  and  he  promised  to  grant 
all  requests. 

The  suddenness  of  his  yielding  caught  the  Hawaiian  League 
napping,  as  it  were,  and  though  nearly  all  of  its  members  had 
pretty  definite  ideas,  it  took  several  days  to  formulate  them,  and 
it  was  therefore  not  till  about  a week  following  the  mass  meet- 
ing that  the  Constitution  of  1887  was  proclaimed,  July  6th. 

This  instrument  was  in  some  respects  a unique  document. 
Its  framers,  after  years  of  experience  in  the  political  field  of 
Hawaii,  felt  that  conditions  here  were  so  extraordinary  that, 
unless  a hold  and  unusual  step  were  taken,  the  influence  of  the 
large  body  of  foreigners  who  had  become  absolutely  identified 
with  the  country,  who  owned  and  controlled  its  industries,  paid 
the  taxes,  gave  munificently  to  its  institutions,  and  in  short 
fixed  the  character  of  its  society,  must  be  wholly  lost.  I say, 
“ absolutely  identified  with  the  country,”  yes,  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept naturalization;  that,  they  refused,  well  knowing  that  in 
case  of  necessity,  no  help  could  be  expected  of  a government  so 
weak  that  it  existed  by  sufferance  of  the  great  countries  of  the 
world.  It  was  therefore  provided  in  this  constitution  that,  with 
certain  well-guarded  restrictions,  aliens  wTere  to  he  allowed  to 
vote. 

The  crown  and  succession  to  the  throne  were  confirmed  in 
the  Kalakaua  family,  thus  carrying  out  the  promise  of  the  Ha- 
waiian League  to  continue  this  as  a Hawaiian  autonomy.  The 
legislature  was  to  consist  of  a House  of  Robles  and  a House  of 
Representatives,  both  elective.  Article  59  of  this  constitution 
provides : 

“Every  male  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  Hawaii- 
an, American  or  European  birth  or  descent,  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  shall  have  paid  his  taxes, 
and  shall  have  caused  his  name  to  he  entered  on  the  list  of  voters 
for  Hobles  for  his  district,  shall  he  an  elector  of  Hobles,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  Robles,  provided: 

“First : That  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  country  not  less 

than  three  years,  and  in  the  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
not  less  than  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  election 
at  which  he  offers  to  vote ; 

“Second:  That  he  shall  own  and  he  possessed,  in  his  own 
right,  of  taxable  property  in  this  country  of  the  value  of  not  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  all  encumbrances, 
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or  shall  have  actually  received  an  income  of  not  less  than  six 
hundred  dollars  during  the  year  next  preceding  his  registration 
for  such  election; 

“Third:  That  he  shall  he  able  to  read  and  comprehend  an 

ordinary  newspaper  printed  in  either  the  Hawaiian,  English  or 
some  European  language.” 

Besides  these  there  were  a few  minor  requirements. 

The  requirements  for  electors  for  representatives  were  less 
restricted,  as  set  forth  in  Article  62. 

“Every  male  resident  of  the  Kingdom,  of  Hawaiian,  Amer- 
ican or  European  birth  or  descent,  who  shall  have  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  the  manner  provided 
for  electors  of  Hobles;  who  shall  have  paid  his  taxes;  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years ; and  shall  have  been  dom- 
election ; and  shall  know  how  to  read  and  write  either  the  Ha- 
waiian, English  or  some  European  language,  (if  horn  since  the 
iciled  in  the  Kingdom  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  1840),  and  shall  have  caused  his  name  to  he  entered  on 
the  list  of  voters  of  his  district  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  Representative  or  Representa- 
tives of  that  district.” 

Article  48  provided  for  overcoming  the  King’s  veto  of  bills 
passed  by  the  legislature,  by  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  elect- 
ive members.  This  meant  that  the  cabinet,  who  held  seats  ex- 
officio  and  voted  in  the  legislature,  could  not  vote  on  questions 
of  over-riding  a veto  which  might  have  been  from  their  advice. 

Article  41  also  provided  that  the  cabinet  could  not  he  re- 
moved except  on  a vote  of  want  of  confidence,  adopted  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  elective  members  of  the  legislature. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  extended  review  of  this  constitu- 
tion, but  a study  of  the  history  of  those  days  is  well  worth  while 
and  will  repay  the  student  of  constitutional  history. 

The  fears  of  those  who  insisted  on  retaining  a Hawaiian 
Kingdom  with  Kalakaua  at  its  head  were  soon  realized.  As 
soon  as  he  got  over  his  terror,  he  began  a systematic  plotting  to 
nullify  the  provisions  of  this  new  constitution  and  during  that 
period  a number  of  conspiracies  to  overturn  the  government, 
abrogate  this  constitution  and  restore  the  former  order,  were 
nipped  in  the  bud,  or  met  and  suppressed  with  loss  of  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wilcox  emeute  in  July,  1889, 
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But  death  came  and  Kalakaua,  while  absent  seeking  health, 
was  called  away  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  activities.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  those  days  might 
tell  a tale  of  a curious  and  unexpected  reception  he  might  have 
met,  had  he  returned  in  health.  But  that  is  not  a part  of  this 
sketch. 

Liliuokalani  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  January,  1891,  and 
continued  the  activities  of  her  brother,  in  making  a bold  attempt 
in  January,  1893,  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  1887  and  sub- 
stitute one  of  her  own,  which  contained  provisions  absolutely 
subversive  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  government,  as  un- 
derstood in  enlightened  countries. 

This  time  the  friends  of  Hawaii  gave  up  any  further  at- 
tempt to  continue  an  independence  which  was  not  wanted,  and 
in  opposing  and  defeating  this  last  attempt,  openly  sought  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States. 

This  sketch  is  more  suggestive  than  historical,  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  its  various  parts  may  be  taken  up  and  amplified 
before  it  is  too  late,  by  those  whose  personal  knowledge  will  en- 
able the  supplying  of  much  interesting  and  useful  detail  of 
which  there  is  no  record. 

Hawaii  isia  small  country,  but  its  constitutional  history  con- 
tains much  which  will  well  repay  study  and  comparison,  not 
only  by  the  antiquarian  but  by  those  who  seek  all  fields  for  some- 
thing of  value  in  the  story  of  human  progress. 

Honolulu,  January  11,  1915. 
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Thirty  Days  of  Hawaiian  History 


BY  SANFORD  B.  DOLE 


History  derives  less  interest  from  the  magnitude  of  its  events 
than  from  the  principles  involved  therein ; less  from  the  num- 
bers of  its  hosts  than  the  causes  and  character  of  their  move- 
ments. The  uprising  of  a small  people  may  be  as  inspiring  as 
the  uprising  of  a great  nation. 

To  the  lover  of  liberal  institutions  the  accession  of  King 
Lunalilo  to  the  Hawaiian  throne  was  full  of  propitious  omens. 
A step  toward  popular  government,  even  in  a comparatively  in- 
significant State,  belongs  to  the  world  and  is  part  of  universal 
progress.  To  Hawaiians  it  will  ever  he  an  era  of  great  politi- 
cal moment.  It  was  a serious  crisis  in  affairs  and  fortunately 
terminated  favorably  for  Hawaiian  citizenship. 

A brief  review  of  a few  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances in  Hawaiian  history  will  assist  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  interesting  events  connected  with  the  election  and 
installation  of  King  Lunalilo  in  January,  1873.  The  Hawaii- 
ans had  rapidly  advanced  from  the  very  complete  feudal  system 
of  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  Captain  Cook  to  the  liberal 
constitutional  monarchy  of  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III.  The 
common  people  had  passed  in  a single  generation  from  the  con- 
dition of  serfs,  retainers,  and  tenants,  to  that  of  citizens  and 
land-holders,  with  personal  freedom  and  a voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  death  of  Kamehameha  IV  his  brother,  Prince 
Lot,  proclaimed  himself  King  and  took  the  Government  in  his 
own  hands.  Then,  calling  a convention  of  the  people  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  which  he  found  inconsistent  with  his  own  ideas 
of  government,  he  addressed  them  in  a dignified  and  liberal 
speech  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  following  language : 

“It  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  my  predecessor  to 
whom  the  kingdom  is  indebted  for  the  liberal  reforms  that  have 
been  made,  to  lead  the  nation  forward  and  to  watch  over  its 
welfare.  My  subjects  will  find  in  me  as  they  did  in  him,  a 
jealous  guardian  of  their  liberties  and  an  earnest  promoter  of 
all  measures  calculated  to  increase  their  happiness  and  to  check 
the  evils  that  tend  to  their  destruction.” 
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Five  weeks  later  after  much  parliamentary  sparring,  the 
King,  being  roundly  defeated  in  a proposed  amendment  fixing 
a property  qualification  for  the  voting  privilege  which  was  a 
favorite  measure  with  him,  abruptly  broke  up  the  convention 
and  in  the  following  words  fell  back  upon  his  last  resort  against 
the  liberal  institutions  of  the  country: 

“As  we  do  not  agree,  it  is  useless  to  prolong  the  session, 
and  as  at  the  time  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.  gave  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  1852,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
taking  it  away  if  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  his  Government 
and  people,  and  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that  that  King  left  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  to  my  predecessor  and  myself,  there- 
fore as  I sit  in  his  seat,  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  I make  known  today  that  the  Constitution  of 
1852  is  abrogated.  I will  give  you  a Constitution.” 

He  kept  his  promise.  In  a few  days  he  gave  his  subjects  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force.  The  new  Constitution  fixed  a 
property  condition  of  suffrage,  merged  the  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature  into  one,  and  introduced  several  other  features  of 
absolutism  into  the  Government.  The  people  submitted  not 
without  protest  to  this  high-handed  act.  The  King  ruled  with 
a strong  hand.  He  gathered  around  him  vigilant  and  resolute 
counsellors.  He  easily  controlled  the  one-house  Legislature. 
Nine  years  passed  away,  years  of  political  suppression  and 
growing  alienation  between  King  and  people.  A period  not  de- 
void of  commercial  prosperity  hut  yet  attended  with  alarming 
national  decay.  Nine  years,  and  then  the  end  came. 

THE  KINH?S  BIRTHDAY. 

Wednesday,  the  11th  of  December,  1872,  like  most  tropical 
days,  rose  bright  and  warm  on  Honolulu,  the  Hawaiian  capi- 
tal. It  was  the  birthday  of  Kamehameha  V.,  the  King,  and 
preparations  for  its  customary  observance  as  a national  holiday 
were  in  full  progress  in  the  early  morning.  Flags  fluttered 
from  the  Government  and  private  masts  and  shipping  in  the 
harbor.  Business  houses  and  shops  were  closed,  and  working 
men  of  all  classes  rested  from  labor.  Parties  of  townspeople 
were  starting  out  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the  holiday  in  rural 
festivities,  while  a scattered  army  of  natives  on  their  half- 
trained  horses  galloped  gaily  into  town  over  the  various  roads 
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from  all  parts  of  the  island,  men,  women  and  children,  and  even 
the  horses  crowned  and  garlanded  with  flowing  wreaths  of  the 
fragrant  maile,  all  eager  to  join  in  whatever  of  merry-making 
or  excitement  the  city  had  to  offer. 

In  the  meantime  while  these  signs  of  festival  and  pleasure 
were  thus  prosperously  progressing,  a scene  of  quite  a different 
character  was  taking  place  at  the  Palace  of  Iolani.  Before 
light  the  principal  Government  officials  and  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  King  had  been  hastily  sent  for,  as  he  had  been 
failing  rapidly  through  the  night  and  had  at  length  gone  into 
a state  of  stupor.  Shortly  after  sunrise  his  consciousness  re- 
turned, and  those  around  him  took  immediate  measures  to  have 
a will  drawn  up  for  him  to  execute.  After  some  general  con- 
versation in  regard  to  the  succession,  in  which  no  positive  con- 
clusions were  reached,  and  a few  allusions  to  the  distribution 
of  certain  items  of  his  personal  property,  the  Governor  of  Oahu 
taking  down  in  writing  his  words,  he  told  his  friends  that  he 
was  not  as  sick  as  they  thought  he  was,  and  that  they  all  had 
better  have  breakfast  before  going  on  with  the  will.  Some  of 
the  company  then  left  the  room,  and  the  King  with  assistance 
got  up  and  walked  around  a little  and  ate  a small  quantity  of 
food ; then  reclining  again  on  his  couch,  in  a few  minutes  with- 
out sign  of  approaching  dissolution,  he  suddenly  and  quietly 
expired,  at  twenty  minutes  after  ten  o’clock. 

The  public  were  aware  that  the  King  had  been  seriously  ill 
for  many  months  in  spite  of  the  studied  concealment  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  of  the  fact  and  the  repeated  statements  in 
the  Government  Gazette  that  His  Majesty  was  in  “excellent 
health,”  but  as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady  or  the  severity  of 
his  illness  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  vaguest  and 
most  indefinite  rumors.  Still  the  fact  of  the  King’s  absence  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  or  three  months  from  the  public  drives 
and  all  state  occasions  left  them  not  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
report  which  was  made  through  the  town  about  breakfast  time, 
that  the  King  was  dying.  Here  and  there  in  the  yet  quiet 
streets  knots  of  people  gathered  and  anxiously  discussed  the 
event  with  its  possibilities.  At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon the  King’s  Chamberlain  passed  through  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  place  and  told  people  that  His  Majesty  was  better, 
and  was  eating  breakfast.  This  news  greatly  relieved  the  pre- 
vailing anxiety  and  changed  the  hush  of  gloomy  anticipation 
which  already  brooded  over  the  community,  to  the  more  lively 
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and  noisy  scenes  belonging  to  the  anniversary  of  a King’s  birth- 
day. But  before  half -past  ten  o’clock,  the  guns  of  the  Puowaina 
battery  above  the  town,  which  had  been  loaded  to  give  at  noon 
the  royal  salute,  began  to  thunder  forth  in  mournful  minute 
guns,  the  announcement  that  he  whose  birth  the  people  were 
then  commemorating,  was  dead;  national  festivities  scattered 
over  many  a league  were  checked  and  hushed  with  the  ominous 
warning,  and  the  echoes  of  the  death  peal  reverberating  among 
the  cliffs  and  crags  of  the  mountains  bore  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  island  a vague  hint  of  the  brooding  of  a public  crisis. 

The  deep  feeling  caused  by  the  event  of  the  King’s  decease 
was  rather  alarm  at  the  situation  and  its  possibilities  than  re- 
gret for  the  dead.  Ho  royal  testament  had  been  signed.  Ho 
successor  to  the  throne  had  been  appointed  and  proclaimed; 
the  King  left  no  nearer  kin  than  Ruth  Keelikolani,  Governess 
of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  his  half-sister  and  not  in  the  line  of 
royal  descent.  It  was  a crisis  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  nation ; it  was  impossible  to  divine  the  temper  of  the 
people  or  guess  at  the  line  of  action  which  different  claimants 
to  the  throne  might  adopt. 

As  the  country  revellers  of  the  morning  straggled  homeward 
in  the  evening,  now  mourners  perchance,  and  some  of  them  true 
to  the  ancient  customs  which  made  the  days  of  mourning  days 
also  of  absolute  license,  badly  intoxicated,  and  spurring  their 
jaded  steeds  up  hill  and  down  at  a reckless  speed,  hugging  their 
unfinished  gin  bottles  with  affectionate  fondness  as  they  rode, 
singing,  shouting  and  swearing,  they  would  reply,  if  asked  as  to 
their  views  on  the  succession,  with  an  air  of  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tion, that  as  a matter  of  course  Lunalilo  would  be  the  new  King. 

On  the  next  day  the  dead  King  lay  in  state  in  the  throne- 
room  of  the  Palace  while  his  Ministers,  his  Staff,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  the  realm  kept  watch  over  him,  and  sombre  kahilis  waving 
at  his  head  beat  a sad  and  silent  dead-march  for  the  crowds  of 
people,  subjects  and  aliens,  who  continuously  filed  through  the 
apartment  for  a curious,  farewell  glance  on  the  last  of  the  Ka- 
mehamehas. 

THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 

On  the  day  after  the  King’s  death  his  Cabinet  Ministers  is- 
sued an  order,  calling  a meeting  of  the  Legislature  for  the  eighth 
of  January  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a new  king. 
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The  possible  candidates  for  the  office  were  Prince  William 
Charles  Lunalilo,  Mrs.  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  Queen  Dowager 
Emma,  and  Colonel  Kalakaua.  Of  these,  Prince  Lunalilo  held 
the  highest  rank  and  influence,  his  countrymen  generally  accord- 
ing him  the  position  of  highest  chief  by  blqod  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  had  never  married  and  was 
an  educated  and  accomplished  gentleman.  During  the  late  reign 
he  had  been  unpopular  with  the  administration,  having  been 
studiously  slighted  by  the  King  and  deprived  of  all  honor,  emol- 
ument, or  participation  in  the  government.  His  only  official 
position  remaining  was  the  hereditary  one  of  Noble,  which  gave 
him  a seat  in  the  upper  side  of  the  Legislature  and  which  the 
Government  was  powerless  to  affect. 

Mrs.  Bishop  was  one  of  the  highest  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
kingdom.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Bishop,  an 
American  living  in  Honolulu,  and  enjoyed  a wide  popularity 
among  the  people. 

Queen  Emma,  well  known  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
was  popular  among  the  Hawaiians. 

Colonel  Kalakaua  belonged  to  a family  of  rank  and  distinc- 
tion among  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a man  of  educa- 
tion and  industrious  habits  and  during  the  late  reign  had  held 
some  civil  position  under  the  Government  and  had  a commission 
in  the  Hawaiian  army  as  a Colonel. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the  King’s  death  there  were 
many  indefinite  rumors  afloat  in  regard  to  these  different  indi- 
viduals, about  what  they  said;  what  others  said  about  them; 
what  they  wanted  and  hoped  for  and  what  they  did  not  want 
and  hope  for.  Naturally  also  they  became  the  subjects  of  much 
criticism.  Their  lives  were  reviewed,  their  characters  were 
weighed  and  compared,  and  their  respective  capacity  for  guid- 
ing the  ship  of  state  discussed  in  all  the  possible  relations  of  such 
questions.  In  all  this  agitation  Prince  Lunalilo  appeared  to 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  popular  heart. 

A large  mass  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Kaumakapili 
church  in  Honolulu  for  the  stated  purpose  of  passing  resolutions 
of  condolence  to  the  sister  of  the  deceased  King,  after  having 
performed  that  pious  duty,  proceeded  at  once  to  what  was  evi- 
dently the  real  object  of  the  meeting,  and  passed  a resolution 
amid  general  applause  nominating  the  Prince  as  the  successor 
to  the  throne.  In  other  parts  of  the  islands  also  many  im- 
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promptu  meetings  were  held  and  generally  with  the  same  result. 
No  immediate  step  was  taken  by  any  of  the  candidates  and  the 
days  succeeding  the  royal  demise  passed  anxiously.  There  was 
no  precedent  in  Hawaiian  history  for  such  an  emergency,  and 
many  were  alarmed  lest  during  the  interregnum,  under  the 
excitement  of  opposing  political  interests,  with  the  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  flocked  to  the  capital,  lawlessness  might  arise 
and  acts  of  violence  be  perpetrated,  and  the  more  especially  as 
in  old  times  the  death  of  a ruling  chief  was  the  signal  for  a 
carnival  of  unrestrained  license  of  every  kind;  but  the  only  in- 
stances of  any  remnant  of  this  custom  were  the  nightly  mourn- 
ing orgies  in  the  Palace  grounds,  and  a feeble  mutiny  in  the  na- 
tional prison  at  Honolulu  on  the  day  of  the  King’s  death.  On 
this  occasion  some  of  the  prisoners  rose  on  the  jailer  and  at- 
tempted to  escape,  arguing  that  with  the  King’s  death  law  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  logically  concluding  by  virtue  thereof  that 
punishments  also  properly  came  to  an  end. 

Business  went  on  through  these  days  apparently  as  usual. 
The  courts  of  justice  remained  open  and  transacted  their  special 
duties ; criminal  cases  were  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  King 
the  same  as  while  he  was  living.  Still,  though  there  was  no 
standstill  in  affairs,  the  shadow  of  a great  crisis  rested  on  the 
land.  Vague,  indefinite,  and  unknown,  all  men  felt  its  gloom 
and  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  end.  Trade  drooped  under 
it  and  heavily  and  sullenly  dragged  its  task  through  the  hours 
of  each  slow-passing  day.  A hush  of  waiting  for  some  uncom- 
prehended solution  muffled  the  din  of  traffic  and  forbade  the 
merry  music  of  festive  reunions.  Every  evening  from  seven 
o’clock  till  midnight  the  spacious  Palace  grounds  were  open  to 
the  natives  who  thronged  thither  in  crowds  to  offer  their  tribute 
of  mourning  for  the  dead  King,  who  lay  in  his  coffin  in  the 
throne-room  of  the  Palace,  guarded  by  detachments  of  the  royal 
troops.  N ightly  till  the  funeral  the  sound  of  these  lamentations 
rose  on  the  air  in  every  variety  of  requiem,  from  civilized  psalm- 
tune  chorals  and  sad,  plaintive  melodies  of  their  own  composi- 
tion to  the  regular  hanihaus  and  hopelessly  despairing  wails  of 
the  olden  time,  with  their  accompaniment  of  hula  drums,  gourd 
and  bamboo  timebeaters,  and  weird  gesticulations. 
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LTINALILo’s  MANIFESTO. 

Matters  continued  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition  until  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  December,  six  days  after  the 
death  of  Kamehameha,  when  a manifesto  was  issued  by  Prince 
Lunalilo  and  scattered  with  the  assistance  of  the  press  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  following  terms  this 
chief  submitted  to  the  people  his  claims  to  the  throne  and, 
promising  certain  liberal  measures,  asked  for  their  vote: 

“To  the  Hawaiian  Nation! 

“William  C.  Lunalilo,  son  of  Kekauluohi,  the  daughter  of 
Kamehameha  I.,  to  the  Hawaiian  people,  greeting: 

“Whereas,  The  Throne  of  the  Kingdom  has  become  vacant 
by  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  V.,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1872,  without  a successor  appointed  or  proclaimed; 
and, 

“Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  wishes  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  be  consulted  as  to  a successor  to  the  Throne;  therefore, 

“notwithstanding  that  according  to  the  law  of  inheritance, 
I am  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Throne,  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
harmony  and  good  order,  I desire  to  submit  the  decision  of  my 
claim  to  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  freely  and  fairly  expressed 
by  a plebiscitum.  The  only  pledge  that  I deem  it  necessary  to 
offer  to  the  people  is  that  I will  restore  the  Constitution  of  Ka- 
mehameha III.  of  happy  memory,  with  only  such  changes  as 
may  be  required  to  adapt  it  to  present  laws,  and  that  I will 
govern  the  nation  according  to  the  principles  of  that  Constitu- 
tion and  a liberal  constitutional  monarchy,  which,  while  it  pre- 
serves the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  shall  fully  main- 
tain the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

“To  the  end  proposed,  I recommend  the  judges  of  the  differ- 
ent election  districts  throughout  the  islands  (thereby  appealing 
to  their  ancient  allegiance  to  the  family  of  the  Kamehamehas), 
to  give  notice  that  a poll  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  1st 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1873,  at  which  all  male  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  may  by  their  vote  peaceably  and  orderly  express  their 
free  choice  for  a king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a successor 
of  Kamehameha  Y.  And  that  the  said  officers  of  the  several 
election  districts,  do,  on  a count  of  the  vote,  make  immediate 
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certified  return  of  the  same  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Honolulu  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1873. 
That  if  any  officer  or  officers  of  any  election  district  shall  refuse 
to  act  in  accordance  herewith,  or  if  there  shall  be  a vacancy  in 
said  offices  in  any  district,  the  people  may  choose  others  in  their 
places  who  may  proceed  in  conformity  to  law  in  conducting  the 
election. 

“Given  under  my  hand  this  16th  day  of  December,  1872. 

“God  protect  Hawaii  nei.” 

An  appeal  so  moderate,  just,  and  democratic  could  hardly 
fail  of  being  well  received;  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
Lunalilo’s  existing  popularity  and  the  prevailing  anxiety  for 
definite  measures,  no  other  step  could  have  been  taken  with  so 
favorable  an  effect  upon  his  fortunes.  The  independent  press 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  numbers  of  influential  people 
committed  themselves  positively  in  his  favor.  The  news  of  the 
reception  of  the  manifesto  on  the  other  islands  showed  a similar 
enthusiasm  for  the  Prince  in  every  part  of  the  group,  and  it  be- 
gan to  be  a settled  thing  in  the  minds  of  men  that  he  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  nation.  Still,  however,  some  anxiety 
was  felt  as  to  the  possible  action  of  the  Legislature  in  the  mat- 
ter, lest  they  might  be  influenced  by  other  candidates  to  ignore 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  As  yet  no  open  opposition  was  made 
to  the  popular  feeling  by  his  rivals,  though  some  of  them  had 
their  adherents,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  support  them  as  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

During  all  this  agitation,  Prince  Lunalilo  kept  himself 
-closely  at  home,  where  he  freely  received  those  who,  now  that 
his  star  was  rising,  hastened  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to 
pay  their  respects,  to  tender  advice,  and  to  ask  favors  of  him 
who  had  till  lately  lived  in  comparative  obscurity  and  neglect. 
With  much  patience  and  good  nature,  he  would  listen  to  his  new 
friends  and  when  they  were  ready  to  go  would  personally  bow 
them  out  with  that  unfailing  courtesy  which  was  a prominent 
trait  of  his  character. 

ELECTIONEERING MASS  MEETING-. 

A few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  manifesto,  a paper 
printed  at  the  Government  press  for  parties  who  were  anonv- 
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moil's,  was  distributed  secretly  by  night  through  the  streets  of 
Honolulu,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation: 

“This  Is  the  Truth! 

“On  the  16th  day  of  the  present  December,  a proclamation 
was  issued  in  this  city,  commencing  as  follows : — “I,  Wm.  C. 
Lunalilo,  the  son  of  Kekauluohi,  the  daughter  of  Kamehameha 
I.,  to  the  Hawaiian  nation,  greeting.’ 

“Let  the  genealogists  see,  and  they  testify  this:  Kekaulu- 

ohi was  not  a daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.  as  asserted  in  the 
publication.  But  her  line  is  after  this  manner : Kaleimamahu 
lived  with  Kaheiheimalie  and  Kekauluohi  was  horn  thence ; 
and  Kekauluohi  lived  with  Charles  Kanaina  and  thence  was 
horn  the  Chief  Wm.  C.  Lunalilo. 

“On  the  other  side  this  is  the  real  truth : Kamehameha  I. 

(after  the  birth  of  Kekauluohi)  lived  with  Kaheiheimalie  and 
thence  was  horn  Kinau;  Kinau  lived  with  M.  Kekuanaoa  and 
thence  was  horn  the  two  Kings  now  deceased.  But  in  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  Kamehameha  I.  to  Kaleimamahu  it  is  as 
follows : Keoua  lived  with  Kekuiapoiwa  thence  was  born  Ka- 

mehameha I.  Afterwards  Keoua  lived  with  Kamakaheikuli,  and 
thence  was  born  Kaleimamahu,  the  father  of  Kekauluohi.  This 
also  is  the  truth : Kamehameha  I.  lived  with  Kaekapolei  thence 
was  horn  Kaoleiohoku,  a male,  the  first  horn  of  Kamehameha  I. 
Kaoleiohoku  lived  with  Keoua,  a female,  and  thence  was  born 
Pauahi,  which  female  chief  lived  with  M.  Kekuanaoa,  thence 
was  horn  the  sister  of  the  late  King,  Ruth  Keelikolani.  Kaolei- 
ohoku further  lived  with  Luahine,  thence*  was  born  Kalani 
Pauahi. 

“Oh  people,  you  here  have  the  truth,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  chief  families  to  Kamehameha. 

“By  the  Skillful  Genealogists 

“H.  B. — By  the  foregoing  genealogical  accounts  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  Chief  Wm.  C.  Lunalilo  is  not  a descendant  of  Ka- 
mehameha I.” 

Ho  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  made  from  the  genealogi- 
cal authorities  of  the  Hawaiians.  Jarves  makes  Lunalilo  the 
grandson  of  Kaiana,  the  brother  of  Kaeo,  an  ancient  King  of 
Kauai,  and  Dibble  makes  Kaeo  the  uncle  of  Kamehameha  I. 
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and  lie  and  the  “skillful  genealogists”  agree  in  making  Lunalilo 
the  grandson  of  Kaleimamahu,  who  was  the  son  of  Keoua  and 
half  brother  to  Kamehameha  I. 

Whatever  of  truth  or  probability  the  foregoing  publication 
may  have  contained,  it  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a mean 
attack  upon  their  favorite ; and  the  secret  manner  of  its  distri- 
bution with  its  anonymous  character  added  to  this  feeling.  This 
evidence  of  opposition  unknown  in  strength  and  working  in  se- 
cret had  the  effect  very  materially  to  stimulate  the  Lunalilo 
party,  and  the  signs  of  its  power  and  growth  became  more  posi- 
tive every  day. 

As  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  for  the  Prince  increased,  ef- 
forts to  swell  it  to  the  utmost  that  it  might  sweep  away  all  oppo- 
sition assumed  a more  public  character.  The  independent  news- 
papers in  both  languages  were  covered  with  leaders  and  articles 
absolutely  committing  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  his  party, 
and  in  which  they  boldly  charged  all  opposition  in  such  positive 
terms  as  to  assume  the  enthronement  of  their  candidate  as  a 
fait  accompli  and  all  hostility  thereto  as  already  treasonable.  In 
the  streets,  and  in  the  fish  market  at  Honolulu,  where  at  certain 
times  large  numbers  of  people  congregated,  stump  orators  from 
hitching-posts  and  fish  counters  harangued  willing  listeners  and 
easily  drew  enthusiastic  applause  by  a judicious  use  of  the  magic 
word,  Luna-lilo. 

Many  who  had  hitherto  wavered  and  refrained  from  support- 
ing any  candidate,  and  some  who  had  openly  opposed  the 
Prince,  now  one  by  one  declared  in  his  favor.  These  changes 
of  base  by  which  discreet  individuals  endeavored  to  preempt  in 
the  fortunes  of  an  inevitable  destiny  caused  much  irreverent 
amusement  among  the  sagacious  ones  who  had  adhered  to  him 
from  the  first  utterance  of  his  claim. 

About  this  time  it  was  reported  that  the  rival  candidates, 
with  the  exception  of  Col.  Kalakaua,  had  waived  all  claims  to 
the  Throne  in  favor  of  Lunalilo.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  that  Queen  Emma  made  any  effort  toward  the  sov- 
ereignty or  that  she  troubled  herself  at  all  ahoufi  the  matter  or 
regarded  her  own  prospects,  and  it  conveys  a false  impression 
to  speak  of  her  as  a candidate.  And  so  far  as  definite  report 
goes,  the  same  is  true  of  Mrs.  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  forasmuch 
as  the  King  in  his  last  severe  attack  just  before  his  death,  dis- 
tinctly, hut  informally,  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  be  his 
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successor,  which  flattering  offer  she  declined. 

The  number  of  people  in  Honolulu  was  materially  increased 
during  these  days  by  additions  from  the  other  islands.  Every 
steamer  and  sailing  vessel  that  came  into  the  harbor  was  crowd- 
ed with  men,  women  and  children  attracted  thither  by  the  politi- 
cal situation  and  the  coming  funeral  of  the  late  King. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  a mass 
meeting  called  by  a number  of  white  and  native  citizens 
through  the  newspapers,  was  held  at  the  Kaumakapili  church. 
This  building  had  been  used  a number  of  times  during  the  in- 
terregnum for  political  meetings  until  it  had  acquired  a char- 
acter like  that  of  Faneuil  Hall  in  revolutionary  days.  When 
its  bell,  which  hung  in  a low  belfry  of  wood  near  the  church- 
yard gate,  was  rung  out  of  the  usual  hours,  the  natives  all 
through  the  town  would  throw  down  whatever  they  had  in  their 
hands  and  leaving  their  work  or  amusements  would  run  for  the 
church,  such  was  their  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  times. 
On  this  occasion  as  the  bell  sounded  forth  its  call,  the  people 
began  to  collect  and  at  the  appointed  time  half  an  hour  later 
the  church  was  filled  with  a dense  crowd  of  which  the  great  ma- 
jority were  Hawaiians.  The  stated  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
take  measures  for  the  election  on  the  first  of  January  called  for 
by  the  manifesto  of  Lunalilo,  and  for  such  consultation  upon 
civil  matters  and  such  expression  of  opinion  as  might  be  appro- 
priate. After  the  meeting  was  organized,  two  resolutions  were 
passed  referring  to  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne  and  the  proposed 
election  and  calling  upon  all  citizens  of  the  district  to  assemble 
at  the  polls  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  manifesto  on  the 
first  day  of  January  to  choose  their  King.  The  second  resolu- 
tion recommended  that  a committee  of  thirteen  be  chosen,  who 
should  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  election,  which 
was  immediately  acted  upon,  and  the  committee,  including  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  was  appointed  by  acclamation.  A third 
resolution  was  then  offered  which  read  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  that  this  meeting  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
the  claims  of  His  Highness  Prince  W.  C.  Lunalilo  to  the  Throne 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  the  successor  of.  His  late  Majesty 
Kamehameha  V.  and  approving  of  his  guarantee  to  restore  the 
Constitution  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  to  ‘fully  maintain 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people’  as  stated  in  his  manifesto 
of  the  16th  of  December,  1872,  express  their  hearty  support 
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of  His  said  Highness  Prince  W.  C.  Lunalilo,  as  a candidate  to 
the  Throne  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.” 

After  several  speeches  this  was  passed  with  much  applause. 
Next  followed  a motion  by  Mr.  Whitney,  editor  of  the  Kuokoa, 
a native  weekly  newspaper : 

“Resolved,  that  we  the  people  do  hereby  instruct  our  four 
Representatives  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  vote  for  Prince 
W.  C.  Lunalilo  for  King,  and  for  no  one  else.” 

This  was  instantly  adopted  with  the  most  uproarious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  Whitney  then  related  an  incident  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Prince : 

Mr.  Bingham,  who  was  about  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  asked,  “What  shall  we  call  the  child?”  “Kanaina,” 
the  father  replied,  “William  Charles  Kanaina.”  “No,”  object- 
ed his  mother,  the  noble  Kekauluohi ; “he  is  the  highest  chief 
in  all  the  islands,  therefore  his  name  shall  be  Luna-lilo,”  or 
“out  of  sight  above,”  as  Mr.  Whitney  translated  it. 

This  little  narrative  “brought  down  the  house”  in  a wonder- 
ful manner;  all  present  stood  up,  swinging  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs and  shouting  in  the  most  tumultuous  way.  The  work  of 
the  meeting  being  then  satisfactorily  accomplished,  with  three 
grand  cheers  for  Lunalilo,  the  great  audience  broke  up.  The 
effect  of  this  assembly  was  healthy  in  its  influences  upon  the 
politics  of  the  time.  It  was  significant  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
people  and  helped  to  silence  those  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a 
popular  election  for  a King. 

kalakaua’s  manifesto 

Two  days  after  the  meeting,  a manifesto  was  issued  by  Col. 
Kalakaua,  copies  of  which  were  liberally  distributed  in  Hono- 
lulu and  forwarded  to  the  other  islands.  It  was  worded  in  the 
old  figurative  and  poetical  style  and  is  interesting  as  a speci- 
men battle-call  of  the  Hawaiian  pre-civilized  age.  The  follow- 
ing is  a translation  of  this  document  : 

“O  my  people!  My  countrymen  from  Old!  Arise!  This 
is  the  voice ! 

“Ho ! all  ye  tribes.  Ho ! my  own  ancient  people ! The  peo- 
ple who  took  hold  and  built  up  the  Kingdom  of  the  Kameha- 
mehas;  from  the  first  blow  struck  at  the  water  Keomo,  to  the 
complete  union  of  the  islands  at  the  sea  beach  of  Kuloloia  (Ho- 
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nolulu).  Arise!  This  is  the  voice!  Ho!  Maui  of  Kuimeheua 
the  great!  Ho!  Maui  of  Kamalalawalu  of  Kihapiilani  also! 
Ho ! Molokai  lofty  of  Hina ! Ho ! land  of  Kaulu ! Ho ! Kauai 
of  Mano,  of  my  ancestors  gone ! Arise ! Turn  ye ! Here  is  the 
voice ! 

“Ho!  the  relatives  of  Keaweaheulu,  of  Kameeiamoku  and 
Kamanawa,  they  who  met  the  hardships,  the  hunger,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  spear  and  the  implements  of  war.  Our  blood 
flowed  first  and  our  bodies  were  scarred  in  the  creation  of  this 
House,  and  the  securing  of  the  peace  now  enjoyed.  We  created 
this  Government.  HERE  IS  THE  VOICE ! ARISE  AND 
LISTER! 

“At  this  time,  while  the  night  watch  and  the  sacred  mourn- 
ing of  affection  is  held  over  the  corpse  of  our  House-finder,  our 
last  Lord,  the  last  one  of  the  Kamehamehas — behold  the  sacred 
threshold  of  Liloa  is  shaken,  the  symbolic  chain  of  Ahaula  is 
broken,  it  is  dragged  down  by  the  unworthy,  it  is  overthrown 
and  lies  face  downward,  its  tabus  are  trodden  on;  its  sleeping 
great  one,  who  sleeps  the  long  sleep — his  tabus  are  broken. 
Thus  while  we  are  mourning  comes  a voice  grating  on  the  ear 
as  of  a howling  crowd;  disturbing  the  thoughts  of  the  hearer, 
distracting  the  mind;  it  pours  out  thus:  ‘Ho!  the  Hawaiian 

nation ! William  C.  Lunalilo,  the  son  of  Kekauluohi,  the 
daughter  of  Kamehameha  I./  &c.  A vote  to  be  taken  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1873,  for  a King  for  the  throne  of  the 
Kamehamehas. 

“O  Uli  (thou  god)  ! Regard  not  this!  It  is  not  we  who 
have  sprung  forward  to  mock  and  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
corpse  of  our  beloved  King  who  now  sleeps.  It  is  those  who 
treat  thee  with  contempt,  and  we  bid  them  farewell  forever. 

“Let  me  direct  you,  my  people.  Do  nothing  contrary  to 
the  law  or  against  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom.  Do  not  go  and 
vote,  and  do  not  trammel  the  labors  of  your  representatives ; 
it  will  be  opposing  their  authority  and  powers  on  the  8th  of 
January,  on  which  day  the  legislature  is  to  meet  and  choose 
a successor  to  the  throne.  Do  not  be  led  by  foreigners;  they 
had  no  part  in  our  hardships  in  gaining  the  country.  Do  not 
be  led  by  their  false  teachings,  as  a hog  with  a string  in  his 
nose  is  led  ignorantly  along  to  the  oven  prepared  to  cook  him. 
Stand  fast ! Stand  firm ! Be  men  and  fearless ! Give  not  up 
your  rights  and  privileges  to  others.  The  reign  of  the  Kameha- 
mehas is  ended;  the  country,  the  government  which  we  labored 
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and  strove  to  create  lias  returned  to  ns.  Be  patient  and  wait, 
my  people,  until  Kamehameha  V.  is  entombed.  The  one  ab- 
sorbing affair  before  ns, — our  last  Lord.  The  land  is  full  of 
bitterness  of  grief ; the  chiefs  are  the  same.  F or  this  reason  I 
will  be  silent  and  still,  but  my  mind  is  full  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions to  see  the  things  that  are  done  in  despite  of  our  King. 
Before  his  beloved  body  is  out  of  sight,  behold  how  his  bones 
are  mocked.  Beware,  or  the  words  of  the  Gospel  may  apply  to 
us.  ‘They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture 
they  did  cast  lots.’ 

“I  shall  not  now  speak  of  the  senseless  things  that  are  being 
done,  but  as  you  have  earnestly  pressed  me  to  present  my  views 
as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  and  for  the  good  of  the  Hawaiian 
people ; and  because  I have  an  ancient  right  to  the  throne,  from 
the  birth  of  Keaweikekahialii  over  Maui  of  Kama,  Oahu  of 
Kakuihewa  down  to  Kauai  of  Manokalanipo : therefore,  I ask 
you  to  hear  me : I am  of  the  first-born,  you  are  of  the  second- 

born  of  the  same  ancestors: 

“The  Platform  of  My  Government ! 

“1.  I shall  obey  the  advice  of  our  ancestor  of  Keaweahe- 
ulu,  my  grandfather,  which  he  gave  to  Kamehameha  I.,  to  be 
a rule  for  his  government: 

“ ‘The  old  men,  the  old  women  and  the  children  shall  lie 
in  safety  on  the  highways.’  , 

“2.  To  preserve  and  increase  the  people,  so  that  they  shall 
multiply  and  fill  the  land  with  chiefs  and  common  people. 

“3.  To  repeal  all  the  personal  taxes,  about  which  the  peo- 
ple complain. 

“4.  To  put  native  Hawaiians  into  Government  offices,  so 
as  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

“5.  The  amending  of  the  Constitution  of  1864.  The  de- 
sires of  the  people  will  he  obtained  by  a true  agreement  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  occupant  of  the  throne. 

“Beware  of  the  Constitution  of  1852  and  the  false  teach- 
ings of  the  foreigners  who  are  now  grasping  to  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  if  W.  C.  Lunalilo  ascends  the  throne. 
In  this  way  the  country  narrowly  escaped  in  1853,  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  Constitution  of  1852.  It  was  when  Kameha- 
meha III.  was  sick  that  he  was  urged  to  sign  the  transfer  of  the 
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country  to  America.  Do  not  listen  to  the  deceiver ! Do  not 
slight  my  words ! As  we  are  now  in  a time  of  mourning,  I am 
therefore  brief,  not  to  tire  you,  and  that  you  may  he  sure  of 
the  warning  voice  which  now  echoes  on  all  sides.  After  my 
lamented  lord  and  father  is  buried,  I shall  again  issue  my  views 
with  bravery  and  without  flinching  and  subserviency. 

“Let  the  sound  of  voices  be  hushed. 

“Rest  ye,  oh  people; 

“The  tabu  is  kept. 

“Wait  until  my  voice  is  again  raised,  and  ponder  well  upon 
what  is  here  said.  Ho!  ye  women,  my  family,  turn  ye  your 
husbands  and  tell  them  not  to  part  with  the  rights  of  our  an- 
cestors. And  tell  them  to  he  ready  when  I call  again ! 

“In  the  inspiring  words  of  our  forefathers,  a call  to  guard 
well  our  rights  now  threatened,  then 

“Arise  O people  ! 

“To  the  front ! 

“Drink  the  waters  of  bitterness ! 

“David  Kalakaua.” 

“Honolulu,  Dec.  28,  1872.” 

It  was  of  no  use.  This  elaborate  message  fell  upon  the  com- 
munity without  effect.  It  was  a failure  as  a proclamation  and 
only  valuable  as  a curiosity.  The  time  had  passed  for  attempts 
of  such  a nature  against  the  widespread  feeling  for  Lunalilo. 
After  his  master-stroke, — his  liberal  manifesto,  with  his  pre- 
vious popularity,  something  more  than  a printed  circular  was 
essential  for  successful  opposition.  This  effort  of  the  Colonel, 
made  just  before  the  first  of  January,  was  without  doubt  in- 
tended to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  carrying  out  of  the  election 
on  that  day. 


THE  PEEBISCITUM. 

The  committee  of  thirteen,  were  not  idle  after  their  appoint- 
ment at  the  meeting  of  the  26th  of  December.  Prominent  ad- 
vertisements and  posters  in  both  languages  proclaimed  to  the 
people  of  the  district  the  necessary  information  and  called  upon 
all  Hawaiians,  native  born  and  naturalized,  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  age  of  majority  for  men,  to  cast  their  ballots  for  their 
King  at  the  polls  of  the  people,  upon  the  first  of  January.  In 
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the  late  regime  a property  qualification  had  been  a condition  of 
the  voting  privilege,  but  on  this  occasion  citizenship  was  the 
only  requirement. 

There  were  still,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  enemies  and 
skeptics  who  sneered  at  the  enterprise  and  prophesied  a failure. 
They  asserted  that  the  people  would  not  respond,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  partisans,  and  that  their  vote,  even  though 
unanimous,  would  express  nothing  as  regarded  national  senti- 
ment. These  individuals,  moulded  under  the  ideas  of  the  late 
despotic  reign,  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  principle  of  civil 
power  originating  with  the  people  or  to  understand  the  force  of 
united  popular  will;  and  they  doubted  the  influence  of  the 
election  even  if  it  should  be  universally  attended. 

The  first  of  January  arrived  and  being  a national  holiday, 
the  only  business  carried  on  was  that  of  voting.  Even  the  usual 
festive  observances  of  the  day  were  neglected  for  the  one  mat- 
ter of  absorbing  interest.  Early  in  the  forenoon  a crowd  had 
gathered  at  the  polling  place  and  the  balloting  went  quietly  and 
rapidly  on,  and  in  a manner  full  of  earnestness  and  determina- 
tion, many  prominent  citizens  and  high  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment depositing  their  ballots  along  with  humble  Hawaiians 
fresh  from  their  ancestral  taro-patches.  In  the  afternoon  the 
voting  slackened  somewhat,  and  the  crowd  around  the  polls  were 
alternately  instructed  and  amused  by  the  delphic  utterances  of 
impromptu  stump  orators  who  found  it  easy  work  to  sway  the 
popular  mind  in  favor  of  the  hero  of  the  day.  There  was  little 
or  no  open  electioneering  for  Col.  Kalakaua,  and  the  supporters 
of  Prince  Lunalilo  seemed  to  have  things  all  their  own  way. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a company  of  the  Household 
Troops  marched  to  the  polls  and  deposited  their  ballots.  At 
five  o’clock  the  voting  ceased  and  the  crowd  who  had  passed  the 
day  in  unfailing  good  nature,  remained  to  hear  the  result. 
Every  minute  increased  its  numbers  till  at  half-past  six,  when 
the  counting  of  the  ballots  was  completed,  the  street  was  filled 
with  a dense  mass  of  people,  natives  and  foreigners,  quietly 
waiting  for  the  announcement  of  the  vote. 

When  the  judges  of  the  election  came  out  at  last  and  pro- 
claimed the  casting  of  a number  of  ballots,  larger  than  had  ever 
been  polled  in  the  district  during  the  late  reign,  and  all  for 
Prince  Lunalilo,  the  feelings  of  the  listening  crowd  broke  forth 
in  repeated  and  enthusiastic  shouts  which  rang  from  the  street, 
where  they  stood  almost  unobservable  in  the  gathering  darkness 
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of  the  night,  and  proclaimed  the  news  of  the  victory  far  and 
wide  over  the  city.  The  excitement  of  the  people  was  intense 
and  they  were  in  a mood  to  finish  the  wTork  of  conferring  roy- 
alty by  immediately  marching  in  a body  to  the  residence  of  the 
Prince,  in  order  to  carry  him  to  the  Palace  of  Iolani  and  install 
him  there  as  King  by  popular  acclamation.  But  the  Prince 
having  feared  some  manifestation  of  this  kind  had  sent  word 
to  the  judges  of  election  that  they  should  request  the  people  to 
go  quietly  home  and  wait  till  the  election  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, after  which  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  them  at  the 
Palace.  An  uproarious  cheer  was  their  answer  and  then  the 
main  part  of  the  concourse  started  off  through  the  streets,  hal- 
looing and  singing,  as  noisy  and  demonstrative  a rabble  as  the 
town  had  often  seen. 

The  returns  from  the  other  islands  exhibited  similar  una- 
nimity and  enthusiasm  in  almost  every  elective  district.  The 
whole  nation  with  but  a few  scattering  exceptions,  had  united 
in  nominating  Lunalilo  for  King. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ELECTION  FOE  KING. 

As  the  eighth  of  J anuary  drew  near,  rumors  began  to  cir- 
culate to  the  effect  that  Col.  Kalakaua  was  making  every  ef- 
fort to  influence  the  legislators  in  his  favor,  and  much  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  lest  the  election  of  the  1st  should  be  reversed  by 
the  action  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  case  there  seemed  little 
doubt  but  that  serious  civil  disorder  would  ensue.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  the  6th,  these  rumors  developed  into  definite 
reports,  and  it  was  stated  that  Hon.  Mr.  Kipi,  a member  from 
Hawaii  of  considerable  influence,  had  been  gained  over  by  Col. 
Kalakaua.  Later  in  the  evening  several  more  members  were  re- 
ported to  have  followed  Mr.  Kipi. 

Kalakaua  had  staked  his  hopes  on  the  legislative  election. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  entered  the  election  of  the  first  of 
January  as  a candidate,  but  simply  strove  by  his  proclamation 
and  in  other  ways  to  cause  its  failure. 

Tuesday  had  been  appointed  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  King, 
but  after  the  troops  and  people  began  to  assemble  for  the  pro- 
cession, the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  on  the  mountains 
through  the  morning  darkened  the  whole  sky  and  poured  down 
a copious  shower  which  scattered  the  gathered  mourners  and 
caused  the  funeral  to  be  postponed  until  Saturday.  In  the 
evening  the  accounts  of  the  recreancy  of  Representatives  became 
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more  definite  and  alarming,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
election  of  the  Prince  could  be  carried,  especially  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a considerable  number  of  the  Nobles  were  unfavor- 
able to  him.  The  excitement  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  both 
among  natives  and  foreigners  was  great,  and  the  morrow  was 
awaited  with  anxious  foreboding. 

The  eighth  of  January  opened  with  a bright,  calm  morning. 
All  business  was  given  up  to  the  one  work  of  the  day, — the  set- 
tlement of  the  succession  to  the  throne.  During  the  forenoon 
the  streets  were  filled  with  groups  of  people  of  all  classes  and 
races,  eagerly  talking  over  the  coming  event.  The  latest  rumors 
as  to  the  position  of  the  different  Representatives  were  discussed 
with  discouraging  conclusions.  The  Nobles  were  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  public  opinion,  but  without  brightening  the  pros- 
pect. Actual  fighting  was  regarded  as  inevitable  should  the 
election  reverse  the  vote  of  the  1st.  Many  prepared  themselves 
for  emergencies  by  arming. 

Early  in  the  morning  Prince  Lunalilo,  with  a number  of 
his  friends,  debated  the  prospects  of  the  day  and  the  possible 
results.  Little  satisfaction  was  gained  from  this  consultation. 
They  were  unable  to  count  enough  undoubted  supporters  in  the 
Assembly  to  ensure  the  election.  The  Prince  was  grave  and 
anxious.  He  was  aware  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  that  it 
was  their  resolute  determination  to  greet  him  as  King  that  day. 
No  one  could  divine  all  that  might  happen. 

At  the  same  time  quite  a different  scene  was  taking  place 
at  Kalakaua’s  house.  The  gallant  Colonel  was  preparing  him- 
self and  his  friends  for  the  fortunes  of  the  day  over  the  viands 
of  a well-appointed  breakfast,  to  which  a number  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  others  had  been  invited.  The  affair  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a political  move,  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention,  the  meal  passed  off  in  an  ordinary  manner  and 
little  was  said  about  the  claims  of  the  rivals  to  the  throne.  The 
number  present  was  small. 

Noon  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature 
and  as  it  drew  near  the  current  of  movement  in  the  streets  tend- 
ed toward  the  court  house;  many  of  the  crowd  were  armed  with 
stones  and  cudgels  and  some  with  revolvers,  borne  with  a grim 
determination  to  see  the  question  settled  immediately  and  their 
choice  proclaimed  as  King  in  one  way  if  not  in  another.  They 
thronged  into  the  court  house  square  and  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, where  they  quietly  waited  for  such  instruction  as  events 
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might  afford.  When  the  doors  of  the  audience  division  of  the 
legislative  hall  were  opened,  those  nearest  thronged  in  and  filled 
it  at  once.  At  noon  the  Assembly  was  called  to  order.  Nearly 
all  of  the  members  were  in  their  seats.  A few  moments  later 
a tumultuous  cheering  from  the  crowd  optside  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince,  who  had  walked  over  from  his  residence 
with  two  or  three  friends.  When  he  entered  the  hall,  the  au- 
dience arose  and  welcomed  him  with  hearty  shouts. 

Business  was  opened  by  the  presentation  and  reading  by  the 
Cabinet  of  the  late  King  of  documents  relating  to  his  demise 
and  to  their  subsequent  official  action.  The  motion  was  then 
made  that  the  Legislature  proceed  immediately  to  the  election 
of  a king  from  among  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom,  according  to 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  a vacancy  in  the  succes- 
sion ; when  this  was  passed,  Lunalilo  left  the  hall,  and  awaited 
the  result  in  an  adjoining  room.  As  the  members  had  taken 
their  seats  they  had  each  received  an  autograph  letter  from  Col. 
Kalakaua,  stating  his  claim  to  the  throne  as  being  a member  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  line  of  Hawaiian  chieftains,  and  re- 
questing their  votes  in  the  ensuing  election.  The  letter  was 
manly  in  its  tone  and  couched  in  simple  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage quite  different  from  his  gorgeous  manifesto  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December.  He  was  not  present  through  the  proceed- 
ings, but  remained  at  the  Palace  with  the  military  on  guard 
over  the  still  unburied  corpse  of  the  late  King.  Another  paper 
printed  over  the  signature  of  “The  People”  was  also  distributed 
among  the  members  reminding  them  of  the  national  decision 
of  New  Year’s  day  and  suggesting  that  they  should  all  sign 
their  names  to  their  ballots  that  it  might  be  known  who,  if  any, 
should  try  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

For  the  more  successful  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion,  Mr. 
Simon  Kaai,  member  from  Hawaii,  made  the  extraordinary 
motion  that  each  member  should  sign  his  name  to  the  back  of 
his  ballot.  After  some  trifling  opposition  from  Mr.  Kipi  and 
one  or  two  others,  the  motion  was  carried  with  little  or  no  dis- 
sent in  the  show  of  hands.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  threaten- 
ing and  determined  aspect  of  the  concourse  of  people  in  and 
around  the  building  awed  the  positive  opposition,  which  cer- 
tainly existed,  into  apparent  compliance. 

The  balloting  took  place  immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  The  members  being  called  off  by  the  clerk  went 
up  one  by  one  to  the  table  and  deposited  their  votes.  Then  one 
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of  the  tellers  read  them  off  with  the  signatures  endorsed  upon 
them.  It  was  a thrilling  moment.  The  audience  in  the  hall 
and  the  great  crowd  outside  were  as  silent  as  the  grave  and  al- 
most breathless  with  excitement.  The  first  ballot  was  told  off 
“Lunalilo  for  King.”  The  next  was  the  same;  and  the  next. 
As  each  one  was  reported,  the  result  was  signalled  by  those  who 
thronged  the  open  windows  to  the  people  below.  So  the  telling 
went  on  in  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  great  assembly,  till  as  the 
number  reached  a bare  majority  and  thus  far  all  for  Lunalilo, 
a cheer  came  up  from  the  grounds,  and,  gathering  strength, 
burst  in  a deafening  roar  which  rose  and  fell  like  the  crisis  of 
a storm ; the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  took  up  the  refrain  and  the 
streets  leading  into  the  square  sent  on  their  answering  shouts. 
Kever  before  had  the  capital  been  the  scene  of  equal  enthusiasm. 
The  whole  city  echoed  with  the  triumphant  acclamations,  and 
suburbanites  miles  away  listened  to  the  hearty  welcome  of  the 
new  King. 

When  the  counting  of  ballots  was  over  in  the  hall,  showing 
a unanimous  vote  for  Lunalilo,  the  audience  arose  and  hailed 
the  result  in  a manner  which  was  an  echo  of  the  outside  enthu- 
siasm. In  a few  minutes  the  King  appeared  on  the  western 
balcony  of  the  court  house  and  was  vociferously  welcomed  by 
the  dense  throng  of  his  new  subjects  below.  He  made  a short 
speech  both  in  the  Hawaiian  and  English  languages ; and  then, 
dispensing  with  the  carriages  that  were  awaiting  him,  set  out 
for  Iolani,  the  Palace,  on  foot ; hut  he  did  not  go  alone ; there 
was,  indeed,  no  military  cortege;  no  drums  and  bugles  an- 
nounced his  progress ; no  uniforms  and  feathers  lent  their  glory 
to  this  triumphal  march.  Bareheaded  and  reverently  the  King 
walked,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  at  his  side,  while 
the  people  did  him  honorable  escort.  The  great  crowd  who  gave 
him  his  first  welcome  as  King,  surged  around  him  in  solid  mass 
as  he  went,  and  thus  the  imposing  procession  moved  through  the 
streets,  citizens  all,  vanguard  and  rearguard  and  heralded  only 
by  the  hearty  hurrahs  of  the  populace. 

When  night  came  the  town  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  a 
huge  torchlight  procession,  organized  by  the  patriotic  German 
club,  wound  its  dazzling  way  through  the  place  for  hours. 

THE  CORONATION THE  FUNERAL. 

The  thirty  days  are  almost  over.  Their  work  is  accom- 
plished. Hawaiian  citizenship  is  vindicated.  A step  upward 
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is  achieved.  It  remains  but  to  mention  the  attendant  ceremo- 
nies of  the  opening  of  the  new  regime  and  the  closing  of  the 
old. 

The  morning  comes  with  the  usual  tropic  brilliancy.  The 
whole  community  is  astir.  Everybody  is  out  for  the  grateful 
work  of  the  day.  Flags  flutter  gaily  from  staffs  and  masts.  The 
interior  of  the  great  stone' church  shines  with  flags  and  flowers. 
The  people,  their  guests, — the  commissioners,  navymen  and 
strangers  from  other  lands, — their  nobles  and  rulers,  them- 
selves, the  king-makers,  with  their  wives  and  children  gather 
in  the  pews  and  galleries  and  throng  the  aisles  and  fill  the 
church-yard.  The  soldiery  of  the  kingdom  make  a lane  to  the 
church  door.  At  noon  the  King  with  a few  officials  of  high  rank 
and  attended  by  the  glittering  staff  of  the  late  king,  comes  on 
foot  to  the  church  and  passes  up  the  aisle  to  the  platform;  his 
arrival  is  greeted  with  acclamations.  The  ceremony  is  rather 
like  the  inauguration  of  a president  than  the  coronation  of  a 
king.  The  Hawaiians  have  no  ancestral  crown,  but  the  splendid 
emblem  of  sovereignty,  the  royal  feather  robe,  is  laid  over  the 
throne,  and  seated  upon  its  shining  folds,  Lunalilo  the  King  re- 
ceives the  glad  recognition  of  his  subjects,  while  discharges  of 
artillery  from  Punchbowl  and  the  men-of-war  add  their  loud 
acclaim.  After  the  oath  of  office  is  sworn,  the  King  delivers 
addresses  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  in  both  languages. 
It  is  an  impressive  scene;  the  young  King,  dressed  in  plain 
black,  with  his  fine  and  commanding  figure  and  dignified  bear- 
ing, surrounded  by  the  attendant  officials  in  brilliant  uniforms, 
and  the  enthusiastic  assembly  in  holiday  attire.  The  aid  and 
blessing  of  the  King  of  Kings  is  besought  in  earnest  words  of 
prayer,  and  then  the  venerable  old  church  is  left  to  its  own 
week-day  solitude. 

Again  the  city  is  wholly  given  up  to  rejoicing.  Again  as 
the  sun  goes  down,  lights  flash  from  villa  and  cottage  and  the 
army  of  torches  drives  the  night  before  it  through  the  streets. 

One  more  day.  The  remains  of  His  late  Majesty  are  on 
the  way  to  their  unseasonable  burial.  The  procession  is  impos- 
ing with  military  display,  and  well-appointed  arrangements. 
Home  and  foreign  officials  tread  the  dead  march  in  their  places 
with  manner  of  appropriate  solemnity.  Stately  kahilis  move 
in  gloomy  majesty  around  the  funeral  car.  Out  from  under  the 
black  pall  which  half  hides  the  splendid  coffin,  flashes  the  golden 
sheen  of  the  royal  feather  cloak.  The  national  band  laments  the 
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dead  in  classic  strains  from  the  old  masters.  And  yet  few  un- 
official mourners  follow  the  pageant.  The  people  are  there  as 
spectators  mainly  and  line  the  roadside  instead  of  making  a part 
of  the  procession.  Joy  rather  than  sorrow  is  the  popular  expres- 
sion, and  as  the  new  King  passes  as  chief  mourner,  scarce  can 
the  shouts  of  the  roadside  throngs  be  restrained  in  spite  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  When  the  funeral  ceremonies  are 
ended,  the  last  prayer  said,  the  volleys  fired,  the  black  kahilis 
placed  standing  before  the  Mausoleum  door,  then  the  prevailing 
joy  and  gladness  break  forth  and  Lunalilo  rides  back  to  his  Pal- 
ace and  the  duties  of  his  reign  with  the  jubilant  acclaim  of  a 
spontaneous  ovation  of  his  subjects. 
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The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1 894 

BY  FRANCIS  M.  HATCH 


An  important  and  vital  chapter  in  the  story  of  Hawaii  is 
that  of  the  events  surrounding  the  holding  of  the  convention, 
which  was  provided  for  by  a law  enacted  by  the  councils  of  the 
Provisional  Government  in  1894,  to  frame  a constitution,  and 
establish  a government  on  permanent  lines,  for  Hawaii. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  March,  1893,  having 
withdrawn  from  consideration  by  the  Senate  the  annexation 
treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  by  President  Harrison,  and 
having  received  a confidential  report  Horn  M!r.  James  H. 
Blount,  who  had  been  sent  to  Hawaii  as  the  President’s  per- 
sonal representative,  had  announced  that  he  held  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  had  no  legal  existence;  that  the  Queen 
had  been  deprived  of  her  throne  in  part  by  the  action  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  held  it  his  duty 
to  restore  her. to  the  throne.  That  purpose  he  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out.  The  first  news  of  this  intention  which 
reached  Honolulu  came  in  an  Australian  newspaper.  The 
news  had  been  given  out  in  Washington  on  the  supposition  that 
by  that  time  the  directions  of  the  President  had  been  carried 
into  effect  by  his  resident  Minister,  Mr.  Albert  T.  Willis. 

Immediately  another  of  the  mass-meetings,  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  proceedings  of  the  supporters  of  the  Provision- 
al Government,  gathered  itself  together.  It  was  purely  spon- 
taneous, with  no  cut-and-dried  programme;  the  speeches  were 
entirely  extemporaneous;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  meeting 
was  that  of  consultation  rather  than  denunciation.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  the  business  men  of  the  town  and  of  its  mechanics 
and  workmen  without  distinction  of  race.  There  was  no  noisy 
enthusiasm.  The  meeting  was  a solemn  one,  the  consciousness 
that  a great  crisis  had  arrived  was  impressed  upon  all  before 
coming  together.  In  fact  it  was  a town  meeting  in  the  best 
Hew  England  sense;  of  the  kind  which  were  common  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  As  the  meeting  progressed  a wave  of 
indignation  took  possession  of  it.  This  was  addressed  not  so 
much  to  the  policy  of  restoration,  as  to  the  assumption  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  that  the  matter  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  an  arbitrator.  This  was  wholly  gratuitous, 
and  had  in  it  such  evident  intent  unfairly  to  hold  Mr.  Dole  and 
his  associates  up  to  public  odium  in  case  they  should  not  sub- 
mit, as  persons  who  would  not  stand  by  an  award  which  had 
happened  to  go  against  them,  that  denunciation  of  this  feature 
became  as  emphatic  as  the  limits  of  extemporaneous  thought 
would  permit.  One  speaker  argued  that  the  recognition  which 
had  been  accorded  by  President  Harrison  to  the  Provisional 
Government  gave  to  that  government  a status  before  the  world 
which  could  not  be  recalled  by  a successor  of  the  President; 
that  in  fact  that  recognition  was  as  irrevocable  as  the  procla- 
mation of  emancipation.  This  view  subsequently  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  added  a supplemental  statement  to  Senator  Mor- 
gan’s report. 

The  demand  of  the  President  was  not  limited  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States.  For  some  days  shore  leave  had  been  suspended  on  the 
U.S.S.  “Philadelphia.”  The  few  men  who  came  ashore  were 
in  landing  rig,  with  leggings  and  other  equipment  not  worn  in 
the  usual  routine  of  life  aboard  ship.  Small  arms,  field  pieces 
and  other  shore  outfit  were  piled  upon  the  decks,  and  all  boats 
were  in  the  water.  This  obvious  preparation  for  invasion  was 
met  by  barricading  the  Executive  building  with  sandbags,  and 
posting  a guard  to  signal  to  headquarters  the  start  of  the  boats 
for  the  shore.  That  this  was  not  an  empty  show  of  force  is 
proved  by  a letter  from  the  British  Minister  to  Mr.  Dole.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  official’s  means  of  information,  from  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  at  Washington  and  from  Downing  street,  were 
accurate  and  up  to  the  moment.  Any  merely  scare  programme 
of  the  Executive  in  Washington  would  not  have  called  forth 
this  letter.  Major  Wodehouse  on  December  18,  1893,  wrote: 
“Sir,  I have  the  honour  to  inform  your  excellency  that  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  necessary  at  any  moment  to  land  a 
“force  from  H.B.M.’s  Ship  ‘Champion’  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
“nishing  a guard  for  His  Brittanic  Majesty’s  Legation,  I ask 
“you  to  be  good  enough  to  give  orders  to  the  officers  in  command 
“of  the  troops  of  the  Hawaiian  Provisional  Government  not  to 
“offer  any  obstruction  to  the  landing  of  such  force.”  This  is  the 
language  used  when  a state  of  war  is  actually  occurring. 

Though  the  President’s  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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Queen  had  failed  for  the  time  being,  the  situation  was  one  of 
great  peril.  It  was  evident  that  during  the  three  remaining 
years  of  President  Cleveland’s  term,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment could  hope  for  no  aid  from  the  United  States  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  The  provisional  form 
of  government  had  had  its  day.  Its  very  form  invited  inter- 
ference from  abroad.  The  occasion  called  for  a further  grant 
of  power  from  the  brave  men  from  whom,  as  President  Dole 
informed  Minister  Willis,  he  had  derived  the  powers  he  was 
exercising  as  the  head  of  the  Hawaiian  government.  The  idea 
of  a permanent  form  of  government  gained  favor.  A law  was 
enacted  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a convention 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a constitution  and  estab- 
lishing a Pepublic  on  permanent  lines.  The  convention  was 
frankly  a war  measure  in  part.  It  was  considered  that  a Pe- 
public, if  it  should  receive  recognition  from  the  great  powers, 
would  be  in  a much  stronger  position,  and  could  not  be  wiped 
out  by  act  of  the  President  alone.  At  least  authority  wbuld 
have  to  he  obtained  from  Congress  to  attack  it.  This  came  to 
pass  exactly  as  hoped.  The  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  proclaimed. 
Pull  recognition  from  abroad  followed  promptly  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  note  from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  departing  from 
mere  formality,  had  some  cordial  expression  touching  antici- 
pated annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  convention  assembled  May  30th,  1894.  Its  delibera- 
tion extended  over  a period  of  thirty-five  days,  having  held 
twenty-four  sittings.  The  constitution  which  was  the  child  of 
its  deliberations  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Hawaiian 
constitution  which  had  been  considered  in  convention. 

The  constitution  of  1852  was  the  voluntary  grant  of  Ka- 
mehameha  III.  By  it  he  stripped  himself  of  a large  part  of 
the  despotic  power  he  had  inherited  from  Kamehameha  I.,  the 
conqueror.  A convention  was  called  in  1864  to  frame  a new 
constitution.  Kamehameha  V.,  not  liking  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  tiring  of  the  protracted  debates,  dismissed  the  con- 
vention and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1864,  drawn  to  suit 
himself.  The  revision  in  1887,  as  stated,  w!as  procured  by 
force. 

The  convention  was  cosmopolitan  in  membership  and  rep- 
resented a wide  field  of  views;  from  conservative,  which  wfes 
in  large  preponderance,  to  a rather  extreme  Socialistic  stand 
on  the  part  of  an  American  member  of  German  descent.  Of 
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the  thirty-five  members,  six  were  native  Hawaiian,  fourteen 
Hawaiian-born  Americans,  four  Americans,  six  British,  two 
German,  three  Portuguese. 

The  press  of  the  day  commented  upon  the  absence  from  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  British  Minister,  who  declined  the 
invitation  to  be  present.  The  occasion  Was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  H.  S.  H.,  and  staff;  Captain 
Barker,  U.S.S.  “Philadelphia” ; the  Captain  of  the  Japanese 
warship  “Takahiho”;  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Hawaii;  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurston,  Hawaiian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton ; and  Mr.  R.  W.  Irwin,  Hawaiian  Minister  at  Tokyo. 

Many  advanced  ideas  were  submitted  to  the  convention, 
among  others  a petition  for  woman  suffrage.  The  International 
Schutzen  Club,  describing  itself  as  “nucleus  of  a future  vast 
political  organization”  (apparently  a forerunner  of  the  I.  W. 
W.’s)  asked  to  put  itself  on  record  in  a long  petition  setting 
out  its  views.  They  were  willing  to  grant  woman  suffrage  if 
women,  being  given  men’s  privileges,  accept  men’s  hardships; 
and  shoulder  arms  and  do  military  duty  in  time  of  riot  and 
war.  (This  would  not  meet  Lord  Kitchener’s  views.)  They 
also  objected  to  a property  qualification  for  Senators  because 
“class  legislation”  was  “the  gridiron  with  which  monopolists 
would  burn  the  mark  of  the  serf  deep  in  the  flesh  of  free  men.” 

President  Hole,  in  his  closing  remarks  at  the  session  held 
after  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  and  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  had  been  publicly  proclaimed,  which  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  J uly  4th,  referred  to  the  fact  that  rumors  of  attack 
upon  the  convention  had  been  persistent  and  most  circumstan- 
tial, but  had  had  no  influence  upon  the  quiet  routine  followed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Also  that  an  unexpected 
result  had  followed  in  that  as  the  meetings  of  the  convention 
had  been  reported  in  the  press  a great  wave  of  sympathy  seemed 
to  have  swept  the  United  States. 

The  convention  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  accusation  that 
the  Provisional  Government  consisted  of  eighteen  men  repre- 
senting nobody.  That  a convention  of  delegates  could  be  for- 
mally convened  and  could  conduct  its  deliberations  over  a period 
of  thirty  days  without  protest  from  any  quarter  established  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  had  taken  its 
place  in  the  world  without  disorder  and  without  show  of  armed 
force.  It  was  a government  accepted  by  the  community. 

The  issue  of  overpowering  importance  before  the  convention, 
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which  put  all  other  questions  in  the  shade,  was  that  of  the  quali- 
fications of  voters.  Royalists  were  squarely  barred  out.  All 
other  voters  who  were  qualified  under  the  previous  constitution, 
who  might  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Republic,  were  admitted 
to  the  lists.  This  settled  the  question  as  to  native  HaWaiians. 
They  could  hold  aloof  or  could  come  in  at  any  time,  individually 
or  in  groups,  as  they  saw  fit.  But  the  difficulty  did  not  stop 
there.  Mr.  Dole  had  hardly  been  seated  in  office  when,  on  the 
23d  of.  March,  1893,  he  was  confronted  with  a demand  from 
Mr.  Fujii  Saburo,  Japanese  Consul-General  and  Diplomatic 
agent,  that  the  vote  should  be  given  to  all  the  Japanese  in  the 
country.  The  tone  was  peremptory,  the  note  closing  with  the 
statement  that  “the  Japanese  government  trusts  that  there  will 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  answering  this  communication.” 

Here  was  a thunderbolt  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
issue  was  of  far  more  serious  importance  than  that  of  the  res- 
toration of  monarchy.  Gentlemen  who  cry  for  peace  at  any 
price,  and  are  distressed  at  the  thought  of  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  a proud  nation,  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  acceding  to  the  demand.  But  to  accede,  at  that  moment  in 
Hawaiian  history,  would  have  hoisted  automatically  the  J apan- 
ese  flag  over  Hawaii.  In  order  to  be  able  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  a brief  review  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  Japan  and  Hawaii  is  necessary.  What 
follows  is  entirely  from  the  records  of  the  Hawaiian  Foreign 
Office,  now  preserved  by  the  Archives  Commission. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  countries  began  with  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  in  1871. 

Scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  led  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Bishop, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  request  an  investigation  by  the 
Hawaiian  Consul  in  Tokyo  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such 
laborers  from  Japan.  This  was  in  January,  1874.  Nothing 
came  of  it. 

In  Septemoer,  1879,  John  M.  Kapena,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  took  up  the  same  subject,  going  deeply  into  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Harlan  T.  Lillibridge,  Hawaiian  Consul-General  at 
Tokio. 

On  January  18th,  1881,  William  Lowthian  Green,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  notified  the  Hawaiian  Consul-General  in 
Japan  that  His  Majesty,  Kalakaua,  would  visit  Japan  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  of  the  world,  and  would  be  accompanied  by 
William  Nevins  Armstrong,  Royal  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
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tion.  Mr.  Armstrong  initiated  negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
government  looking  to  the  forming  of  a supplementary  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  labor  emigration  from  Japan  to  Hawaii. 

In  1882  the  matter  was  followed  up,  John  M.  Kapena  being 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  the  Mikado  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary for  the  sole  purpose  of  continuing  the  negotiations  for 
labor  immigration. 

In  1883,  Col.  C.  P.  Iaukea,  returning  via  Asia  from  mis- 
sions to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  spe- 
cially accredited  to  the  Court  at  Japan  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, etc.,  etc.,  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Walter  Murray  Gib- 
son, then  Hawaiian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  December 
1st,  1883,  instructed  him  as  follows : “You  will  please  impress 
“upon  the  mind  of  the  Minister  the  very  exceptional  character 
“of  these  proposals,  and  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  high 
“value  His  Majesty’s  government  place  upon  the  friendly  al- 
uliance  between  this  country  and  Japan,  and  upon  the  Japanese 
“race  as  a re-populating  element” 

On  April  1st,  1884,  Mr.  Gibson  writes  to  P.  W.  Irwin,  Ha- 
waiian Consul-General  in  Japan:  “I  beg  you  will  not  relax 

“your  efforts  to  secure  the  immigration  to  which  His  Majesty’s 
“government  attaches  so  much  importance  as  a national  object” 
On  July  1,  1884,  Mr.  Gibson  writes  to  Mr.  Irwin:  “I  have 
“enclosed  private  letter  to  Count  Inouye.” 

On  May  28,  1885,  Mr.  Irwin  wrote  to  Count  Inouye:  “The 
“Hawaiian  Government  will  be  responsible  for  wages  of  volun- 
tary passengers  during  the  period  of  guarantee,  25%  of  the 
“same  to  be  deposited  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  bear 
“interest  at  5%.  All  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Japanese 
“Consul.” 

On  July  22,  1885,  Mr.  Gibson  wrote  to  Count  Inouye:  “I 
“desire  in  the  first  place  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  owing 
“to  the  strong  desire  of  Hawaii  to  settle  upon  her  soil  a kin- 
“dred  and  kindly  people,  like  the  Japanese,  this  government  is 
“most  anxious  to  meet  the  views  and  requirements  of  Japan  on 
“all  points. 

“The  next  point  upon  which  your  Excellency’s  letter  touches 
“is  that  of  Chinese  immigration  into  Hawaii.” 

(Report  Min.  of  For.  Aff.  1886,  pp.  cxlv  and  cxlvii.) 

On  (Feb.  1,  1886)  the  20th  day  of  the  1st  mo.  of  the  19th 
year  of  Meeji,  Count  Inouye  writes  to  Irwin:  “The  several 

“engagements  which  His  I.  J.  Majesty’s  government  desire  to 
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“have  remain  undisturbed  by  the  convention  are: 

“1.  Note  from  yon  to  myself,  May  28th,  1885. 

“2.  Precis  of  two  interviews,  July  18th  and  July  25th, 
“1885,  between  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  K.  Inouye. 

“3.  Note  from  Mr.  Gibson  to  myself,  July  22,  1885. 

“4.  Note  from  Mr.  Gibson  to  K.  Inouye,  July  25,  1885.” 

He  further  states.  “It  is  due  to  frankness,  etc.,  to  point 
“out  to  you  the  desire  of  H.  I.  J.  Govmt.  to  obtain  prior  to  the 
“conclusion  of  an  Emigration  Convention  a categorical  confirm- 
ation of  the  guarantees  already  given  by  His  Hawaiian  Majes- 
ty’s government,  and  an  equally  definite  acceptance  of  the  sub- 
sidiary engagement  formulated  in  this  connection.” 

On  January  21,  1886,  Mr.  R.  W.  Irwin,  Hawaiian  Consul- 
General  at  Tokio,  wrote  to  Count  Inouye:  “I  accept  unreserv- 
edly the  terms  and  conditions  laid  down  in  Your  Excellency’s 
“communication  of  yesterday,  and  am  prepared  to  sign  the  Emi- 
gration Convention.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Count 
Ionuye  March  5th,  1886 : “Mr.  Irwin  has  called  my  attention 
“to  the  letter  addressed  by  Your  Excellency  to  him  on  the  20th 
“of  January  last  in  which  your  Excellency  stipulates  for  the 
“acknowledgment  by  His  Majesty’s  government  of  certain  obli- 
gations embodied  in  documents  therein  referred  to  as  a prelim- 
inary to  the  signature  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Irwin  unre- 
servedly accepted  these  stipulations  and  I have  now  the  honor 
“to  accept  his  engagement  and  to  confirm  on  the  part  of  His 
“Majesty’s  government  the  several  subsidiary  agreements  re- 
“f erred  to  insofar  as  may  be  consonant  with  the  constitution  of 
“the  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty’s  treaty  obligations  with  For- 
“eign  Powers. 

(Report  Min.  of  For.  Aff.,  1886,  p.  clxx.) 

On  the  ist  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  18th  year  of  Meiji, 
Count  Okuma  writes  to  Mr.  Irwin  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  his  letter  of  May  28,  1885,  and  saying: 

“I  accept  your  assurances  in  these  regards  as  well  as  in  other 
“particulars  specified  in  your  communication  as  an  authorized 
“statement  of  the  obligations  which  your  government  assumes 
“in  the  premises,  and  I shall  regard  the  understanding  as  bind- 
ing on  our  respective  governments,  subject  to  the  right  of 
“revoking  the  same  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  specifi- 
cally reserved  to  me.” 

Then  followed  the  signing  of  the  Labor  Convention  between 
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the  two  countries.  It  was  promulgated  in  Hawaii  on  March 
8th,  1886.  Emigration  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  began  shortly 
after,  and  was  continued  under  the  terms  of  the  convention 
until  1914.  The  Japanese  population  in  Hawaii  was  increased 
from  approximately  40  in  1885  to  20,000  in  1894. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Convention  it  can  not 
he  said  that  Japan  had  shown  any  disposition  to  force  her  peo- 
ple upon  Hawaii.  Untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  Kalakaua’s 
Ministers  were  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the  arrange- 
ment. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Irwin,  dated  December  6th,  1891,  to 
Samuel  Parker,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Liliuokalani  being 
then  upon  the  Throne,  makes  clear  this  one  of  the  confidential 
assurances : 

“I  would  most  respectfully  call  your  Excellency’s  attention 
“to  a matter  which  has  much  exercised  the  Japanese  Govmt. 
“It  was  a condition  of  the  Emigration  Convention  of  March  6, 
“1886,  that  if  sufficient  Japanese  laborers  were  obtainable,  no 
“m,ore  Chinese  laborers  would  be  imported.  This  was  solemnly 
“promised  by  His  late  Majesty  and  by  Premier  Gibson.”  * * * 
“The  Japanese  Government  considers  it  a danger  to  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  government  which  are  always  very  del- 
icate.” * * * 

“The  same  reason  in  my  opinion  applies  to  Indians  or  other 
“coolies.” 

(Report  Min.  of  For.  Aff.,  1892,  p.  98.) 

The  first  written  demand  for  the  vote  on  behalf  of  Japanese 
in  Hawaii  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1888.  Jonathan  Aus- 
tin, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  writes  to  R.  W.  Irwin  under 
date  of  Jan.  2,  1889,  acknowledging  receipt  of  Coilnt  Okuma’s 
letters  of  September  29th  and  December  15th,  1888,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electoral  franchise  under  the  constitution  of  1887. 
Mr.  Austin  wrote  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  dispatch  showing 
why  Hawaii  could  not  accede  to  the  claim  made.  He  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office. 

“Japan’s  position  was  unassailable  on  the  merits,  that  there 
was  direct  hostile  discrimination  against  her  in  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  1887  in  regard  to  voters. 

The  treaty  of  1871  in  section  two  contains  this  language: 

“The  subjects  of  each  country  * * * may  trade  * * * in  all 
“kinds  of  produce,  manufactures  and  merchandise  of  lawful 
“commerce,  enjoying  at  all  times  the  same  privileges  as  may 
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“Lave  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 
ejects  of  other  nations  doing  business  or  residing  within  the 
“territories  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties/’ 

The  constitution  of  1864  in  section  62  provided  that  “every 
male  subject”  who  complied  with  certain  requirements  might 
vote. 

The  constitution  of  188T  changed  this  to  read  as  follows: 
“Every  male  resident  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaiian,  American, 
“or  European  birth  or  descent  who  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to 
“support  the  constitution  and  laws  * * * and  shall  know  how  to 
“read  or  write  either  the  Hawaiian,  English  or  some  European 
“language,  * * * might  vote.” 

The  constitution  of  1887,  although  the  Kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace,  was  extorted  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. Great  evils  of  administration  had  developed,  and  a short 
cut  remedy  by  mass  meeting  was  resorted  to.  The  opportunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  appar- 
ently with  most  casual  deliberation,  if  any  at  all,  to  change  the 
fundamental  law  in  regard  to  the  franchise.  The  experiment 
was  most  perilous  in  this  instance,  and  nearly  wrecked  the 
Kingdom. 

December  19,  1890,  Mr.  Irwin  applied  to  the  Japanese  For- 
eign Office  for  some  slight  reduction  in  the  charges  established 
by  Japan  in  connection  with  the  emigration  under  the  conven- 
tion. 

Viscount  Suizo  Aoki,  under  date  of  Jan.  21,  1891,  replies: 
* * * “i  should  however  remind  your  Excellency  of  a question 
“which  is  still  pending  between  us,  although  several  comm  uni  - 
“cations  were  exchanged  on  the  subject  some  years  since.  I 
“refer  to  the  question  of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  Japan- 
ese subjects  in  Hawaii  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
“the  two  countries  and  involving  the  electoral  franchise  in  that 
“Kingdom.” 

Then  came  the  demand  made  upon  Mr.  Dole  by  Mr.  Fujii 
March  23,  1893,  above  referred  to. 

On  April  27,  1893,  Mr.  Irwin  writes  to  Mr.  Dole:  “The 

“Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  owing  to  strong  cur- 
“rent  of  public  opinion  in  Japan,  demands  right  of  vote  for 
“Japanese.”  Also:  “Mr.  Mutsu  desired  me  to  inform  your 

“Excellency  that  in  the  event  of  a permanent  government  being 
“established  in  Hawaii,  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  Government 
“indulged  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  Japanese  residing 
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“in  Hawaii  should  have  the  same  civil  rights,  including  the 
“electoral  franchise,  extended  to  them  as  would  hereafter  he  ex- 
pended to,  and  enjoyed  by,  American,  English  or  German  citi- 
zens residing  in  Hawaii.”  Mr.  Irwin  concludes  with  the  ob- 
servation that  “this  matter  may  endanger  our  great  industrial 
“emigration  convention.” 

Mr.  Irwin  wrote  again  on  July  13,  1893.  He  said:  A 

very  large  public  meeting  was  held  in  Tokio  on  the  10th  inst. 
at  which  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Hoshi,  President  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  others,  urging  the  J apanese  Gov- 
ernment to  press  forward  the  question  of  granting  to  Japanese 
the  electoral  franchise  in  Hawaii,  and  stating  that  the  matter 
would  be  brought  before  the  government  seriously. 

On  June  5 and  July  7,  1893,  Mr.  Irwin  had  written  in  the 
same  vein. 

On  July  28,  same  year,  he  states:  “Mr.  Mutsu  fears  an 

“attack  when  parliament  meets  in  November  regarding  Hawaii. 
The  public  is  perfectly  unreasoning  and  easily  excited.  Even 
now  the  electoral  franchise  question  is  popular  with  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it.”  “In  any  event  I hope  the  franchise 
will  be  granted  the  Japanese.” 

President  Hole  was  at  the  time  very  fully  occupied  in  bring- 
ing order  out  of  much  confusion,  and  had  had  no  occasion,  al- 
though performing  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
the  time,  to  burrow  into  the  disordered  mass  of  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Fujii’s  proposition  therefore  struck  him 
as  being  a very  novel  claim.  To  his  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fujii  upon 
what  treaty  stipulation  he  relied,  Mr.  Fujii  promptly  replied 
section  two  of  the  treaty  of  1871.  To  the  further  inquiry  as 
to  wdiether  the  claim  extended  to  Japanese  field  laborers  who 
were  in  Hawaii  under  labor  contracts  to  which  the  Hawaiian 
government  was  a party,  the  responsible  employer,  and  to  which 
the  Japanese  government  was  privy,  and  even  retained  direct 
control  over  the  laborers  by  the  retention  of  25%  of  their  wages, 
Mr.  Fujii  replied  that  he  made  the  claim  on  behalf  of  all  Jap- 
anese in  the  country.  Mr.  Hole’s  reply  to  this  claim  is  one  of 
his  state  papers  which  well  repays  reading. 

On  April  10th,  1883,  Mr.  Hole  formally  notified  the  Japan- 
ese government,  through  Mr.  Fujii,  Consul-General,  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  were  pending  that  looked  .to  a 
political  union  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States. 

Huring  this  period  Mr.  Fujii  made  a categorical  demand 
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of  tlie  Provisional  Government  if  it  proposed  to  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  confidential  terms  supplemental  to  the  Labor  Con- 
vention, which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Hawaii  and  Ja- 
pan. This  letter  has  not  been  found  on  the  files.  The  fact  of 
its  being  sent  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
the  paper.  The  inquiry  was  directed  chiefly  to  restriction  of 
Chinese  immigration.  The  reply  given  was  that  the  govern- 
ment would  he  hound  by  the  text  of  the  treaties  as  published. 

On  March  5th,  1894,  the  Foreign  Office  of  Hawaii  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fujii  that  the  subject  would  be  laid  before  the  contem- 
plated constitutional  convention  with  a view  of  thereafter  limit- 
ing the  extension  of  the  privilege  so  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  the  suffrage  towards  aliens  with  whom 
the  government  had  treaty  stipulations,  save  as  to  those  who 
might  have  special  claim  to  the  voting  privilege  from  services 
rendered  the  government. 

Mutsu  Munimitsu  replied  to  Mr.  Irwin  referring  to  the 
above  letter  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  March  19th, 
stating  that  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  the  assurances  did  not 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Imperial  government  seem  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  convention  was  convened. 

The  last  exchange  of  views  between  the  two  governments 
brought  out  clearly  one  point:  Japan’s  object  was  not  so  much 
to  bring  about  the  removal  of  the  discrimination  as  to  secure 
the  vote.  This  was  made  more  evident  as  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  continued.  Counsel  learned  in  the  law  was  em- 
ployed to  urge  the  Japanese  view  upon  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  done  with  much  force.  The  views  of  the 
Executive  Council  were  adopted  by  the  convention.  All  natur- 
alization was  suspended.  It  was  provided  that  no  grant  of  citi- 
zenship should  thereafter  be  made  until  treaties  on  the  subject 
of  naturalization  should  he  negotiated.  This  course  was  taken 
to  emphasize  the  view  of  the  Provisional  Government  that  there 
could  he  no  foundation  in  law,  reason  or  the  usages  of  nations 
for  one  nation  to  demand  of  another  as  a right  permission  for 
its  subjects  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  and  gain  citizenship  in 
the  other  country.  There  is  a mutuality  of  obligation  in  the 
relation  of  sovereign  and  subject,  State  and  citizen.  There  is 
the  obligation  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a 
heavy  burden  in  countries  small  in  area  and  large  in  popula- 
tion. Do  the  humanitarians  argue  that  the  overcrowded  coun- 
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try  may  at  its  own  volition  unburden  upon  the  other?  And 
must  the  other  merely  say  excuse  me  and  submit  ? Being  made 
a subject  of  negotiation  by  treaty,  individual  treatment  was 
possible  in  the  case  of  each  country  dealt  with. 

The  convention,  however,  saved  the  vote  for  its  supporters 
among  Americans  and  Europeans.  This  was  done  by  following 
along  the  lines  of  section  433  of  the  Civil  Code  of  1859. 

It  was  provided  that  special  rights  of  citizenship  should 
be  granted  to  all  persons  (irrespective  of  race)  who  could  prove 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  within  six  months  that  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  establishment  or  support  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

This  ended  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Japan 
and  Hawaii  as  far  as  the  electoral  franchise  was  concerned. 
Immigration,  however,  continued  at  a greater  rate  than  ever 
before.  In  1896,  5129  Japanese  arrived.  Shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  the  Labor  Convention 
was  ignored,  and  it  lapsed  into  complete  disuse  before  annexa- 
tion. But  Japanese  were  sent  out  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers  as  free  immigrants.  The  disregard  of  the  general 
statutes  of  Hawaii  in  regard  to  immigration  became  so  evident 
that  while  Henry  E.  Cooper  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
some  1200  or  1500  intending  settlers  were  turned  back.  But 
this  is  a story  which  does  not  belong  to  this  paper. 

The  action  of  the  convention  put  an  end  for  the  time  being 
to  the  strained  situation.  There  remained  the  dangerous  “fa- 
vored nation”  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1871.  The  convention 
could  not  escape  from  the  restriction  which  that  placed  upon 
Hawaii  in  its  efforts  to  develop  on  Anglo-Saxon  lines.  In  Kala- 
kaua’s  day,  under  the  Gibson  regime,  the  government  cast  long- 
ing eyes  to  the  Orient,  and  dreamed  pleasant  dreams  of  eastern 
alliance  and  absolutism.  (See  Armstrong’s  Around  the  World 
with  a King.) 

One  conclusion  all  must  join  in:  From  all  of  his  country- 

men who  glory  in  seeing  the  American  Flag  flying  in  these 
Islands  is  due  a tribute  of  respect  to  Sanford  Ballard  Dole. 

Francis  M.  Hatch. 

January  11,  1915. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Held  January  17,  1915. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  8 p.  m. 
J udge  Dole  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  twenty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy, 
and  asked  that  it  be  a part  of  the  records  of  the  Society. 

There  were  present  sixty-five  members  and  guests,  in  spite 
of  the  very  stormy  day  and  evening. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  submitted, 
and  on  vote  of  the  Society  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
a vote  for  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

President,  Hon.  S.  B.  Dole;  First  Vice-President,  Hon.  W. 
F.  Frear;  Second  Vice-President,  Prof.  W.  A.  Bryan;  Third 
Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Emerson;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Cartwright,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Edgar  Wood;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt;  Librarian,  Miss 
E.  I.  Allyn. 

Eor  additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers:  A.  F. 
Judd,  A.  V7.  Carter,  Rev.  H.  B.  Restarick. 

Trustee  of  Library  of  Hawaii:  W.  D.  Westervelt. 

Reports  were  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the 
Librarian,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Genealogical 
Committee,  which  were  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

The  papers  of  the  evening  were  then  read  as  follows: 

“A  Hookupu : An  Incident  of  the  Conquest  of  Oahu  by 
Kamehameha  I.” — Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole. 

“Kaumualii,  King  of  Kauai.” — Rev.  John  M.  Lydgate  of 
Kauai. 

“Was  There  a Lost  Son  of  Kamehameha  I?” — Mr.  T.  G. 
Thrum. 

“The  Hawaiian  Bow  and  Arrow.” — Mr.  Joseph  S.  Emerson. 
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The  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  as  the  papers  were 
without  exception  of  historic  value.  The  story  of  Kaumualii, 
by  Rev.  John  M.  Lydgate  of  Kauai,  was  complete  and  full  of 
vivid  pictures  of  a truly  great  man. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:45  p.  m. 

imuAR  Wood, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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Constitution  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society. 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  he  called  the  Hawaiian  His- 
torical Society. 

Art.  2.  This  Society  shall  have  for  its  object  the  collec- 
tion, study  and  utilization  of  all  material  illustrating  the  Eth- 
nology, Archaeology  and  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Art.  3.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  three 
classes : 

1st.  Active  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  vote 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  an  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars, 
and  participate  by  voice  and  vote  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs. 

2nd.  Life  members,  who  shall  he  elected  by  a majority  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  active  members,  upon  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time. 

3rd.  Corresponding  members,  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  elected  by  special  vote  of  the  Society  for  services 
rendered  or  aid  invited. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents,  Librarian,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  a Trustee  of  the 
Library  of  Hawaii  to  he  nominated  by  the  Society,  who  shall 
perform  the  customary  duties  of  such  officers,  and,  together 
with  three  additional  members  of  the  Society,  constitute  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Live  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  any  officers  or  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board  may  appoint  any  member  of  the  Society  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  offices  or  members,  or  fill  any  other  vacancy  on 
said  Board  during  such  absence  or  disability. 

Art.  5.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
in  Honolulu  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  Board  may  appoint 
in  the  month  of  January,  at  which  time  the  officers  shall  be 
chosen  and  annual  reports  presented  by  the  Librarian,  Secre- 
taries and  Treasurer. 

Art.  6.  Other  meetings  beside  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
appointed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  who  shall  arrange  the  order  of  exercises 
for  each  meeting.  Seven  members  shall  form  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Art,  7.  The  President  shall  be  the  Trustee  of  the  Society 
to  hold  the  property  thereof  for  its  use,  and  the  property  of 
the  Society  now  held?  and  all  future  acquisitions  shall  be  vested 
in  him  and  his  successors  in  office. 

Art.  8.  Four  committees  of  five  members  each,  including 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President:  (1)  on  the  Library,  (2)  on  Program  and  Print- 
ing, (3)  on  Membership,  (4)  on  Genealogy. 

The  Library  Committee  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers  and  other  historical  material,  to  attend 
to  all  details  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Library,  includ- 
ing the  framing  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its  use,  and  also 
to  have  general  charge  of  -the  Library  Boom  of  the  Society  and 
its  contents,  and  provide  for  all  necessary  arrangements  con- 
nected therewith,  provided  that  no  single  expenditure  be  made 
by  the  committee  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
without  permission  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  9.  Papers  read  before  this  Society  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  persons  who  present  them.  They  shall  not  be 
published  by  the  Society  or  placed  upon  its  files  without  the 
written  consent  of  such  persons. 
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Art.  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting, 
written  notice  thereof  having  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at 
least  ten  days  previous  to  such  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Managers  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  is  held,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  report 
to  the  Society  their  recommendations  on  any  proposed  amend- 
ment. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Librarian’s  report  for  1915 
is  chiefly  a recital  of  the  accessions  for  the  year.  Thirteen 
items  were  bound,  twelve  of  which  were  files  that  had  been 
completed.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

Vocabulary  of  the  English  and  Malay.  (Singapore,  1862.) 

Thrum’s  Hawaiian  Annual.  (1909-1914.) 

Crossroads  of  the  Pacific.  (Vols.  2-3,  1912-March  28,  1913.) 

Friend.  (Two  vols.,  1909-1911,  1912-1914.) 

Hawaiian  Monthly.  (1884.) 

Hawaii’s  Young  People.  (Three  vols.,  1909-1914.) 

Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society,  (Vols.  XIV-XX,  1905- 
1911.) 

Kona  Echo.  (1897.) 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  (1888-1892.) 

Sunday  Volcano.  (1899-1901.)  \ 

The  Time.  (1895.) 

Tropic  Topics.  (Oct.  5,  1912- Jan.  3,  1914.) 

Fauna  Hawaiiensis.  (Three  vols.) 

Mr.  Westervelt  has  presented  his  “Legends  of  Old  Hono- 
lulu,” and  his  latest  work  on  Hawaiian  mythology,  “Legends 
of  Gods  and  Ghosts.”  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan  presents  to  the  Society 
a copy  of  his  recent  work,  “The  Xatural  History  of  Hawaii” 
(1915).  Hr.  X.  B.  Emerson’s  “Pele  and  Hiiaka”  has  also 
been  received.  “The  Life  of  Henry  P.  Baldwin”  was  pre- 
sented by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 

Mr.  Westervelt  also  secured  for  the  Society,  through  the 
Hawaiian  Board,  twelve  copies  of  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
the  years  1855,  1860,  1861  and  1871-1879;  also  a miscellany 
of  reports,  pamphlets  and  other  material.  In  the  latter  is  the 
manuscript  copy,  volume  I,  of  a private  journal  by  Hiram 
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Bingham,  Jr.,  of  a voyage  in  the  Morning  Star  (Captain 
Moore)  from  Boston  to  Micronesia,  via  Honolulu,  during  part 
of  1856-7. 

Mr.  F.  J.  H.  Schnack  presents  to  the  Society  a copy  of  The 
Aloha  Guide,  published  in  1915. 

From  Mr.  G.  R.  Carter  were  received  250  copies  of  a pam- 
phlet entitled. “ Joseph  Oliver  Carter,  the  Founder  of  the  Carter 
Family  in  Hawaii.”  One  copy  has  been  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Society.  The  remaining  copies  are  held  for  sale. 

Among  the  exchange  items  are  The  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hew  Zealand  Institute  for  1911,  and  the  Bishop 
Museum  publications  for  1915,  including  the  interesting  and 
valuable  handbook  of  the  Hawaiian  collections. 

Four  new  members  have  been  admitted  since  the  last  meet- 
ing and  one  withdrawn,  and  we  have  to  record  one  death  and 
one  resignation.  The  membership  of  the  Society  is  132. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  E.  I.  Ai/lyx, 

Librarian. 
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Treasurer’s  Report. 


1915 

Balance  from  1914  * $317.10 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  dues  — 230.00 

Sale  of  Reports  .25 

Paid  by  Members  for  Bookbinding  17.30 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds  100.00 

$664.65 

EXPENDITURES 

Paid  to  Treasurer,  Library  of  Hawaii  $117.10 

Postage  2.00 

Collector  19.40 

Publishing  Annual  Report  117.50 

Bookbinding  — - 57.83 

Printing  3.00 

Book  Purchases  23.15 

Miscellaneous  expenses  of  Librarian  10.10 


$350.08 

Cash  deposited  in  Bank  of  Hawaii^  Ltd 314.57 

$664.65 

Amount  in  Savings  Bank,  Bishop  & Co $ 461.28 


Two  $1,000  5%  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  Bonds  (now  in 

safe  keeping  with  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.) 2,000.00 

$2,461.28 

Respectfully  submitted,  

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.,. 

Treasurer. 


Jan.  14,  1916,  Audited  and  found  correct. 

A.  C.  O.  Linnemann, 
Cashier , M.  Mclnerny , Ltd. 


am 


Makana  peak,  Haena,  island  of  Kauai. 
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Corresponding  Secretary’s  Report. 

For  the  Year  1915. 


This  will  be  a very  concise  paper,  owing  to  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  interesting  papers  of  the  evening. 

Members  of  the  Society  have  probably  noticed  that  their 
annnal  reports  are  not  numbered  consecutively.  This  is  be- 
cause no  report  was  printed  of  the  second  annual  meeting. 
The  printed  reports  of  the  third  and  fourth  meetings  were 
labeled  “Third  and  Fourth  Annnal  Reports,”  although  they 
were  the  second  and  third  reports  printed.  In  1896  some  one 
tried  to  make  the  numbers  harmonize,  and  labeled  the  account 
of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  “The  Fourth  Annnal  Report”; 
thus  there  were  two  “fourth”  reports.  The  sixth  annnal  meet- 
ing was  called  “The  Fifth  Annual  Report.”  This  continued 
through  to  1911,  when  the  report  was  called:  “The  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report,  Twentieth  Year.”  The  next  year,  1912,  our 
good  helper,  Professor  Ballou,  thought  he  would  cut  the  Gor- 
dian knot  once  for  all,  so  he  dropped  the  “Twentieth  Annual 
Report”  entirely,  skipped  a number,  and  labeled  the  issue  “The 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report.”  The  report  for  1913  was  “The 
Twenty-second  Annual  Report”  and  for  1914  “The  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Report.”  This  is  correct,  and  it  will  be  just 
as  well  to  let  this  rendering  stand  as  to  try  to  go  hack  to  a 
consecutive  number  plan,  which  would  be  inaccurate  concern- 
ing the  actual  annual  meetings  reported. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  terrible  war  and 
its  demands  on  German  thought,  a gentleman  interested  in 
ethnology  writes  from  Germany  asking  for  Mr.  Thrum’s  “Ha- 
waiian Folk  Tales”  and  two  of  my  books  on  “Hawaiian  Leg- 
ends.” 

Letters  from  our  good  friend  Hon.  S.  Percy  Smith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Polynesian  Society  of  New  Zealand,  show  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  work  being  done  by  students  here.  He 
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devoted  considerable  space  in  the  journal  published  by  the 
Society  to  Dr.  Emerson’s  “Pele  and  Hiiaka”  and  my  “Legends 
of  Old  Honolulu,”  both  published  during  the  past  year,  show- 
ing the  appreciation  of  Polynesian  scholars  for  any  work  done 
along  this  line  of  study. 

W.  D.  Westervelt, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Genealogical  Committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : As  Chairman 
of  the  Genealogical  Committee,  I take  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  following  report: 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  committee,  Mr.  George  R.  Carter 
prepared  an  article  on  Joseph  Oliver  Carter  and  his  descendants 
in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Carter  had  five  hundred  copies  of  his  paper 
printed,  at  his  own  expense,  and  has  donated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  to  the  Historical  Society.  I have  requested  the 
Secretary  to  mail  a copy  to  all  active  members  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  remaining  copies  can  be  purchased  from  the  Libra- 
rian. With  this  excellent  paper  before  you  it  would  not  he  a 
hard  matter  for  any  one  to  write  a similar  article  dealing  with 
his  own  family.  Any  articles  of  this  nature  will  he  gratefully 
received  and  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Genealogical  Com- 
mittee. 

I also  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived a Genealogy  of  the  Wilder  Family  in  Hawaii,  which 
will  be  published  in  due  course. 

Your  committee  feels  that  all  genealogical  papers  should  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  not  incorporated  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  or,  if  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port, then  also  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  A great  many  peo- 
ple do  not  care  to  have  genealogical  articles  lost  among  reports 
and  other  papers  forming  the  Annual  Report,  hut  would  like 
to  have  them  bound  separately.  Your  committee  recommends 
that  the  Wilder  Genealogy  appear  in  pamphlet  form  and  be 
Ho.  2 of  the  Genealogical  Series  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society. 

Respectfully, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr., 
Chairman  Genealogical  Committee. 
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Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson. 


Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson  was  a charter  member  of  this  Society, 
and  also  of  the  Polynesian  Society  of  New  Zealand.  He  has 
contributed  valuable  papers  from  time  to  time  and  aided  the 
Society  very  materially  with  his  counsel  and  labor.  He  was 
an  excellent  Hawaiian  scholar  and  translator.  He  interpreted 
the  thought  rather  than  the  literal  words,  and  he  did  this  with 
rare  skill.  He  published  three  books — “The  Unwritten  Litera- 
ture of  Hawaii,”  “Pele  and  Hiiaka”  and  a translation — besides 
many  papers  like  the  important  one  on  “Long  Voyages  of  the 
Early  Hawaiians.”  These  papers  will  some  time  probably  be 
put  together  in  a valuable  volume.  In  all  his  writings  the 
explanations  and  references  are  of  great  value  to  students. 
This  is  especially  true  of  his  translation  of  David  Malo’s  book 
on  “Hawaiian  Antiquities.” 

He  was  a son  of  Rev.  John  S.  Emerson,  who  came  to  the 
Islands  as  a missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  1832.  He 
was  born  July  1,  1839,  at  Waialua,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
where  his  father  lived  in  the  center  of  his  field  of  labor,  which 
covered  nearly  half  the  Island.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Oahu  College,  whence  he  went  to  Williams  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1865.  Before  graduating  he  served  two 
years  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  received 
wounds  at  Fredricksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  At  Gettysburg 
an  exploding  shell  tore  off  the  back  of  his  cap,  leaving  him  un- 
injured. 

After  graduation  he  took  a medical  course  at  Harvard  and 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1869.  He  practiced  in  New 
York  until  1878,  when  he  came  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
become  inspector  of  lepers  and  leper  stations,  and  thus  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Emerson  held  many  important  positions  during  his  use- 
ful life.  His  activity  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
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laid  down  his  life  when  returning  from  an  Alaskan  trip  which 
he  had  taken  with  his  son.  The  cause  of  his  sudden  death 
was  paralysis,  occasioned  by  cerebral  hemorrhage.  His  death 
will  be  a great  loss  felt  by  all  students  of  ethnology  the  world 
over.  W.  13.  W. 
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A Hookupu. 

An  Incident  of  the  Conquest  of  Oahu  by  Kamehameha  I. 

BY  SANFORD  B.  DOLE. 

It  was  less  than  a week  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Huuanu, 
when  a royal  Hookupu  was  proclaimed  in  honor  of  the  con- 
queror, Kamehameha.  (A  Hooknpn  is  the  presentation  at  a 
given  time  of  gifts  by  all  the  people  to  a chief.)  During  the 
preceding  fortnight  Kamehameha  had  appeared  off  Waikiki 
in  his  fleet  of  war  canoes.  A few  days  had  been  impatiently 
spent  in  waiting  for  Kaiana  to  join  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  but  the  latter  had  treacherously  deserted  and  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Kalanikupule,  King  of  Oahu.  Upon  learn- 
ing of  this,  Kamehameha  had  promptly  marched  against  the 
enemy  in  Kuuanu  Valley  and  had  fought  the  battle  which  per- 
manently affected  the  destinies  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
enemy  bravely  contested  the  battle  to  the  last,  and  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  appalling  precipice  of  the  Pali,  with  Lanihuli’s 
fair  summit  smiling  down  upon  them  from  toward  the  setting 
sun,  and  Konahuanui,  grim  and  stern,  with  its  stormy,  cloud- 
swept  cliffs  standing  guard  on  the  other  hand,  the  sweet  home- 
land of  Koolau  beneath  and  behind  them,  with  their  thatched 
huts  in  sight  and  the  bine  sea  beyond,  where  hut  the  other  day 
they  rode  in  sportive  rivalry  the  untamed  surf  steeds  of  the 
great  ocean,  they  gave  their  lives  in  heroic  combat  to  the  lost 
cause,  many  of  them  being  hurled  headlong  over  the  precipice 
to  the  jagged  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

During  the  inactivity  of  Kamehameha’s  troops  before  the 
battle,  Haknole,  one  of  his  officers,  a young  chief  and  a fighter 
of  renown,  had  met  Leilehna,  a Waikiki  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a chief  of  considerable  rank.  Leilehua  was  beautiful,  with  a 
lithe  and  tropical  grace,  and  Hakuole,  with  his  torrid  nature, 
had  impetuously  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  sight,  and  nightly 
hovering  about  her  house  told  his  love  through  the  strident 
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notes  of  the  Ukeke,  in  the  musical  dialect  understood  by  all 
Hawaiian  lovers.  His  devotion,  however,  brought  him  no  re- 
sponse by  night  or  recognition  by  day,  though  the  friends  of 
Leilehua  began  to  notice  in  her  a carefully  disguised  interest 
in  the  movements  of  the  young  warrior  chief. 

At  length  the  army  was  on  the  march  again  and  Hakuole 
had  to  do  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Huuanu,  through  which  he 
passed  without  serious  injury.  The  Hookupu  was  a grand 
affair.  The  Oahu  people  saw  that  Kamehameha  was  master 
of  the  situation  and  that  submission  to  the  terrible  conqueror, 
upon  whose  whim  now  depended  their  lives  and  property,  was 
the  politic  course;  the  whole  population  thronged  to  the  Hoo- 
kupu at  the  appointed  day,  every  one  bringing  some  gift,  which 
was  laid  down  before  the  King  until  the  pile  grew  beyond  all 
precedent. 

At  the  height  of  the  coming  and  going,  an  old  man  was  seen 
approaching,  leading  a girl  by  the  hand  as  his  gift.  The  pres- 
ent was  an  Ehu  (Hawaiian  blonde),  about  seventeen  years  old, 
tall  and  slender,  with  a fair,  transparent  skin  and  hair  of  a 
tawney  hue  that  showed  here  and  there  a shimmer  of  gold, 
which  fell  over  her  shoulders  to  her  knees  in  crisp,  heavy 
masses.  She  had  soft,  hazel-brown  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in 
a skirt  of  yellow  kapa,  marked  in  black  with  zigzag  design, 
reaching  from  her  waist  to  her  knees;  on  her  head  she  wore 
a wreath  of  yellow  oo  feathers,  and  at  her  wrists  bracelets  of 
shells,  while  on  her  breast  rested  an  ivory  Hiho  Palaoa,  sus- 
pended from  her  neck  by  the  mystic  three  hundred  braids  of 
human  hair.  A moment  she  stood  there  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  concourse  of  people,  her  eyes  downcast  and  wet  with 
tears,  and  the  warm  blood  mantling  her  face  and  bosom,  and 
then,  dropping  to  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

It  was  Leilehua.  Her  hard-hearted  old  father  had  hoped 
to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  this  conspicuous  devotion  to  his  new 
master.  Hakuole  was  in  a most  tumultuous  state  of  mind 
over  the  situation,  and,  acting  entirely  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  deserted  his  position  as  one  of  the  King’s  personal 
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attendants,  walked  rapidly  around  to  where  the  damsel  was 
crouched  in  her  forlorn  and  pathetic  attitude,  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand  assisted  her  to  rise  and  led  her  away.  This  daring 
act  of  interference  and  familiarity  with  a woman  sacred  to  the 
great  Kamehameha  was  commented  on  wifh  grave  concern  by 
the  people  present.  The  King  was  much  irritated,  but  after 
a few  moments’  thought,  divining  somewhat  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  he  sent  fpr  the  offender,  who  appeared  before  him 
in  a state  of  deep  dejection. 

“It  seems  you  are  tired  of  being  a soldier,”  said  the  King. 
Hakuole  groveled  still  lower,  but  shook  his  head  in  vigorous 
denial  of  so  humiliating  a charge.  “And  you  prefer  the  society 
of  women  to  that  of  your  comrades  in  arms.”  Then,  address- 
ing an  officer,  he  said  : “Bring  this  tribute  girl  here.”  Leile- 
hua  was  led  into  the  august  presence,  whereupon  Hakuole  fur- 
tively raised  his  head  and  looked  around,  and  seeing  Leilehua, 
recovered  something  of  his  natural  manner.  Kamehameha  then 
said:  “Listen!  This  is  your  punishment:  You  are  suspended 
from  your  official  rank  for  thirteen  moons.  Take  this  girl  and 
retire  to  her  father’s  estates,  which  I give  to  her  children  for- 
ever. Go !” 

The  King  allowed  the  radiant  Leilehua  to  kiss  his  hand,  and 
then  the  happy  couple  crept  backward  out  of  the  royal  presence 
in  the  most  approved  style,  in  a tumult  of  feeling  that  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described. 


One  of  the  Garden  Island’s  fascinating  falls. 
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Ka-umu-alii,  The  Last  King  of  Kauai. 

BY  JOHN  M.  LYDGATE. 


Most  of  the  high  chiefs  of  Maui,  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  trace  back  to  Ke-kau-like,  King  of  Maui  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  followed 
by  Kameha-meha-nui,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Kahekili,  a man  of  large  ambitions, 
great  force  and  much  ability,  who  aimed  to  build  up  an  ex- 
tended kingdom  for  himself  at  whatever  cost.  And  he  would 
doubtless  have  succeeded  had  he  not  met  his  match  in  the 
equal  endowments  and  superior  advantages  of  Kameha-meha 
of  Hawaii.  The  contest  was  long  and  severe,  and  the  victory 
would  have  remained  with  Kahekili  had  it  not  been  for  the 
baleful  assistance  rendered  by  Kameha-meha’s  foreign  gunners. 

In  this  long  contest  Kahekili  was  ably  assisted  by  his  younger 
brother  Kaeo,  or  Kaeo-kulani  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who 
developed  so  much  ability  and  executive  force  that  Kahekili 
treated  him  as  an  associate  and  equal  in  all  his  later  enter- 
prises. It  was  doubtless  in  one  of  these  enterprises  of  conquest 
that  Kaeo  came  to  Kauai,  and  found  it  more  effective,  as  well 
as  more  congenial,  to  make  a marital  rather  than  a martial 
conquest  of  Kamaka-h e-lei,  the  leading  chiefess  of  the  Island 
of  ‘Kauai.  This  peaceful  conquest  made  him  virtual,  if  not 
. real,  King  'of  the  island.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an 
honor  or  a responsibility  which  rested  rather  lightly  on  him, 
since  he  was  seldom  there,  being  engaged  elsewhere  with  his 
brother  Kahekili  in  their  wars  of  conquest.  However  that  may 
he,  Kamaka-heTei  became  his  wife  for  such  time  as  he  re- 
mained on  Kauai,  and  Kaumualii  was  born  of  the  union  about 
1778. 

At  that  time  Waialua  was  the  capital  of  the  island  and  the 
residence  of  the  principal  chiefs,  so  that  Kaumualii  was  born, 
tradition  has  it,  on  the  sacred  spot  Holo-holo-ku,  where  it  was 
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the  ambition  of  every  chief  to  be  born  and  where  alone  the 
highest  lineage  could  be  conferred. 

It  is  perhaps  vain  to  speculate  on  the  youth  of  the  young 
prince  and  the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  since 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  mother  and  those  who  stood 
nearest  to  him,  and  his  father  Kaeo  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
long  enough  at  home  to  exercise  much  influence.  Doubtless  he 
was  brought  up  according  to  the  tenets  and  the  standards  of 
his  ancestors,  scarcely  as  yet  modified  or  relaxed  by  the  dawn- 
ing civilization  of  a new  era.  If  as  a boy  he  knew  anything 
at  all  of  this  civilization  it  was  only  in  the  most  superficial 
aspects  of  unfamiliar  goods,  strange  weapons  of  war  and  the 
stories  of  wonderful  ships.  I say  stories  of  ships,  for  though 
they  came  not  infrequently  to  Waimea,  his  home  was  at  Wai- 
lua,  whither  the  ships  came  not. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  trading  vessels  began 
to  make  Waimea  more  and  more  a port  of  call,  mainly  for  re- 
cruiting purposes,  sometimes  spending  weeks  in  friendly  and 
baneful  interecourse  with  the  natives.  And  occasionally  one  of 
the  crew,  weary  of  the  hardships  and  discipline  of  the  sea,  or 
enamored  of  the  license  of  a lawless  life  ashore,  deserted  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  natives.  In  addition  to  these,  Captain 
Kendrick  of  the  “Lady  Washington”  left  three  men  to  collect 
a cargo  of  sandalwood  on  Kauai  against  his  return  in  the  course 
of  a couple  of  years.  These  men — Rowbottom,  Williams  and 
Coleman — lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  natives 
and  after  their  manner,  almost  of  necessity.  These  men  were, 
of  course,  rara  aves,  more  or  less  sought  after  even  if  not  re- 
spected. Doubtless  some  of  them  soon  found  their  way  to  court, 
where  they  could  reap  the  largest  advantage  from  their  prestige 
and  enjoy  the  fattest  and  loosest  kind  of  living.  It  will  be 
well  within  the  facts,  and  will  not  be  doing  any  injustice  to 
their  memory,  to  assert  that  these  men  were,  on  the  whole,  min- 
isters of  evil  rather  than  good.  Vancouver  clearly  discerned 
their  malign  influence  and  would  gladly  have  gathered  them 
up  and  transported  them  to  the  Northwest  or  elsewhere,  but 
the  chiefs  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  We  are  told  that  the  young 
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prince  made  these  whites  his  constant  companions.  Their  in- 
fluence on  his  plastic  character  must  have  been  evil. 

We  have  really  no  definite  knowledge  of  Kaumualii  before 
the  advent  of  Vancouver  in  1792.  Vancouver  had  served  under 
Cook  in  his  last  ill-fated  voyage,  and  the  tragic  termination  of 
it  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  so  that  he  was  looking  for  hostility. 
He  was  accordingly  very  pleasantly  surprised  when  he  was  re- 
ceived with  overtures  of  peace.  But  Vancouver  was  still  very 
wary,  and  when  he  saw  a large  grass  fire  on  the  upland  back 
of  Waimea  and  could  get  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  he 
was  filled  with  anxiety  lest  it  should  portend  some  act  of  hos- 
tility. As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  probably  a simple  means 
of  signalling  the  chiefs  at  Wailua.  At  any  rate,  they  soon 
appeared  on  the  scene  — Inamoo,  the  governor-guardian,  and 
the  boy  Prince  Kaumualii.  In  response  to  the  pressing  invi- 
tation of  Vancouver  to  visit  his  ships,  the  governor  explained 
that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  could  not  unless 
hostages  were  given  for  their  safe  return.  This  being  conceded 
by  Vancouver  as  a reasonable  precaution,  two  of  his  officers  re- 
mained ashore  while  Inamoo  made  his  visit  to  the  ships.  He 
was  received  with  such  courtesy  as  became  his  high  estate,  and 
suitable  presents  of  a peaceable  nature  were  given  to  him. 
With  these,  however,  the  governor  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion; he  wanted  firearms  and  ammunition.  To  this  Vancou- 
ver, replying  in  terms  that  his  visitor  would  understand,  said 
that  his  master,  King  George,  had  imposed  a strict  tabu  on 
all  munitions  of  war,  so  that  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  on 
any  pretext  whatever.  Somewhat  reluctantly  Inamoo  professed 
himself  as  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  since  it  was  evident 
that  he  could  not  weaken  Vancouver’s  determination. 

On  his  return  to  the  shore  Ka-umu-alii  made  his  visit  to  the 
ships,  accompanied  by  his  royal  guard  of  thirty  men,  armed 
with  iron  daggers  and  carrying  thirteen  muskets  made  up  into 
three  bundles,  with  calabashes  containing  ammunition.  He  im- 
pressed Vancouver  as  being  about  twelve  years  of  age;  a very 
attractive  and  intelligent  lad,  whose  countenance  showed  much 
affability  and  cheerfulness.  It  seemed  to  Vancouver  that  his 
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features  showed  much  more  resemblance  to  the  European  than 
any  he  had  seen.  Combined  with  great  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, there  was  much  naive  timidity  and  agitation.  Like 
a lost  child  he  clung  to  Vancouver  with  insistent  anxiety.  At 
the  same  time  he  asked  many  intelligent  questions,  none  of 
which  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  any  spirit  of  idle  curiosity. 
With  the  refined  instincts  of  an  innate  courtesy,  he  appealed 
to  his  companions,  Kowbottom  and  Williams,  who  could  speak 
Hawaiian  after  a fashion,  at  every  turn  for  guidance  as  to 
what  was  fitting  and  proper  for  the  occasion.  In  the  evening 
Vancouver  gave  them  an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  which  was 
viewed  with  great  interest  and  delight  from  the  shore. 

Inamoo,  the  governor,  was  evidently  a hard  task-master.  His 
own  advantage,  no  less  than  his  duty  to  his  master,  prompted 
the  utmost  exaction  of  feudal  tithes.  “All  that  the  people  will 
stand”  was  the  line  of  advantage — honest  advantage — for  him. 
And  he  was  probably  more  or  less  of  a grafter,  seeking  to 
feather  his  own  nest  out  of  his  special  opportunities ; and  since 
he  could  not  well  do  it  at  the  expense  of  his  master,  he  must  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  his  people.  That  he  was  a strong  man 
meant  also,  doubtless,  that  he  had  large  constructive  ideas, 
either  peaceful  or  warlike,  for  the  improvement  of  his  mas- 
ter’s estates,  all  of  which  meant  enforced  service  and  sacrifice 
for  the  common  people.  The  advent  of  ships,  and  the  supplies 
required  by  them  in  large  quantities,  involved  an  additional 
burden,  of  which  we  hear  frequent  complaint,  the  weight  of 
which  fell  on  the  common  people,  and  the  benefits,  such  as  they 
were,  accrued  to  the  chiefs. 

As  a natural  result  of  such  strenuous  rule,  there  were  out- 
croppings of  revolt.  By  a strange  coincidence  Vancouver,  ap- 
proaching Kauai  from  Oahu,  on  his  second  visit  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  fell  in  with  a fleet  of  canoes  in  mid-channel,  laden 
with  prisoners  and  bearing  news  to  Kaeo  of  a recent  insurrec- 
tion against  his  rule  on  Kauai.  This  insurrection  had  been 
quelled  mainly  through  the  aid  of  the  renegade  whites,  resi- 
dent among  the  chiefs,  whose  facility  in  the  use  of  arms  gavo 
them  a great  advantage. 
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Instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  Waimea  as  usual,  Vancouver 
on  this  occasion  made  the  land  at  Wailua,  and  spent  two  days 
in  that  vicinity,  but  apparently  without  going  ashore,  yet  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  came  out  in  consid- 
erable numbers  to  trade  and  visit.  This  change  of  plan  was 
doubtless  due  to  a tardy  realization  of  the  fact  that  Wailua 
was  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  and  the  capital  of  the  island. 

While  “lying  off  and  on7  here  Inamoo  came  aboard.  He 
is  represented  as  aged  and  infirm,  gaunt  and  scrawny,  scaly 
and  unsightly,  from  an  intemperate  use  of  awa,  but  still  a man 
of  large  ambitions,  the  one  uppermost  just  then  being  a trip 
to  England  as  the  guest  of  Vancouver.  Recognizing  that  his 
days  were  numbered,  Vancouver  gave  an  easy  assent,  to  take 
effect  at  some  future  time  when  he  had  finished  his  explora- 
tions in  the  Northwest. 

The  young  Prince  Kaumu-alii  also  came  aboard,  very  much 
pleased  with  the  honor  thus  done  him  of  a special  visit  to  Wai- 
lua, and  very  glad  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
navigator.  Vancouver  found  him  very  much  improved  dur- 
ing the  interval  since  his  last  visit.  He  was  much  less  shy 
and  awkward,  much  more  confident  of  himself,  but  withal  as 
attractive  and  lovable  as  ever.  When  nightfall  came  and  they 
were  far  to  leeward  of  Wailua,  the  young  prince,  with  some 
anxiety,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  ashore.  Vancouver  imme- 
diately reassured  him  and  complied  with  his  request.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  talk  of  hostages,  as  in  the  year 
before;  complete  confidence  had  been  established.  As  a fur- 
ther evidence  of  friendly  relations,  two  minor  chiefs  or  kono- 
hikis,  Pulu  and  Ku,  were  assigned  to  accompany  Vancouver 
to  assist  in  securing  the  necessary  supplies  at  Waimea. 

The  next  glimpse  we  get  of  Kaumu-alii  is  from  Broughton, 
in  1796,  and  shows  him  in  rather  unhappy  circumstances. 
Inamoo  has  passed  off  the  stage  and  his  place  has  been  taken 
by  Keawe,  ranked  by  some  as  a governor  or  regent  under  Ka- 
umu-alii. He  was  probably  the  governor  of  the  western  side 
of  the  island  — a heady  old  man  who  did  not  always  distin- 
guish clearly  between  the  rights  of  his  master  and  his  own. 
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The  young  and  amiable  Kaumu-alii  was  but  a poor  match  for 
this  ambitious  governor  and  he  soon  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Keawe  and  finally  into  his  hands,  living  with  him  in  a 
state  of  mild  captivity.  From  this  condition,  however,  he  was 
finally  relieved  by  the  death  of  Keawe. 

About  this  time,  early  1796,  Kameha-meha  was  making 
strenuous  and  elaborate  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Kauai, 
which  finally  culminated  in  a large  expedition,  including  small 
vessels,  guns  and  foreign  gunners,  April,  1796. 

Setting  sail  from  Waianae  about  midnight,  they  were  over- 
taken when  only  about  a quarter  of  the  way  across  by  a severe 
storm,  which  wrecked  many  of  the  canoes  and  so  disconcerted 
the  fleet  that  they  put  back  in  distress,  and  were  prevented 
from  renewing  the  attempt  by  the  news  of  serious  disaffection 
on  Hawaii,  which  seemed  to  require  immediate  and  strenuous 
attention.* 

Following  Broughton  we  have  no  recorded  visit  to  Kauai 
until  1804,  when  Turnbull,  an  English  merchant,  arrived  from 
Sydney,  touching  first  at  Oahu  and  then  coming  to  Kauai  for 
supplies.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Kameha-meha  was 
making  vast  and  menacing  preparations  for  the  conquest  of 
Kauai?  and  the  rumor  of  them  had  reached  that  island.  Ac- 
cordingly Turnbull  found  that  the  one  foreboding  anxiety  of 
Kaumu-alii  and  his  chiefs  centered  in  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  Kameha-meha.  Turnbull  could  not  deny  that  Kameha-meha 
was  certainly  making  elaborate  preparations  for  the  conquest 
of  the  island  and  that  they  were  wTell  advanced  toward  com- 


*1  am  not  unmindful  of  the  modern  contention,  current  in  certain 
quarters,  that  this  expedition  was  signally  defeated  by  the  Kauai 
natives  under  Kaumu-alii.  It  seems  to  me  simply  inconceivable  that 
all  history  and  tradition  can  possibly  have  been  silent  concerning 
this  remarkable  defeat,  if  it  ever  happened.  It  is  inherently  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  considering  the  disaffected  and  divided 
condition  of  Kauai  at  the  time,  split  as  it  was  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  Keawe  and  Kaumu-alii.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  these  contestants  would  have 
joined  forces  with  Kameha-meha  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the  other; 
and  doubtless  Kameha-meha  depended  on  this,  hence  his  anxiety  to 
accomplish  the  invasion  at  this  time. 
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pletion.  This  threw  the  chiefs  into  such  a state  of  anxious 
depression  that  they  were  unable  to  speak  or  think  of  anything 
else.  And  in  this  condition  they  were  clamorously  insistent 
for  guns  and  ammunition,  which,  however,  Turnbull  consist- 
ently refused,  though  his  sympathies  went  out  to  them  in  their 
danger. 

The  “exiled  King,7’  Kaumu-alii,  as  Turnbull  styles  him, 
struck  him  as  being  infinitely  superior  to  Kameha-meha  as  a 
man. 

The  young  King  complained  bitterly  of  the  false  reports 
steadily  circulated  to  his  disadvantage  by  renegade  white  men 
and  of  the  trouble  they  made.  He  represented  himself  as  a 
consistent  friend  of  the  English,  whom  he  was  always  ready 
to  serve.  He  producd  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the 
various  vessels  which  had  recently  touched  at  the  island.  He 
had  acquired  a limited  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
had  adopted  the  name  of  King  George  himself,  and  had  be- 
stowed those  of  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family  on 
his  children,  getting  badly  mixed  in  the  operation.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  singular  devotion  he  again  begged  for  arms  and 
ammunition  with  which  to  stand  off  his  arch  enemy,  Kemeha- 
meha.  Again  Turnbull  is  constrained  to  refuse,  but  with  an 
emphatic  condemnation  of  the  folly  of  the  early  voyagers  in 
distributing  the  firearms  which  have  brought  things  to  such  a 
pass,  since  Kameha-meha7  s undeserved  preponderance  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  his  superior  martial  equipment. 

By  this  time  there  had  grown  up  quite  a band  of  foreign 
beachcombers  attached  to  the  chiefs  and  ready  to  share  their 
lot,  whatever  it  might  be.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  fear  of 
Kameha-meha7 s invasion,  they  had  set  to  work  and  built  a 
small  vessel,  as  a last  resort  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  issue 
in  the  struggle.  In  this  vessel  they  were  hoping  to  find  an 
asylum  in  some  distant  corner  of  the  broad  Pacific,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  peace.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they  were 
poorly  outfitted,  since  they  lacked  the  appliances  of  naviga- 
tion (save  only  a compass)  as  well,  probably  as  the  skill  to 
use  them. 
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Kaumu-alii  informed  Turnbull  that  he  had  sent  a special 
envoy  to  Tahiti  to  select  and  secure  from  the  King  there  a 
wife  suitable  to  his  dignity  and  station,  and  it  was  now  high 
time  for  his  return.  Turnbull  in  reply  admitted  that  he  had 
met  such  a man  in  Tahiti;  that  he  ha$  engaged  passage  to 
Kauai,  and  had  come  aboard  just  before  the  time  of  sailing 
with  the  evident  intent  of  making  the  voyage,  but  at  the  last 
moment  had  secretly  jumped  overboard  and  made  his  way  to 
the  shore.  The  charms  of  Tahiti  had  evidently  been  too  much 
for  him. 

If  they  did  not  bring  the  royal  bride  with  them  from  Tahiti, 
they  did  bring  a Tahitian  couple  — the  lady  in  particular  prov- 
ing very  attractive.  She  did  much  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
ship  life  by  giving  impromptu  exhibitions  in  Tahitian  dancing 
— doubtless  of  the  hula  type — which  were  very  popular.  These 
were  offset  at  Waimea  by  Hawaiian  dances  of  the  same  nature, 
and  these  again  by  a sailor’s  hornpipe  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  violin. 

A southerly  coming  up,  they  were  blown  off  and  were  two 
days  “lying  off  and  on.”  The  King,  who  was  always  aboard, 
was  very  much  concerned  for  fear  he  might  never  tread  his 
native  soil  again.  On  their  safe  return,  however,  the  King 
tried  a simple  ruse  to  test  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  Keep- 
ing himself  in  hiding,  he  passed  round  the  word  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  delivered  over  to  Kameha-meha.  When  ulti- 
mately his  people  began  to  believe  the  story  they  were  over- 
come with  consternation  and  grief,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  find  some  adequate  expression  when  the  King  appeared  and 
turned  their  grief  to  joy. 

As  a last  favor  the  King  begged  for  the  necessary  stores  for 
the  outfit  of  his  little  vessel  for  its  precarious  and  uncertain 
voyage,  and  Turnbull  hadn’t  the  heart  to  turn  him  down.  It 
is  interesting  at  this  point  to  recall  the  fact  that  Kameha-meha’s 
threatened  invasion  never  came  to  time,  being  defeated  in  1805 
by  a most  disastrous  scourge  of  plague — probably  cholera — 
which  prostrated  Kameha-meha  and  decimated  the  population 
of  the  islands. 


Makaweli  valley,  Kauai,  “The  Garden  Island.1 
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Kaumu-alii  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to  his  daring  ex- 
pedient, and  a few  years  later  made  his  peace  with  Kameha- 
meha  and  received  the  confirmation  of  his  kingdom. 

The  renewed  failure  to  accomplish  the  successful  invasion 
of  Kauai,  indicating  perhaps  to  the  mind  of  Kameha-meha  a 
measure  of  fatuity,  finally  prompted  him  to  adopt  a different 
policy,  viz.,  that  of  peaceful  conquest.  He  sent  Kihei  as  a 
special  ambassador  to1  Kauai  to  confer  with  Kaumu-alii  and 
make  tentative  soundings  as  to  some  practicable  relation  of 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Kihei,  however,  became 
so  enamored  of  the  generous  treatment  he  received  that  he 
forgot  to  return.  His  mission,  however,  was  evidently  not 
wholly  without  effect,  for  Kaumu-alii  on  his  part  sent  his 
special  agent,  Wahine,  to  Oahu,  who  was  in  return  treated 
most  royally,  with  gifts  of  canoes  and  feather  cloaks,  and  then 
dismissed  with  the  emphatic  injunction:  “Go  back  to  your 
royal  master  and  tell  him  to  come  and  visit  us  in  person.’’ 
Kaumu-alii  received  the  message  with  persistent  hesitation. 
To  meet  him  in  person  on  Oahu  meant  to  place  himself  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  his  traditional  enemy  a very  doubtful 
expedient. 

Again  he  sent  another  ambassador,  more  important  than  the 
last,  one  Pakiko,  his  beloved  friend,  with  eleven  double  and 
nine  single  canoes,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Kauai  and  Kii- 
hau.  This  expedition  unfortunately  came  to  grief  in  a storm; 
the  canoes  were  swamped  and  wrecked  and  most  of  the  party 
drowned,  one  single  canoe  only  finally  fetching  up  on  JSTiihau, 
barely  able  to  keep  afloat.  Still  Kameha-meha  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  still  insisted  that  Kaumu-alii  should  comle  in  per- 
son. Finally  Kaumu-alii  sent  his  cousin  Kama-halo-lani,  and 
his  wife  Hamahana,  and  some  other  chiefs.  They,  in  turn, 
were  treated  most  royally  by  Kameha-meha,  and  returned  with 
the  advice,  “You  must  go  to  Oahu  to  meet  the  King  your- 
self.” Finally  Kaumu-alii  replied,  “I  will  go  to  Oahu  and 
meet  him  face  to  face!” 

This  resolution,  however,  he  might  never  have  redeemed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Captain  J onathan 
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W i lid  ship,  a well-known  sandalwood  trader,  who  persuaded 
Kaumu-alii  to  make  the  venture,  gave  him  and  his  party  free 
passage  in  his  vessel,  and  left  his  mate  on  Kauai  as  a hostage 
for  his  safe  return.  This  very  practical  assurance  of  friend- 
ship and  confidence  finally  overcame  the  fears  of  the  hesitant 
King,  so  that  he  finally  set  sail  under  the  care  of  Captain 
Windship,  together  with  his  wife  and  his  noblest  aliis. 

Arriving  at  Oahu,  they  anchored  outside  the  bar,  and  Ka- 
meha-mleha  being  apprized  of  their  arrival,  greeted  them  with 
a military  salute,  and  then  went  off  in  state  to  receive  them, 
accompanied  by  his  leading  aliis,  dressed  in  helmets  and  feather 
cloaks,  so  that  the  sea  was  as  gorgeous  as  a rainbow.  Kameha- 
meha  was  in  a single  canoe,  and  as  he  and  his  party  neared  the 
vessel  Kumu-alii  and  his  party,  also  in  royal  robes,  topped 
by  the  Vancouver  scarlet  cloak,  drew  up  on  the  deck  to  receive 
them.  As  Kameha-meha  came  up  over  the  side  Kaumu-alii 
grasped  his  hand,  saying:  “Here  I am!  Is  it  face  up  or  face  ' 
down  V Kameha-meha  was  silent  for  a moment,  then  said : 
“There  is  no  death.”  Kaumu-alii  replied,  indicating  his  party: 
‘“Here  is  my  tribute  in  coming  to  this  conference.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Kauai,  the  chiefs  and  the  common  people,  high 
and  low,  mauka  and  makai,  we  are  all  yours.”  Kameha-meha  : 
replied:  “I  am  not  going  to  take  away  your  authority  nor  any 
part  of  your  lands ; go  home  and  retain  your  power.  But  this 
is  my  wish,  that  my  chiefs  may  visit  your  island  and  that  yon 
will  receive  them  graciously.” 

After  some  further  expressions  of  mutual  good  will,  Kaumu- 
alii  concluded:  “How  we  have  met  the  matter  is  settled;  let 
me  go  home.”  But  Kameha-meha  replied:  “Ho,  no;  let  us  go 
ashore.  There  are  food  and  drink  and  good  things  in  plenty. 
We’d  better  go  ashore!”  Accordingly  they  went  ashore,  Ka- 
umu-alii and  his  aliis  and  his  wife  Kai-haa-ku-loii.  It  was  as 
Kameha-meha  had  said.  There  was  a grand  hookupu  and  much 
feasting.  1 

During  these  festivities  a certain  kahuna,  Ka-umi-umi  by 
name,  came  to  Kameha-meha  and  suggested  the  destruction  of 
the  Kauai  King.  “The  jewel  has  come  into  your  hands — don’t 
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let  it  go !”  But  Kameha-meha  replied:  “This  is  not  a time 
of  open  war,  when  a prince  can  he  slain  like  a robber  F 

Isaac  Davis,  learning  that  there  were  designs  against  Kaumu- 
alii’s  life  and  that  his  enemies  were  plotting  to  kill  him  at  a 
drinking  bout  that  they  were  going  to  have  at  Wai-kaha-lulu, 
warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  other 
haoles  who  liked  the  Kauai  King,  constrained  him  to  hurry 
back  home  before  some  evil  should  befall  him,  for  which  service 
it  is  said  Isaac  Davis  paid  the  price  of  a premature  death  not 
long  after. 

The  Russian  Episode. 

The  growing  activities  of  the  Russians  in  Alaska,  under  the 
enterprising  management  of  Baranoff,  emphasized  the  need  for 
some  suitable  recruiting  station  in  warmer  latitudes,  where 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  might  be  secured.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands  had  already  established  a reputation  among  mariners 
for  this  purpose,  so  Baranoff  naturally  turned  to  them  in  his 
need.  As  early  as  1809  he  sent  the  “Heva”  to  the  Islands 
on  what  was  doubtless  a reconnoitering  voyage.  A few  years 
later,  in  1814,  he  sent  the  “Ahahualpa” — renamed  the  “Be- 
ring”— still  in  charge  of  her  American  master,  to  the  Islands 
to  secure  provisions  and  supplies.  During  her  stay  she  was 
wrecked  at  Waimea  and  her  cargo  pillaged  by  the  natives. 
Kaumu-alii  resolutely  declined  to  make  restitution,  on  the 
ground  that  everything  thrown  on  the  coast  belonged  to  him. 

About  this  time  one  Dr.  Scheffer,  a German  of  education 
and  address,  arrived  at  Sitka  and  commended  himself  to  Bara- 
noff as  the  very  man  to  conduct  the  delicate  and  ntomentous 
enterprises  which  the  governor  had  in  mind.  How  much  of 
the  plans  as  Scheffer  worked  them  out  were  Baranoff s and 
how  much  his  own  ambitious  extension  of  them,  we  cannot 
know.  In  due  time  Scheffer  appeared  on  Kauai,  where  he 
is  reported  to  have  commended  himself  to  the  good  will  and 
confidence  of  Kaumu-alii  by  curing  him  of  dropsy  and  his 
beloved  wife  of  fever. 

The  outcome  of  the  friendly  relations,  we  are  told,  wTas  a 
treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  the  “Bering”  cargo  should  be 
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returned  or  paid  for,  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  sandalwood 
trade  granted,  an  exclusive  right  to  build  factories  throughout 
Kaumu-alii’s  dominions  assured,  and  a permanent  protectorate 
over  his  little  kingdom  established.  In  return  the  Russians 
were  to  furnish  an  army  of  five  hundred  men  and  a small 
navy,  properly  equipped — all  at  the  expense  of  the  King — 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  conquest  of  Kameha-meha’s 
territory. 

Scheffer  set  to  work  immediately  to  carry  out  the  compact, 
expending  over  $150,000  in  the  purchase  of  two  American  ves- 
sels as  the  foundation  of  a navy,  erecting  a fort  and  factory, 
laying  out  gardens  and  fields,  and  otherwise  giving  evidence 
of  his  serious  intent. 

When  the  news  of  these  high-handed  measures  reached  Bara- 
noff  he  promptly  disavowed  them  as  exceeding  instructions, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  authorized 
him  to  recall  Scheffer  immediately  from  the  Islands.  To  close 
the  matter  amicably  the  Russian  Tsar  is  reported  to  have  sent 
Kaumu-alii  a gold  medal  with  a ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Anne,  with  the  inscription  “To  Tomari,  chief  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  recognition  of  his  friendship  to  the  Russians,”  and 
in  addition  a cutlass  beautifully  mounted  and  a scarlet  cloak 
with  golden  tassels  and  lace,  none  of  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  reached  Kaumu-alii. 

In  the  meantime  Scheffer,  not  being  in  a position  to  wholly 
make  good,  was  more  or  less  discredited.  Other  traders  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  bought  for  ready  cash  the  sandalwood, 
taro,  salt,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  that  had  been  contracted  to  the  Rus- 
sians, but  which  they  were  not  in  a position  to  pay  for.  These 
traders  naturally  used  their  influence  with  Kameha-meha  against 
any  such  exclusive  monopoly,  which  under  the  circumstances 
was  in  any  case  an  infringement  of  royal  prerogatives.  Finally 
Kameha-meha  sent  a special  messenger  with  imperative  orders 
to  expel  Scheffer  from  the  island.  The  promised  army  and 
navy  not  having  materialized,  there  was  nothing  for  Kaumu- 
alii  to  do  but  to  disown  the  whole  transaction  and  creep  back 
to  the  cover  of  his  allegiance  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
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Curious  “blow  hole”  on  Kauai's  coast, 
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Russians  were  vigorously,  not  to  say  offensively,  driven  from 
the  island,  and  Scheffer  himself  escaped  death  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  they  were  forced  to  put 
to  sea  without  food,  without  necessary  clothing,  and  without 
means  of  resistance.  In  the  unseaworthy  ship  “Kodiak,” 
water-logged  and  sinking,  and  pumping  continuously  to  keep 
her  afloat,  they  made  their  way  to  Honolulu,  where,  of  course, 
they  found  no  favor  and  where  they  could  purchase  a grudging 
asylum  only  by  the  surrender  of  their  guns,  one  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Bishop  Museum.  Scheffer  finally  escaped 
to  Canton  and  the  rest  were  conveyed  to  the  Northwest  Coast. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  Russian  account,  and  it  differs  some- 
what from  the  traditional  American  report,  but  it  is  the  ac- 
count of  principals  in  the  transaction,  conversant  with  the  facts, 
at  least  as  reported  by  Scheffer,  and  bears  the  evidence  of  being 
trustworthy.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Scheffer,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  compact,  may  have  drawn  on  his  imagina- 
tion for  much  larger  concessions  than  he  ever  got,  or  he  may 
have  imposed  on  Kaumu-alii  and  secured  his  consent  to  some- 
thing that  he  didn’t  understand.  Yet  the  admitted  facts  seem 
to  indicate  a substantial  confirmation  of  the  scheme.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  vessels,  the  building  of  a fort  at  Hanalei  and  an- 
other at  Waimea,  the  surrender  of  the  Hanalei  Valley  and  some 
other  valuable  pieces  of  land,  the  reported  negotiations  for  a 
lease  of  the  whole  island  to  the  Russians  — these  things  are 
smoke  that  predicate  fire.  They  presuppose  complicity  on  the 
part  of  Kaumu-alii  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  Scheffer. 

The  facts  of  this  story  being  substantially  correct,  what  shall 
we  say  of  Kaumu-alii’s  share  in  it?  We  remember  that  he 
was  no  longer  an  independent  chieftain  nor  an  ally,  but  a 
vassal  of  Kameha-meha,  bound  to  him  by  imposed  bonds  of 
allegiance  which  he  could  not  honorably  ignore,  and  any  such 
compact  as  this  with  Scheffer  was  of  a treasonable  nature, 
even  though  it  should  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  indicated  in  the 
Scheffer  report  of  it. 

And  if  this  report  be  substantially  correct,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  treasonable  nature  of  the  alliance,  since  the 
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sole  object  and  purpose  of  so  one-sided  a contract  was  to  secure 
means  and  assistance  to  break  away  from  bis  vassalage  to 
Kameha-meha.  And  this  need  not  surprise  us.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  bold  an  untutored  savage,  even  though  an  un- 
commonly fine  one,  up  to  our  standards  of  political  honor. 
And  even  our  standards  are  not  always  above  criticism  when 
critical  matters  of  self-interest  are  involved. 

Kaumu-alii  was  the  vassal  of  Kameha-meha,  not  because  of 
any  voluntary  obligation  of  sympathy  or  co-operation,  but  be- 
cause of  stern  necessity.  He  was  too  weak  at  the  time  to  resist 
him;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  But  now,  when  conditions 
were  more  favorable  and  there  was  a good  chance  of  recovering 
his  lost  position,  the  only  questions  which  worried  Kaumu-alii 
were  those  of  feasibility. 

The  Spanish  pirates  came  into  relation  with  Kaumu-alii 
through  the  escape  to  Kauai  of  several  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
a Santa  Rosa.”  When  Captain  Bouchard  of  the  “ Argentina” 
demanded  them  at  the  hands  of  the  Hawaiians,  four  of  these 
refugees  were  delivered  up,  but  the  first  officer,  one  Griffiths, 
was  not  forthcoming.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  confined 
in  the  Waimea  fort,  but  when  the  fort  prison  was  forced  open 
he  had  fled,  presumably  with  the  connivance  of  Kaumu-alii, 
who  desired  to  protect  him.  Bouchard  demanded  of  Kaumu- 
alii  the  recapture  and  delivery  of  the  culprit,  backing  up  his 
demand  with  a threat  of  prompt  bombardment.  Kaumu-alii 
replied  that  for  every  shot  from  the  vessels  he  would  reply 
with  twenty-four  from  his  battery.  But  when  he  found  that 
Bouchard  was  in  earnest,  he  “weakened”  and  secured  and  de- 
livered up  Griffiths,  who  was  promptly  set  up  against  the  wall 
of  the  fort  and  shot,  his  body  being  buried  on  the  beach  close 
at  hand.  Many  hundreds  of  the  natives  witnessed  the  execu- 
tion with  awe-stricken  interest. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  pause  a moment  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  missionaries  and  inquire  as  to  what  kind  of  a man 
Kaumu-alii  was. 

Physically  he  was  a particularly  fine  specimen  of  manhood, 
tall,  straight,  well  proportioned,  with  that  stately  yet  courte- 
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ceps.  Kaahumanu,  whose  station  and  experience  might  well 
make  her  a connoiseur,  was  very  proud  of  him  as  one  of  the 
very  first  among  men — a statuesque  figure,  very  neat  and  trim 
in  his  simple  dress.  His  features  were  fine,  and  his  appear- 
ance more  like  that  of  a haole  than  a straight  Hawaiian. 

Intellectually  he  was  evidently  more  than  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent. He  was  quick  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  new 
order  of  things  being  ushered  in  by  the  foreign  civilization, 
and  stood  ready  at  every  turn  to  profit  by  it.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  had  attained  to  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  before  the  advent  of  the  missionaries,  so 
that  we  find  him  talking  with  them  in  their  own  language  and 
even  writing  to  them  a fairly  good  though  colloquial  letter. 

Naturally  his  receptive  disposition  exposed  him  to  great 
temptation  in  dealing  with  the  beachcombers,  adventurers  and 
blacklegs  of  those  primitive  days.  The  superior  enlightenment 
of  these  men  and  their  facility  in  the  arts  of  civilization  gave 
them  a prestige  and  an  influence  which  their  characters,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  were  far  from  warranting.  The  result  was 
that  the  material  prestige  of  this  new  and  rather  rawT  civil- 
ization carried  with  it  a sort  of  moral  prestige  which  gave 
sanction,  if  not  entire  approval,  to  evils  and  excesses  that  the 
nobler  type  of  savage  mind,  such  as  that  of  Kaumu-alii,  must 
condemn.  And  this  contact  with  civilization  was  distinctly 
detrimental  to  Kaumu-alii. 

When  the  missionaries  arrived  they  found  him  almost  hope- 
lessly addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  yet  under  their  salu- 
tary influence  he  immediately  forsook  his  evil  ways,  and  we 
find  him  declaring  in  picturesque,  if  somewhat  extravagant 
language,  that  if  $1,000  was  offered  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  drink  a bottle  of  gin,  he  would  indignantly  refuse  it 
as  a bad  bargain. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  the  naive  story 
of  Kaumu-alii’ s diamond  order. 

There  was  a more  or  less  regular  commerce  between  the 
Islands  and  the  Orient  by  means  of  the  sandalwood  traders 
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who  took  this  valuable  commodity  to  China  and  brought  hack 
the  various  goods  of  civilization.  One  of  these  traders  (per- 
haps it  was  Captain  Windship)  who  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Kaumu-alii,  was  in  the  habit  of  filling  orders 
for  his  Majesty  in  the  Orient.  On  one  ^particular  occasion, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  sail,  he  came  to  the  King  for  his  usual 
order.  Kaumu-alii  gave  him  about  the  customary  list  for  dry 
goods,  hardware,  furniture,  weapons,  munitions,  etc.,  and  then 
in  conclusion  said:  “I  understand  that  other  Kings  have  jewels 
of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  I have  none  at  all.  What  are 
these  jewels?”  “Well/’  returned  the  Captain,  “there  are  vari- 
ous kinds  of  jewels.  I believe  diamonds  are  considered  the 
top-notch  thing  in  the  line  of  jewels.”  “Well,  then,  I wish 
you  would  bring  me  back  a diamond  from  China.”  “I  don’t 
know  much  about  diamonds,”  returned  the  Captain,  “but  I 
will  do  the  best  I can  for  you.  How  big  a diamond  would 
you  like?”  “Well,”  returned  the  King,  “say  one  as  big  as  a 
cocoanut !” 

Advent  of  the  Missionaries. 

About  1805  Kaumu-alii  had  sent  his  son  George,  when  a 
lad  of  nine  years,  to  America  to  be  educated,  entrusting  him 
to  one  of  the  sea  captains  who  frequently  visited  Kauai,  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  necessary  funds  for  the  proper 
care  and  education  of  the  lad  on  his  arrival  in  Hew  England. 
Unfortunately  the  Captain  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  home 
and  these  funds  were  swallowed  up  in  the  wreck  of  his  estate. 
The  boy  George,  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  the  charity 
of  chance  friends,  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
finally  enlisted  in  the  American  Havy.  On  his  discharge  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  discovered  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  identified  as  the  son  of  Kaumu- 
alii  and  removed  to  Cornwall  for  education  in  company  with 
other  Hawaiian  youth.  On  the  embarkation  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary party  for  the  Islands  he  accompanied  them  as  an  in- 
dependent passenger,  and  when  the  missionaries  arrived  at  the 
Islands  it  was  a first  duty,  as  well  as  a promising  privilege, 
to  restore  George  to  his  royal  father.  Accordingly,  with  as 
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little  delay  as  possible,  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Buggies  of  the 
missionary  party,  accompanied  hy  George  Kaumu-alii,  or 
George  Hume-hnme,  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known,  set 
sail  for  Kauai  with  Captain  Blanchard.  Arriving  at  Waimea, 
they  were  received  by  Kaumu-alii  w7ith  every  evidence  of  satis- 
faction and  gratitude,  sentiments  which  found  expression  in  a 
most  cordial  reception  of  the  missionaries  and  a bountiful 
largess  of  supplies  for  the  vessel,  consisting  of  fifty  large  hogs 
and  a generous  supply  of  yams?  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  etc. 
In  addition  he  imposed  on  Captain  Blanchard,  by  way  of  pas- 
sage money,  a gift  of  sandalwood  to  the  value  of  $1,000. 

To  his  long-lost  son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years, 
he  gave  the  Waimea  Valley  and  conferred  on  him  rank  second 
only  to  his  own. 

He  was  so  anxious  to  retain  the  missionaries  that  he  offered 
to  give  them  valuable  lands  and  build  dwelling  houses,  schools 
and  churches  for  them.  He  promised  to  have  the  people  learn 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  and  pray  and  do  whatever  the  missionaries 
required.  So  anxious  were  the  King  and  Queen  to  have  the 
missionaries  remain,  and  so  fearful  that  they  might  not,  that 
they  could  not  sleep,  we  are  told?  and  so  anxious  were  they 
to  learn  to  read,  or  perhaps  to  seem  so,  that  while  they  could 
not  surrender  their  favorite  recreation,  they  might  be  seen, 
standing  in  the  river  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  book  in  hand, 
repeating  the  lesson. 

Whitney  and  Buggies  made  an  exploration  of  the  island  and 
then  went  back  to  Honolulu  to  report.  Meantime  Kaumu-alii 
continued  his  entreaties  for  their  return,  entreaties  so  evidently 
genuine  that  the  mission  yielded,  and  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Bug- 
gies and  their  families  sailed  in  the  “Levant, Captain  Cary, 
and  arrived  at  Waimea  July  25,  1820.  They  were  met  in  the 
bay  by  the  King  and  Queen,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction 
by  the  oft-repeated  exclamations  of  “Hui-nui-maikai  !” 

They  had  public  worship  on  Sunday,  which  was  attended  by 
the  King  and  Queen  and  their  retinue,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  King  expressed  his  approval.  “I  like  your  way  of 
worship  very  much.  My  old  way  was  pupuka.  I will  come 
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every  Sabbath,  and  by  and  bye  we  will  build  a big  church  and 
be  like  people  in  America.”  lie  inquired  with  a good  deal  of 
interest  concerning  the  feasibility  of  securing  ship  carpenters, 
smiths,  armorers,  powder-makers,  etc.,  who  doubtless  seemed 
to  him  even  more  important  than  missionaries. 

The  following  letter  purports  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Queen,  Debora  Kapule,  as  the  date  indicates,  within  a few 
days  of  their  arrival  to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Buggies: 

“July  28,  1820. 

“Dear  Friend: — I am  glad  your  daughter  came  here.  I shall 
be  her  mother  now,  and  she  shall  be  my  daughter.  I be  good 
to  her:  give  her  tapa,  give  her  plenty  to  eat.  By  and  by  she 
speak  Hawaiian,  then  she  teach  me  how  to  read  and  write  and 
sew,  and  talk  of  great  Akua,  which  the  good  people  in  America 
love.  I begin  spell  little;  read  come  very  hard  like  stone.  You 
very  good  send  your  daughter  long  way  to  teach  the  heathens. 
I am  very  glad  I can  write  you  a short  letter  and  tell  you  I 
be  good  to  your  daughter. 

“I  send  you  my  aloha  and  tell  you  I am  your  friend. 

“Charlotte  Tapule, 

“Queen  of  Atooi.” 

The  simple  explanation  of  this  letter  is  that  it  was  the  handi- 
work of  George  Humehume,  whose  sense  of  propriety  it  ex- 
presses rather  than  that  of  the  said  Charlotte  Kapule. 

True  to  his  promise,  Kaumu-alii  rendered  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  missionaries  in  establishing  them  in  Waimea, 
where  a commodious  mission  house  was  built  for  them,  54x24 
feet,  with  floor,  doors  and  glass  windows.  There  were  five 
bed  rooms,  and  two  larger,  which  served  as  dining  room,  school 
room,  church,  etc.  It  stood  near  the  water’s  edge,  a few  rods 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  one  side  it  was  enclosed 
by  the  King’s  dwelling  house  and  by  a heavy  semi-circular 
wall  ten  feet  high,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  sea.  In  front 
was  a small  gallery,  and  back  of  the  wall,  which  enclosed  nearly 
an  acre  of  ground,  stood  the  fort,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river, 
commanding  the  village  of  Waimea. 
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Liho-liho's  Visit. 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  1821,  Liho-liho  made  his 
daring  and  foolhardy  visit  to  Kauai,  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Kanmn-alii  and  receive  the  confirmation  of  his 
allegiance,  concerning  which  he  was  a little  anxious.  He  and 
his  party  were  received  with  all  due  deference  by  Kanmn-alii, 
who  went  ont  to  meet  him  in  the  hay,  took  him  ashore  and  domi- 
ciled him  in  a comfortable  house,  well  furnished  with  Hiihau 
mats  and  every  Hawaiian  convenience.  Kanmn-alii  immedi- 
ately sent  hack  word  to  Oahu  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Liho-liho, 
and  Liliha,  Boki’s  wife,  made  the  venturesome  trip  to  Kauai, 
in  a single  canoe  with  only  four  men,  landing  a few  days  later 
at  Hanapepe. 

July  24,  1821,  there  was  a royal  conference  at  the  palace, 

- — papa-ena-ena.  When  the  mutual  fears  of  the  two  monarchs 
were  set  at  rest,  Kaumu-alii  said:  “King  Liho-liho,  hear! 
While  your  father,  Kameha-meha  lived  I acknowledged  him 
to  be  my  King.  He  is  now  dead;  you  are  his  rightful  suc- 
cessor, and  you  are  my  King.  I have  plenty  of  muskets  and 
ammunition  and  many  subjects  at  my  command:  these,  with 
the  vessels  I have  bought,  with  my  fort  and  its  guns,  and  with 
my  islands,  are  yours.  All  are  yours.  Do  with  them  as  you 
please,  and  make  anyone  governor  that  you  like.” 

A deep  silence  followed  this  avowal,  and  all  awaited  anx- 
iously the  reply  of  the  King.  In  a few  moments,  with  a gen- 
erous smile,  he  replied : “Kaumu-alii,  I have  not  come  to  take 
your  island  from  you.  I am  not  going  to  put  any  governor 
-over  it;  keep  it  yourself.  Take  care  of  it  as  you  have  done; 
and  do  with  your  vessels  and  all  your  possessions  as  you  please.” 

A shout  of  joyful  approbation  signalized  this  happy  de- 
noument,  and  in  token  of  these  newly  established  friendly  re- 
lations Ke-kai-haa-ku-lou,  the  favorite  wife  of  Kaumu-alii  was 
taken  over  by  Liho-liho  and  added  to  his  already  generous 
harem.  This,  we  are  told,  greatly  displeased  Kaahumanu. 

We  may  well  question  whether  this  was  anything  more  than 
a dramatic  bit  of  play-acting  on  the  part  of  Liho-liho,  arranged 
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for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
royal  host,  to  allay  his  suspicions  until  Liho-liho  could  reverse 
the  relations  and  put  himself  in  the  strong  position  rather  than 
the  weak  one.  And  we  may  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  recognized  the  fatuity  of  his  rival  in  sp  dangerous  a game. 

At  any  rate,  Liho-lilio? s action  was  strikingly  at  variance  with 
his  profession,  when,  after  having  been  entertained  for  several 
weeks  by  Kaumu-alii  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  Liho- 
liho,  invited  him,  on  the  arrival  of  his  flagship,  the  Cleopatra’s 
Barge,  to  go  on  board  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  well  seated  in  the  cabin  secretly  gave  orders  to  weigh 
anchor  and  bear  away  for  Oahu,  thus  making  a captive  of 
his  royal  guest.  On  his  arrival  on  Oahu  he  was  compelled  by 
his  royal  captor,  in  order  to  veil  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  marry  the  imperious  dowager  Kaahumanu,  who  at 
the  same  time  took  over  as  a similar  marital  asset  his  son, 
Ke-lii-aho-nui.  Whatever  Kaahumanu  may  have  been  in  later 
years,  she  was  at  this  time  neither  a desirable  helpmate  nor  a 
considerate  master  for  any  man.  If  in  time  she  developed  a 
certain  amount  of  consideration,  and  even  affection,  for  her 
royal  consort,  it  was  no  thanks  to  Liho-liho,  nor  any  part  of 
his  plan. 

Immediately  following  the  aforesaid  conference  the  two 
Kings  and  the  royal  party  were  given  a special  invitation  to 
visit  the  newly  established  mission,  which  they  graciously  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  When  they  arrived  they  were  naturally  very 
much  interested  in  all  that  they  saw,  especially  the  domestic 
arrangements.  The  beds  in  particular  awakened  a great  in-  !■ 
terest,  and  they  begged  to  be  allowed  the  special  favor  of  try- 
ing them,  which  being  granted,  each  lordly  royal  visitor 
stretched  himself  at  length  in  such  comfortable  repose  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  arise  and 
go  farther.  In  the  school  room  they  were  shown  the  simple 
appliances  of  education,  and  Kaumu-alii,  who  could  read  Eng- 
lish a little,  read  with  some  difficulty  and  much  delight  the 
card,  “Thou  God  seest  me.” 


The  bay  of  Hanalei,  island  of  Kauai. 
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Death  of  Kaumu-aeii. 

Both  Stewart  and  Ellis  were  intimate  friends  of  Kaumu- 
alii,  and  they  give  a detailed  account  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred May  26,  1824,  in  Honolulu,  after  a short  illness  of  a 
fortnight.  During  this  time  Ellis  and  Stewart  visited  him 
daily,  and  the  latter  writes:  “On  Saturday  evening  I made 
one  of  a sad  group  of  friends  who  followed  him  as  he  was 
borne  on  a sofa,  through  a loudly  wailing  multitude,  from  a 
small  frame  house,  in  which  he  was  taken  ill,  to  a larger  new 
one,  which  had  just  been  completed  for  Kaahumanu,  hut  even 
then  I had  little  thought  that  he  would  so  soon  he  in  the  land 
of  spirits.  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself  were  sent  for  early  this  morn- 
ing (Wednesday,  May  26),  to  attend  him  in  his  dying  moments. 
Mr.  Ellis  remained  about  an  hour;  and  as  Kaumu-alii  seemed 
to  have  revived  a little  after  offering  prayer,  he  returned  to  the 
mission  house.  A few  moments  only  after  he  left  the  room,  the 
King,  without  a struggle,  breathed  his  last ; and  I had  the  mel- 
ancholy satisfaction  of  smoothing  his  features  after  the  hand 
of  death  had  passed  over  them. 

“The  moment  it  was  evident  that  he  was  in  the  very  last 
agony,  Kaahumanu  ordered  the  door  fastened  and  the  window 
curtains  dropped,  and  began  preparing  the  corpse  for  exhibi- 
tion to  the  people.  A Chinese  lounge,  or  settee,  was  spread 
with  a rich  mantle  of  green  silk  velvet,  lined  with  pink  satin; 
on  this  the  corpse  was  laid,  the  lower  extremities  being  wrapped 
in  loose  and  heavy  folds  of  yellow  satin,  while  the  chest  and 
head  were  without  covering,  except  a wreath  of  feathers  placed 
round  the  head,  so  as  to  pass  over  and  conceal  the  eyes.  The 
splendid  war  cloak  of  the  King,  composed  of  red,  yellow  and 
black  feathers,  was  spread  over  the  arm  of  the  settee  at  his 
head,  and  a large  cape  of  the  same  material  and  colors  occu- 
pied a corresponding  place  at  his  feet.  The  crowd  without 
had  in  the  meantime  received  some  intimation  of  the  event, 
and,  redoubling  their  lamentations,  were  rushing  from  all  di- 
rections towards  the  windows  and  doors,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  them  closed.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  body  was  thus 
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laid  out,  the  curtains  of  the  windows  in  the  room  were  again 
drawn  up,  and  an  indescribable  scene  of  wailing  ensued. 

“The  death  of  scarce  any  other  chief  could  affect  us  so  deeply 
and  sincerely.  My  first  interview  with  Kaumu-alii,  the  day 
we  arrived  at  Oahu,  inspired  me  with  a feeling  of  respect  that 
I have  scarcely  known  for  another  native  except  our  patroness 
at  Lahaina.  He  always  appeared  more  civilized,  more  digni- 
fied, more  like  a Christian  than  any  of  his  fellows ; and  I can, 
with  the  strictest  veracity,  say  of  him  that  which  I can  hardly 
do  of  any  other  in  the  nation,  that  I have  never  heard  from 
him  a word  nor  witnessed  in  him  a look  or  action  unbecoming 
a prince,  or,  what  is  far  more  to  his  praise,  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a professedly  pious  man.  His  high  features 
and  slightly  stooping  shoulders  gave  him  a patrician  and  ven- 
erable look.  His  manners  were  easy  and  gentlemanlike,  and 
as  a “royal  captive/’  to  those  acquainted  with  his  public  and 
private  history,  he  was  truly  an  interesting  object.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Stewart,  who  was  something  of 
an  artist,  at  the  request  of  Kaahumanu  made  a sketch  of  the 
corpse  as  it  lay  in  state  in  the  full  dress  of  a British  hussar, 
and  that  Mr.  Ellis  also  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in  getting 
an  excellent  profile  likeness  of  the  face. 

On  the  following  Friday,  in  the  forenoon,  there  was  a public 
funeral  service  preparatory  to  the  embarkation  for  Lahaina, 
where  the  body  was  to  be  interred.  At  10  o’clock  the  coffin, 
covered  with  black  silk  velvet  and  enveloped  in  a rich  pall  of 
the  same  material,  was  carried  into  the  open  air  in  front  of 
the  house  in  the  midst  of  the  encircling  crowd.  All  the  promi- 
nent chiefs,  the  members  of  the  mission,  the  foreign  population, 
together  with  a great  concourse  of  natives,  filled  the  house,  the 
grounds  and  the  adjoining  street.  Mr.  Ellis  conducted  the 
service  and  preached  from  the  text,  aBe  ye  also  ready.”  At 
the  close  of  the  service  the  corpse  was  taken  aboard  the  pilot 
boat  as  the  best  sailer,  and,  accompanied  by  a small  fleet  of 
schooners  and  brigs — every  available  craft — filled  with  people, 
they  set  sail  for  Lahaina,  where  two  days  later,  on  Sunday,  a 
similar  service  was  held  and  the  body  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
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Keopu-olani,  mother  of  Liho-liho  and  a very  intimate  friend 
of  Kaumu-alii.  This  mutual  interment  side  by  side  had  been 
a matter  of  arrangement  between  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  conclusion  that  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men  Kaumu-alii  inspired  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  a hero,  and  from  all  classes  came  only  words 
of  commendation  and  regard.  He  wTas  the  idol  of  the  common 
people ; he  was  a hero  among  his  peers,  the  chiefs  of  the  realm ; 
he  was  respected  and  admired  by  navigators  like  Vancouver  and 
Turnbull;  he  was  beloved  by  missionaries  like  Stewart  and 
Ellis.  Such  a man — especially  such  a man,  a savage,  without 
the  advantages  of  early  training  and  the  refining  influences  of 
civilization — must  have  been  inherently  a man  of  rare  natural 
endowments,  a horn  gentleman,  whom  not  even  the  vicious  in- 
fluences of  a depraved  phase  of  civilization  could  corrupt. 
And  I would  like  to  bespeak  for  him  the  high  place  of  the  very 
first  of  Hawaiian  gentlemen:  the  best  interpretation  of  that 
lofty  courtesy,  dignity,  kindliness  and  charity  which  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  highest  type  of  Hawaiian  character. 
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Was  There  A Lost  Son  of  Kamehameha? 

BY  THOMAS  G.  THRUM. 


Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society , 
January  17,  1916. 


Among  the  many  natives  of  these  Islands  whose  curiosity  and 
spirit  of  adventure  rendered  them  easy  victims  of  opportuni- 
ties of  enticement,  or  as  stowaways,  to  visit  foreign  lands,  there 
were  but  few  that  circumstances  so  favored  as  to  furnish  chap- 
ters of  interest  in  Hawaiian  history;  the  more  notable  among 
them  being  Kaiana,1  Humehume2  (or  George  Kanmnalii), 
Opukahaia3 4  and  “Jack  Attoo.’74  The  great  majority,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  accounts  of  early  voyagers  and  traders,  are 
unknown  to  fame;  few  even  being  known  by  name,  whereby 
they  might  be  identified  and  their  movements  traced.  Among 
the  latter  class  is  one  deemed  important  enough  to  warrant 
inquiry  and  investigation  for  the  annals  of  this  Society. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  reported  departure  from  Ha- 
waii, in  1801,  of  an  alleged  son  of  Kamehameha,  from  the 
fact,  probably,  that  the  incident  is  of  record  in  but  one  book, 
entitled  “A  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels/7  by  Amos 
Delano,  a work  that  has  long  been  out  of  print. 

I must  confess  to  a feeling  of  reasonable  doubt  that  so  im- 
portant an  event,  affecting  the  highest  interests  of  the  land  and 


1 Kaiana  left  these  Islands  with  Mears  in  September,  1787,  for 
China,  and  returned  here  December,  1788. 

2 A brief  account  of  Humehume’s  foreign  experience  and  return 
is  given  at  the  clase  of  this  paper. 

3 Opukahaia,  or  Henry  Obookiah  (with  another  native  lad,  Thos. 
Hopu),  left  these  Islands  with  a Captain  Britnall  for  New  York,  ar- 
riving there  in  1809,  and  died  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  he  was  being 
educated,  in  1818. 

4 New  England  Magazine,  June,  1892. 
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its  ruler,  could  have  occurred,  as  narrated,  without  some  local 
knowledge  having  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  bards, 
hut  so  far  my  searchings  have  been  in  vain,  and  inquiries  on 
the  subject  from  well-informed  Hawaiians  have  only  elicited 
expressions  of  surprise.  And  yet  there  might  have  been  rea- 
sons for  this  apparent  hiatus  in  the  life  and  times  of  Kameha- 
meha  sufficient  to  arouse  a spirit  of  investigation  concerning  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Unfortunately  names  have  been  omitted 
which  are  essential  not  only  for  identification  of  this  lost  son 
of  Kamehameha,  but  his  right  to  princeship  from  the  Hawaiian 
standpoint — that  is,  the  rank  of  the  mother. 

Delano’s  narrative  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from  a 
journal  or  logbook,  rather  from  the  record  in  sequence  of  the 
voyage;  for  the  important  incidents  attending  his  first  visit 
in  1801,  and  intimacy  with  Kamehameha,  are  not  given  until 
his  return  to  the  Islands  five  years  later,  when  he  narrates  the 
taking  away,  by  consent  of  the  King,  of  his  natural  son  for  a 
voyage  to  China,  and  regrets  having  assigned  the  care  and  re- 
sponsibility of  him  to  another  party  rather  than  keeping  faith 
and  returning  him  to  his  home  and  people  as  agreed. 

According  to  this  narrative,  Captain  Delano,  in  the  ship 
“Perseverance,”  sailing  from  Boston,  touched  at  Hawaii,  from 
the  Gallipagos  on  the  way  to  China,  anchoring  at  Kawaihae, 
December  10,  1801,  where,  he  says,  “the  King  generally  makes 
his  home,  consequently  a ship  is  not  so  much  troubled  with  the 
natives.”  He  sailed  again  December  20th.  On  his  subsequent 
visit,  in  September,  1806,  he  touched  at  Lahaina  and  then  came 
on  to  Honolulu,  where  he  learned  the  King  was  at  that  time. 
As  the  particulars  of  the  transactions  at  Hawaii  in  1801  and 
incidents  connected  therewith  are  brought  out  at  this  later 
visit,  I quote  his  confession,  somewhat  condensed,  with  Ha- 
waiian names  corrected,  as  follows: 

“When  I was  at  Hawaii  in  the  year  1801  I was  upon  the 
best  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  King.  I ob- 
served a remarkably  likely  youth,  of  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age  at  the  time  I was  on  shore  at  Kawaihae.  His  appear- 
ance prepossessed  me  very  much  in  his  favor.  His  behavior 
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was  dignified  ; he  was  comely  and  sprightly ; his  body,  limbs 
and  features  handsome ; in  his  address  and  conversation  he  was 
governed  by  the  strictest  propriety,  but  his  speech  was  accom- 
panied with  that  native  modesty  which  ever  accompanies  good 
sense.  As  he  seemed  remarkably  attentive  to  me  I was  induced 
to  inquire  who  he  was,  and  was  informed  by  George  McClay 
that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  the  King.  I was  pleased  with 
his  appearance  and  took  notice  of  him.  On  asking  his  name 
I was  answered  that  he  had  taken  that  of  Alexander  Stewart, 
which  was  the  name  of  a gentleman  then  residing  on  the  isl- 
and, and  that  he  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
‘Captain  Stewart.’  I soon  ascertained  that  the  King  did  not 
notice  him,  but  I was  satisfied  that  this  was  owing  to  a political 
consideration.  There  were  others  on  the  island  in  a similar 
situation,  and  should  the  King  notice  any  one  of  them  more 
than  another  it  naturally  would  create  jealousy.  The  young 
man  who  was  called  ‘Captain  Stewart’  soon  made  application 
to  me,  through  the  medium  of  George  McClay,  to  take  him 
away  from  the  island  with  me.  I replied  that  if  the  King 
had  no  objection  I would  do  so?  as  I had  made  up  my  mind 
previous  to  my  arrival  to  take  one  of  their  boys,  as  I once 
had  a native  of  these  islands ; one  of  the  best  boys  I ever  saw. 
George  observed  that  I could  take  one  now,  and  that  he  would 
find  out  the  King’s  pleasure  respecting  his  son.  I very  shortly 
received  intelligence  that  it  was  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
the  King  for  me  to  take  one  of  them  and  that  I had  liberty 
to  take  any  one  that  I pleased.  It  was  accordingly  settled  that 
‘Captain  Stewart’  should  go  with  me,  and  I agreed  that  I 
would  take  a boy  also,  provided  I saw  one  that  I liked.  My 
determination  being  made  known,  I presume  more  than  one 
hundred  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  two  hours  for 
my  approbation,  but  I did  not  see  one  that  I liked  till  I went 
into  a house  where  the  King’s  wives  were.  They  questioned 
me  who  I was  going  to  take  with  me  and  asked  if  I had  found 
a boy  that  I liked,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  one  of 
them  asked  ‘how  I liked  that  one’  (pointing  to  one  standing 
behind  her,  who  was  employed  to  fan  his  mistress).  After 
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inspecting  him  for  a moment  I answered  that  I liked  him  very 
well.  She  then  said:  ‘You  shall  have  him/  and  told  him  to 
come  to  me.  He  lay  down  his  fan  of  feathers  and  took  his 
station  at  the  hack  of  my  chair  and  did  not  leave  me  one 
minute  after  till  I went  on  hoard. 

“When  we  had  got  the  ship  under  way/ it  being  then  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  King’s  son  and  my  boy  with 
me,  I observed  ‘Captain  Stewart’s’  mother  had  taken  a station 
in  the  main  chains  and  was  making  great  lamentation  for  her 
son.  Her  cries  I never  can  forget,  as  they  were  so  expressive 
and  on  a subject  so  tender  to  a mother’s  feelings.  She  said  I 
was  going  to  take  away  her  only  son  and  child,  where  she 
should  never  behold  him  again ; that  she  could  not  leave  the 
ship  without  him.  I called  to  one  of  the  canoes  that  was  not 
yet  out  of  hearing  and  desired  them  to  come  alongside  the  ship, 
which  they  did.  I told  ‘Captain  Stewart’  he  must  go  on  shore 
with  his  mother;  that  I could  not  carry  him  away  and  leave 
her  thus  distressed.  He  said  he  could  not  go  back  as  it  would 
he  unmanly ; that  it  would  redound  very  much  to  his  dishonor 
to  have  it  said  that  he  had  relinquished  a design  of  such  im- 
portance for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  mother  cried  about 
it.  ...  I was  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do.  Keith er  would 
leave  the  ship  without  my  using  compulsory  measures.  After 
detaining  the  canoe  for  more  than  an  hour  we  succeeded  by 
entreaties  and  with  some  presents  to  prevail  on  the  mother  to 
go  on  shore. 

, u After  we  had  got  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  land 
I discovered  that  we  had  three  more  of  the  natives  on  hoard, 
who  had  secreted  themselves  in  the  ship  without  my  knowledge. 
When  I arrived  in  Canton  my  first  concern  for  these  people 
was  to  have  them  inoculated  for  the  smallpox.  . . . The  five 
who  were  inoculated  had  it  very  favorably,  hut  during  the  time 
they  were  sick  I found  it  would  he  very  inconvenient  as  well 
as  expensive  to  have  them  with  me  at  Canton,  and  I was  under 
the  necessity  to  keep  them  on  board  the  ship  at  Wampoa,  nine 
miles  from  the  city.  I had  discharged  several  of  the  men  on 
my  arrival,  one  of  which  was  a great  favorite  with  ‘Stewart.’ 
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This  man  liad  shipped  himself  on  board  an  English  Indiaman. 
lie  came  often  on  board  the  Perseverance  to  see  his  old  ship- 
mates, and  persuaded  the  King’s  son  to  leave  me  and  go  with 
him  on  board  the  ship  he  had  joined.  I think  it  very  probable 
that  Stewart  felt  that  lie  was  alone  and  heglected,  he  having 
a generous  mind  and  very  tender  feelings.  On  being  informed 
of  the  circumstances  I wraited  on  the  Captain  of  the  Indiaman 
that  he  had  gone  on  board  of.  He  did  not  deny  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  but  said  he  had  been  informed  that  I had 
so  many  of  these  people  on  board  my  ship  that  I did  not  care 
anything  about  their  leaving  me,  but  that  if  I wished  it  he 
should  be  immediately  returned.  He  likewise  remarked  that 
as  he  had  left  my  ship  voluntarily  and  seemed  pleased  with  his 
situation,  if  I would  consent  to  let  him  remain  on  board  his 
ship  he  would  treat  him  as  he  was  his  own  son  and  that  on 
his  arrival  in  England  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  be 
noticed  in  his  true  character.  In  answer  to  him  I stated  that 
it  was  contrary  to  my  principles  to  take  the  natives  of  those 
unfrequented  countries  away  from  their,  homes  and  so  far 
neglect  my  duty  to  them  as  to  let  them  go  unprvoided  for  in  a 
strange  country ; I felt  far  greater  obligations  towards  the 
King’s  son  whom  he  had  got,  and  the  boy  who  was  still  with 
me,  than  I did  for  the  other  three  natives  who  were  then  on 
board,  who  had  stowed  away  without  my  knowledge  and  against 
my  will.  After  I had  considered  the  whole  subject  I made  up 
my  mind  to  let  Stewart  stay  with  the  English  Captain,  giving 
him  a statement  of  his  true  character.  He  renewed  his  promise 
of  friendship  and  kindness  towards  him,  which  was  the  last 
knowledge  I had  of  the  King’s  son  more  than  a vague  report 
that  he  was  taken  notice  of  on  his  arrival  in  England  by  a 
gentleman  of  consequence,  who  took  him  to  his  own  home  with 
an  intention  of  giving  him  an  education.  . . . 

“The  King  received  me  very  coolly  on  my  arrival  at  Oahu. 
The  women  of  the  highest  rank  among  them  were  very  particu- 
lar in  their  inquiries  of  me  concerning  the  youth  who  had  left 
me  in  China.  They  gave  me  to  understand  that  all  classes  of 
people  had  built  their  hopes  very  much  on  him,  and  enter- 
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tained  high  expectations  of  his  returning  with  me  after  acquir- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  world  whereby  he  might  he  better 
qualified  to  make  them  a good  King.  I found  likewise,  by 
information  which  I obtained  from  Isaac  Davis,  George  Mc- 
Clay  and  a Mr.  Holmes  (three  of  the  King’s  favorites),  that 
great  expectations  were  entertained  in  favor  of  the  youth  al- 
luded to,  and  calculated  very  much  on  his  being  their  next 
King.  I was  informed  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I 
was  to  windward  amongst  the  islands  great  preparations  were 
made  for  my  reception  at  Oahu,  expecting  I had  the  King’s 
son  on  board,  but  when  I arrived  and  they  found  he  was  not 
with  me  they  appeared  to  show  more  grief  than  anger.  This 
operated  powerfully  on  my  feelings.  I felt  the  full  force  of 
my  conduct  in  having  left  him  at  Canton,  and  considered  my- 
self to  blame  for  giving  my  consent  on  any  account  whatever 
to  have  him  separated  from  me  until  returned  to  his  friends  at 
his  place  of  nativity.  I was  treated  civilly  by  all,  but  not 
with  that  cordiality  that  I was  at  Hawaii,  or  should  have 
had  here  had  I returned  the  man  according  to  their  expecta- 
tions.” . . . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lack  of  names  of  the  principals 
in  this  alleged  transaction  renders  it  difficult  to  verify  or  sub- 
stantiate it,  either  at  this  point,  or  in  China,  or  in  England, 
where  the  young  man  is  said  to  have  gone.  He  could  not  well 
be  recognized  as  an  Hawaiian  Prince  under  the  name  of  “Cap- 
tain Stewart,”  and  by  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  English 
Captain  he  was  assigned  to,  the  ship  he  commanded,  or  the 
“gentleman  of  consequence”  in  England  who  took  him  to  his 
own  home,  the  possibility  of  his  identity  is  entirely  lost. 

Delano’s  claimed  intimacy  with  Kamehameha  could  hardly 
have  been  of  such  extent — during  his  brief  visit — as  to  war- 
rant the  King  entrusting  his  natural  son  and  heir  for  a foreign 
voyage  of  several  years’  absence;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  aloha-alii  spirit  of  the  people  it  would  be  indeed  strange 
that  a highest  chief  should  have  been  permitted  to  depart  with- 
out marked  demonstration,  or  with  but  a lone  mother’s  pro- 
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test,  as  is  here  shown.  While  everything  presented  in  the  nar- 
rative may  have  transpired  as  recorded — and  there  is  evidence 
of  the  truthful  character  of  the  writer — it  is  much  more  likely 
that  he  misunderstood  the  true  relation  of  his  charge  to  Kame- 
hameha,  and  was  misled  through  his  formel  shipmate  McClay; 
for  the  ten  days’  experience  at  Kamehameha’s  court,  without 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  language  of  the  race,  would  not 
qualify  a stranger  to  judge  of  Hawaiian  relationships.  I do 
not  overlook  the  statement  that  “they  calculated  very  much  on 
his  being  their  next  King,”  which,  whether  based  on  fact  or 
hope  of  intriguing  political  aspirants,  is  impossible  now  to 
judge. 

Kamakau,  with  all  his  writings,  gives  no  intimation  of  such 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Kamehameha.  The  age  of  this  son 
on  sailing  away  in  1801  is  given  as  about  twenty-one  years. 
This  would  have  brought  his  birth,  probably  of  a mother  with- 
out rank,  prior  to  Kamehameha’s  succession  as  Moi.  The 
native  historian  says : “Kamehameha’s  children  before  he  came 
to  the  throne  were  Pauli  Kaoleioku,  of  Kanekapolei;  Maheha 
Kapulikoliko  and  Kinau,  whose  mother  was  Peleuli,  daughter 
of  Kekelaokalani,  the  daughter  of  Kekauipoiwa  Hui  and  Kaua- 
kahiakua,  the  child  of  Lonomakahonua  and  Kahapoohiwi.” 
Delano’s  charge  was  not  the  Pauli  here  mentioned,  for  he  -fig- 
ures in  the  events  at  the  landing  of  the  cortege  following  the 
treacherous  death  of  Keoua  at  Kawaihae  in  1792,  and  again 
is  among  those  who  came  to  Honolulu  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  fort  in  1816,  and  resided  in  the  Kaumakapili 
district,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  one  night  without  ap- 
parent cause  or  illness. 

Further  search  in  the  family  history  of  Kamehameha  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  points  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. Kamakau  states  he  had  five  wives,  and  names  them  in 
the  following  order : Kaahumanu,  Kaheiheimalia  Kaniu,  Ka- 
hakuhaakoi,  Keopuolani  and  Peleuli,  with  not  a little  account 
of  the  high  rank  of  the  majority  of  them,  and  the  dignity  and 
courteous  treatment  he  showed  toward  them.  The  offspring 
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of  Kamehameha,  most  of  whom  this  historian  states  died  be- 
fore him,  is  given  as  follows: 

“Pauli  Kaoleioku,  his  first  born,  whose  mother  was  Kane- 
kapolei. 

“‘Maheha  Kapnlikoliko,  Kahoaku  Kinan,  Kaikookalani  and 
Kiliwehi,  whose  mother  was  Peleuli  Kekela. 

“Kamehameha  Iwi,  Kamehamaln,  Kahoanokn  Kinau,  whose 
mother  was  Kaheiheimalia  Kaniu;  and 

“Kalani  kna  Liholiho,  Kalani  Kauikeaouli  and  Harieta  Ka- 
hienaena,  whose  mother  wTas  Kalanikauikaalaneo  Keopuolani. 

“The  last  of  Kamehameha’ s children  was  Kapapauai,  a 
daughter,  by  one  of  two  women  of  rank  known  as  his  ‘wahine 
palama.’  ” 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  verify  Delano’s  narra- 
tive by  the  discovery  of  corroborative  evidence,  we  are  rather 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  its  being  more  likely  a case  of  mis- 
taken identity. 
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The  Bow  and  Arrow  in  Hawaii. 


BY  JOSEPH  S.  EMERSON. 

When  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesian  race  left  their  homes 
on  the  mainland  of  Southern  Asia  and  began  their  wonderful 
voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  left  behind  them  the  lion, 
the  tiger  and  other  large  game.  Those  who  finally  found  their 
way  to  Hawaii  brought  with  them  the  pig,  the  dog,  the  cat  and 
probably  the  iole  or  rat,  as  well  as  the  common  fowl.  Though 
he  found  no  wild  game  on  land,  the  native  sportsman  had  ample 
scope  for  his  prowess  in  the  sea,  which  abounded  with  every 
kind  of  fish,  and  shark-  hunting  became  the  prime  sport  of 
king  and  chiefs. 

Naturally  there  was  no  use  for  the  bow  and  arrow  against 
such  game,  and  these  weapons  were  never  used  by  the  Hawaii- 
ans  in  war.  As  a pastime  for  boys  and  for  men  who  were  not 
able  to  pursue  the  shark,  the  bow  and  arrow  became  a fit 
weapon  for  shooting  the  iole,  a rodent  larger  than  a mouse, 
yet  much  smaller  than  the  rat  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
The  little  brown  Polynesian  iole  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct 
on  these  Islands.  The  last  specimen  I heard  of  was  caught  in 
a trap  and  exhibited  in  Honolulu  as  a curiosity  over  twenty 
years  ago.  Before  the  introduction  by  Vancouver  in  1792  of 
horned  cattle,  the  iole  was  the  largest  wild  animal  on  these 
Islands,  and  hunting  it  with  hows  and  arrows  was  a favorite 
pastime  for  the  youthful  sons  of  high  chiefs. 

The  bow,  kakaka,  was  usually  made  from  the  dense  and 
elastic  wood  of  the  ulei  (Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia,  one  of  the 
Bosaceae),  which  was  also  fashioned  into  the  ooy  or  native 
digger,  for  cultivating  the  ground.  The  string  was  of  olona, 
made  from  the  fibre  of  the  Touchardia  latifolia,  a plant  very 
greatly  prized  by  the  old  Hawaiians,  as  it  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  their  superb  fish  lines  and  nets. 


Kauai  island’s  wonderful  “Barking  Sands.” 
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The  " pud ” or  tassel  of  the  sugar  cane,  a plant  “found  at  the 
discovery  of  the  Islands  in  possession  of  the  natives/’  fur- 
nished a most  excellent  arrow,  the  word  “pua”  being  used  in- 
discriminately for  arrow,  the  flower  or  tassel  of  the  sugar  cane, 
or  any  flower  in  general.  Pointed  with  a sharp  piece  of  bone 
or  hard  wood,  it  became  an  admirable  missile  when  shot  from 
the  bow  to  transfix  the  agile  iole. 

A splinter  of  human  shin  hone  was  esteemed  as  the  best 
material  to  tip  the  arrows  employed  in  this  aristocratic  sport, 
yet  sportsmanlike  ardor  was  not  intense  enough  to  reconcile 
a high-born  chief  to  the  thought  of  having  his  own  anatomy 
treated  with  such  indignity. 

But  now  for  our  rat-hunting.  A number  of  young  chiefs, 
each  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  would  repair  to  a place 
which  was  known  to  contain  many  iole;  the  servants  surround 
this  tract  and  drive  the  iole  in  large  numbers  to  a spot  made 
bare  for  the  purpose,  where  their  young  masters  have  a fine 
opportunity  to  transfix  them  with  their  arrows  as  they  come 
into  the  open  space. 

“Pikoi-ka-  alala”  is  the  name  celebrated  in  Hawaiian  mythol- 
ogy as  the  most  famous  and  accomplished  of  archers.  The  feat 
which  gave  him  distinction,  and  which  is  a favorite  with  the 
old  story-tellers,  is  somewhat  as  follows : While  standing  with 
his  how  and  arrows  on  the  Island  of  Molokai,  this  demi-god 
saw  an  iole  on  the  slope  of  Haleakala  on  Maui,  some  score  of 
mills'  distant.  Drawing  his  bow,  he  took  deliberate  aim  and 
shot  his  magic  arrow,  which  immediately  passed  out  of  sight. 
Taking  a canoe  with  his  attendants,  he  pulled  across  the  chan- 
nel and  as  if  by  instinct  came  to  the  very  spot  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  where  the  iole  lay,  pierced  through  the  heart. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I was  at  a grass  house  occupied 
by  a native  of  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age  with  his  wife. 
This  house  was  situated  in  a lonely  place,  far  from  the  haunts 
of  foreigners.  Various  utensils  of  a remarkably  antique  Ha- 
waiian character  adorned  the  single  room  which  made  his  home. 
Hanging  from  a peg  was  a bow  of  mulberry  wood,  which 
abounded  in  that  vicinity,  and  by  its  side  an  arrow,  both  of 
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which  he  had  long  used  for  keeping  his  premises  clear  of  mice. 
Wishing  to  test  his  marksmanship,  I set  up  a small  chip  about 
sixteen  feet  away  from  him,  requesting  him  to  consider  it  a 
mouse  and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  With  his  almost  palsied 
hand  he  applied  the  arrow  to  the  string/  which  he  drew  back 
and  held  for  some  moments  in  position,  carefully  sighting  his 
object;  then,  at  the  right  moment,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  trembling  of  his  hand,  he  let  fly  the  arrow  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  strike  the  center  of  the  chip.  Again  I set  up  the 
chip  and  again  he  hit  it  with  equal  precision. 

I persuaded  him  to  part  with  these  and  also  with  some 
other  cherished  possessions,  and  they  are  all  now  in  the  Bishop 
Museum,  Honolulu;  but  as  I rode  off  with  my  newly  acquired 
treasures  his  poor  old  wife  began  to  wail  at  the  thought  of 
parting  from  the  things  which  she  had  used  for  so  many  years. 

Fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  favorite  sports  of  Hawaiian  youth 
was  Ke  a pua.  It  was  played  with  the  sugar  cane  arrow  al- 
ready mentioned,  tipped  with  the  blunt  head  of  a nail.  The 
player  grasped  the  arrow  near  its  butt  and  then  hurled  it 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  against  which  it  glanced 
like  a bullet  in  ricochet,  sometimes  even  making  quite  a flight 
before  it  again  touched  the  ground. 

The  introduction  of  letters,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, turned  the  attention  of  the  people  away  from  their  old 
customs,  and  the  use  of  the  how  and  arrow  was  forgotten,  to- 
gether with  the  other  athletic  games,  a real  loss  to  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  the  people.  At  the  present  time  there  remain 
scarce  any  who  have  a distinct  idea  about  the  old  games. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  how  and  arrow  used  by  the  Hawaiians,  the  following 
particulars  will  be  of  interest.  The  bow  made  and  used  by 
Kapulupulu,  the  aged  man  referred  to,  was  simply  a rude  mul- 
berry stick,  22%  inches  long  and  about  % of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, such  as  a child  might  have  made. 

A string  of  hau  bark  was  hastily  tied  to  a notch  at  each  end 
of  the  stick.  There  was  nothing  neat  or  finished  about  it. 
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The  shaft  of  the  arrow  was  a light,  slender  sticky  19  inches 
long,  rudely  sharpened  to  a point. 

The  total  length  of  the  entire  arrow,  which  was  nnfeathered, 
was  22%  inches. 

Besides  this  there  is  in  the  Bishop  Museum  but  one  other 
specimen  of  a Hawaiian  bow.  This  was  made  for  me  in  the 
year  1885  by  an  aged  native  after  the  model  of  those  he  saw 
in  use  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  made  of  an  ulei  stick,  45  inches 
long  and  9-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rudely  bent  into  the  form 
of  a how  by  a coarse  olona  string  tied  to  the  two  ends.  The 
sugar  cane  arrow,  now  lost,  was  tipped  with  a piece  of  kauwila 
wood,  the  same  material  as  that  of  which  the  ancient  spears 
were  made. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  bountiful  Nature  furnished 
the  ancient  Hawaiians  with  a most  beautiful  arrow,  requiring 
no  art  on  his  part  to  adapt  it  to  this  use,  while  his  bow  was 
small  in  size  and  of  the  crudest  workmanship,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  work  of  savage  tribes  who  used  the  bow  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 

Honolulu , July  9,  1906. 
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Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

Held  January  17,  1917. 


The  25th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  8 p.  m.  Jan- 
uary 17,  1917. 

On  account  of  a meeting  at  the  Opera  House  the  attend- 
ance was  not  as  large  as  usual,  there  being  only  25  present. 

The  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  regular  busi- 
ness occupied  the  meeting. 

Reports  were  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
the  Librarian,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Gene- 
alogical Committee,  which  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Printing  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cartwright  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Westervelt  that  a vote  of  thanks  he  given  Mr.  Robert  Andrews 
for  the  view  of  the  Mission  House  and  Chapel. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  recommending  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  a vote  for  the  election  of  the  following 
officers : 

President . Mr.  W.  F.  Frear 

1st  Vice-President Prof.  W.  A.  Bryan 

2nd  Vice-President Mr.  J.  S.  Emerson 

3rd  Vice-President . Mr.  F.  M.  Hatch 

Recording  Secretary Mr.  Edgar  Henriques 

Corresponding  Secretary .Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt 

Treasurer Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr. 

Librarian Miss  E.  I.  Allvn 

Additional  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  Mr.  Ed  Towse,  Mr.  J.W.Waldron 
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Trustee  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii 

W.  D.  Westervelt 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  was  accepted 
and  the  following  persons  were  declared  elected  subject  to  the 
payment  of  $1.00  membership  fee  and  $2.00  annual  dues: 
Mrs.  Id.  F.  Damon 
Mr.  D.  F.  Thrum 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wilson 
Mr.  John  L.  Fleming 
Mr.  F.  Dickson  Yott 
Mr.  C.  W.  C.  Deering 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Forbes 
Dr.  F.  F.  Hedemann 
Mr.  W.  Wolters 
Mr.  Alexander  FI.  Ford 
Mr.  Wyllie 

Mrs.  Irene  Ii  Holloway 
Mr.  John  A.  Dominis 
Mrs.  Eliza  Yapoleon  Low 

A paper  by  lion.  G.  R.  Carter  entitled  “More  of  John 
Young”  was  read  by  Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.  On  motion 
of  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  seconded  by  Prof.  Bryan,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  given  Mr.  Carter  for  his  most  interesting  paper  on 
John  Young. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  the  question  of  the 
right  to  use  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  for  the  storing 
of  the  library  of  any  outside  association  or  society  was  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Society  at  a future  meeting. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9 p.  m.  to  meet  in  two  weeks, 
on  Monday,  February  12,  1917,  at  8 p.  in. 

Edgar  Wood, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  th-e  Officers  and  Members 

of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  important  piece  of  cataloging  this  year.  The 
entire  collection  of  publications  in  Hawaiian  was  indexed 
under  the  direction  of  Caroline  R.  Green,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Hawaiian  was  necessary  in  making  the  subject  headings 
and  assignments  to  classes.  Over  eight  hundred  cards  were 
written  for  the  catalog  to  cover  the  Hawaiian  books  and 
pamphlets  designated  as  the  Hyde  and  Baldwin  collections. 

Only  the  files  of  unbound  material  now  remain  to  be 
indexed  and  it  is  hoped  that  three  months5  work  with  a com- 
petent cataloger  in  charge  will  be  sufficient  to  put  this  all 
in  order.  Your  librarian  has  the  plans  for  this  work  practi- 
cally consummated. 

Among  the  accessions  for  the  year  I have  to  mention  these 
especially : From  Mr.  J . TV . Waldron  a typewritten  copy  of 

“A  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Capt.  James  Cook/5  by  David 
Samwell,  Surgeon  of  the  Discovery,  London,  1786.  Mr.  Wes- 
tervelt  has  presented  his  “Hawaiian  Legends  of  Volcanoes: 
Mythology  Collected  and  Translated  from  the  Hawaiian,55 
Boston,  1916.  lie  has  also  placed  in  the  library  a copy  of 
The  Bath  of  the  Destroyer,55  by  A.  A.  St.  M.  Mouritz,  for- 
merly physician  of  the  Leper  Settlement,  Molokai.  This  is  a 
history  of  leprosy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  thirty  years5 
research  into  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  spread.  The 
author  dedicates  his  work  to  the  members  of  the  58th  Con- 
gress who  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  and 
maintain  a Leprosarium  at  Kalawao,  Molokai. 
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Other  accessions  are  Thrum’s  Annual  for  1917 ; the  Adver- 
tiser’s Historical  Series  No.  1,  “Reminiscences  of  Old  Hawaii,” 
by  Sereno  Edwards  Bishop,  with  a brief  biography  by  Lorrin 
A.  Thurston,  Honolulu,  1916.  Also  the  publications  of  the 
Bishop  Museum,  notably  The  Eornander  Collection  of  Ha- 
waiian Antiquities,  edited  by  Thomas  G.  Thrum.  This  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  series  and  includes  in  its  four  chapters  the 
Story  of  the  Formation  of  These  Islands  and  Origin  of  This 
Race ; Legend  of  Aukelenuiaiku ; History  of  Moikeha ; Legend 
of  Kila. 

In  a preface  Mr.  Thrum  refers  to  the  many  years  spent 
by  Mr.  Fornander  in  collecting  the  antiquarian  and  traditional 
lore  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which  includes  most  valuable 
material  covering  Hawaiian  mythology,  traditions,  meles  and 
genealogies.  This  collection  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop  Museum 
are  making  available  to  students  of  Hawaiian  literature  by 
issuing  it  in  several  series  among  the  memoirs  of  the  museum. 
As  now  presented  to  us  it  comprises  the  Hawaiian  original 
with  the  English  translation,  accompanying  which  are  notes 
which  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
Hawaiian  thought  and  customs.  Most  of  the  translation  was 
completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Hr.  W.  H.  Alex- 
ander. The  revision  and  editing  of  this  material  is  the  task 
of  Mr.  Thrum,  a work  which  should  evoke  not  alone  the  praise 
but  the  gratitude  of  English  readers. 

The  last  acquisition  to  be  mentioned  is  a group  of  32 
sheets  photographic  reproductions  from  the  original  record 
of  “Hopes  Track  Among  the  Sandwich  Isles.”  These  bear 
the  date  1791,  and  both  text  and  drawings  are  most  quaint 
and  interesting.  In  connection  with  this  the  librarian  would 
like  to  interest  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  in  some 
plan  for  securing  suitable  cases  for  protecting  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  material  of  this  nature  of  which  the  Society 
has  so  many  rare  examples.  Visitors  to  the  library  often  wish 
to  see  these  treasures  but  stored  as  they  are  on  the  shelves 
with  a mass  of  other  material  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  them  at 
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will.  Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  carefully  expended  should 
make  these  available,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  room  of 
the  Historical  Society  the  dignity  befitting  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Sixteen  new  members  have  been  admitted  since  our  meet- 
ing one  year  ago,  four  have  been  withdrawn,  and  we  have  to 
record  one  death.  The  membership  of  the  Society  is  143. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edna  I.  Aulyn, 

Librarian. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 


1916 

Balance  from  1915 . 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  dues  

Sale  of  Reports 

Interest  on  McBryde  Bonds 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  to  Treasurer,  Library  of 

Hawaii  - $ 

Postage  

Collectors  - 

Publishing  Annual  Report,  Re- 
print, etc.  

Printing  - 

Book  purchases  - 

Miscellaneous  expenses  

Binding  - — 

Cash  on  deposit  with  Bank  of 

Hawaii,  Ltd - 237.87 

Amount  in  Savings  Bank,  Bish- 
op & Co - $ 479.88 

Two  $1000.00,  5%,  McBryde 

Sugar  Co.  Bonds  2,000.00 

(Row  in  safekeeping  with  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.) 


117.80 

5.00 

20.00 

282.00 

7.50 

5.80 

10.35 

10.75  $459.20 


.$  314.57 

.$  266.00 
16.50 

100.00  $697.07 


$697.07 
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Cash  on  deposit  as  above 237.87 

$2,717.75 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr., 

Treasurer. 

Jan.  29,  1917,  Audited  and  Bound  Correct: 

A.  C.  0.  Linnemann, 

Cashier,.  M.  Mclnerny,  Ltd. 
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Corresponding  Secretary’s  Report 

FOR  1916. 


The  ordinary  interesting  letters  have  been  received  front 
our  corresponding  societies,  snch  as  the  Polynesian  Society  of 
isew  Zealand,  and  from  individuals  from  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  Europe,  even  from  Germany. 

Of  these  communications  I will  take  time  to  note  only  two 
which  are  of  especial  importance  : 

Onr  good  friend  and  lover  of  Hawaiian  history,  Bro. 
Joseph  Dutton,  who  is  so  earnestly  laboring  for  the  lepers  on 
Molokai,  has  sent  quite  a good  selection  of  material  concerning 
the  leper  settlement,  and  also  his  own  life,  from  which  selec- 
tions were  made  *a  sketch  of  his  life  which  was  published  in 
the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  The  photographs  and  papers  will 
be  kept  in  the  Historical  Society’s  library.  Brother  Dutton’s 
friends  hope  that  he  may  have  a long  and  useful  life  among 
those  to  whose  interests  he  is  devoted. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Mills,  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  was  a 
visitor  in  the  Islands  for  some  time  last  spring.  On  his  return 
home  he  sent  typewritten  copies  of  letters  written  by  Dr.  J . B. 
Butler,  a widely  known  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  These  letters  were  published  in 
1869  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  They  are  very  enter- 
taining and  valuable. 

W.  D.  Westeeveet, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Genealogical  Committee 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Genealogical  Committee,  I take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  has  published  one  paper  this  year,  entitled 
The  Wilder  Family.  This  paper  wTas  prepared  by  different 
members  of  the  family  and  the  proof  corrected  by  them,  so 
we  feel  sure  that  there  are  no  typographical  errors. 

This  paper  will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  work 
out  a list  of  all  the  descendants  from  a common  ancestor.  The 
method  followed  in  this  instance  is  that  adopted  by  most  of 
the  well-known  genealogists  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  is  very  simple. 

We  have  not  decided  the  title  of  No.  3 of  the  Genealogical 
Series  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  We  will  be 
pleased  if  some  member,  with  many  family  connections  in 
Hawaii,  will  submit  his  data  to  us  for  publication  during  the 
year. 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Genealogical  Committee. 
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Stories  of  Wailua,  Kauai 

PAPER  BY  JUDGE  LYLE  A.  DICKEY. 


Vancouver  landed  at  Wailua  in  1793  but  was,  I think,  the 
only  early  voyager  to  touch  here.  There  was  no  missionary 
station  within  many  miles  of  this  place,  but  the  district  of 
Wailua,  though  comparatively  little  known  to  white  folks,  is 
a famous  one  in  Hawaiian  history. 

When,  in  a Hawaiian  story,  the  hero  is  made  to  visit 
Kauai,  the  Wailua  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  usually 
the  landing  place.  Here  all  the  prehistoric  voyagers  from 
Kahiki  who  came  to  Kauai  landed  and  here  the  prophet  Haula- 
a-Maihea  was  thrown  up  alive  by  a whale  which  had-  swallowed 
him  near  Oahu.  The  legend  of  the  Haha  stone  of  Hawaii 
names  Wailua,  Kauai,  as  the  place  from  which  the  stone  came. 
In  the  story  of  Laieikawai  it  was  Poloula,  chief  of  Wailua, 
who  gave  the  prophet  Hulumaniani  a canoe  and  rowers  to 
seek  the  cause  of  a mysterious  rainbow  on  Oahu.  There  are 
at  least  three  Hawaiian  catscradles  or  hei  which  have  reference 
to  Wailua. 

The  Wailua  river  is  made  of  three  branches,  each  with  a 
beautiful  waterfall.  Between  the  two  upper  branches  is  the 
hill  Aahoaka.  Below  this  and  between  the  union  of  these 
branches  and  the  lower  branch  is  a ridge  called  Kuamoa-loa-o- 
Kane  or  great  ridge-path  of  Kane  on  which  are  two  heiaus. 
The  river  passes  to  the  sea  in  a gap  between  two  mountains. 
If  a line  be  drawn  across  the  valley  from  Mopua,  the  south 
part  of  Nounou  the  mountain  north  of  the  river,  to  Mt.  Kapu 
on  the  south  side,  approximately  all  makai  of  this  line  is 
W ailu a-N ui-Hoano,  or  great,  sacred  Wailua,  a land  taboo  to 
common  people.  It  is  said  to  be  named  after  an  ancient  chief 
named  Wailua-nui-hoano.  (Though  “Two  Waters”  is  the  white 
man’s  natural  translation  of  “Wailua”  and  this  name  and 
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Waialua  on  Oahu  are  generally  said  to  refer  to  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  principal  rivers  of  these  districts,  yet  this  ex- 
planation never  seems  to  occur  to  a native  Hawaiian.) 

This  part  of  the  valley  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Kauai. 
While  no  one  was  recognized  as  a chief  unless  born  in  the 
district  of  Puna,  all  chiefs  should  if  possible  be  born  in  Wai- 
lua-hoano  and  at  a very  definite  spot  just  mauka  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  grove  at  Holoholoku,  where  may  be  seen,  now  largely 
imbedded  in  earth,  two  stones,  one  for  the  mother’s  back  and 
one  for  her  feet.  This  and  Kukaniloko  in  Waialua,  Oahu,  are 
the  two  most  famous  birthplaces  of  chiefs  in  all  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  were  thought  to  add  some  special  divine  gift  to  the 
sacred  place  occupied  by  a tabu  high  chief.  Here  all  the  kings 
of  Kauai  were  born,  from  earliest  times  to  King  Kaumualii. 
A few  feet  away  is  a pohaku  piko,  a large  rock  in  whose 
grooves,  according  to  a strange  old  Hawaiian  custom,  the 
naval  cords  of  the  newly  born  chiefs  were  put,  tamped  in  by 
small  pieces  of  stone  or  hala  fruit.  A little  makai  of  this 
pohaku  piko  and  nearer  the  river  is  a rock  called  Pa  Aikanaka. 
Here  it  is  said  that  bodies  were  placed  after  being  sacrificed 
on  the  Holoholoku  heiau. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrange  the  stories  connected  with  Wailua 
in  any  logical  order.  In  a rough  way  we  may  begin  with  the 
beach  and  work  mauka,  though  a story  may  cover  many  local- 
ities. 

A little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  its  south  side  is 
Hauola,  an  ancient  city  of  refuge.  Here  a murderer  or  one 
liable  to  death  because  of  violating  a kapu  might  flee  from  the 
pursuer  and  be  safe.  The  gates  were  always  open  to  the  fugi- 
tive, who  could  rush  in,  thank  the  principal  idol  for  safety  and 
after  remaining  within  the  walls  a few  days,  be  immune  and 
leave.  There  is  also  a pohaku  piko  here.  In  the  southeastern 
part  is  the  heiau,  Hikinaakala,  a long,  narrow  heiau,  contain- 
ing graves  of  a family  that  desecrated  it  by  cultivating  within 
its  walls.  It  is  reported  that  on  the  nights  of  Kane  the  sound 
of  drum  and  ukeke,  played  by  spirits,  may  still  be  heard. 
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Stretching  north  across  the  month  of  Wailna  river  from 
Hauola,  is  a line  of  rocks  with  strange  markings  on  them  that 
may  be  seen  when  the  rocks  are  exposed  and  wet.  They  are 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  refuge 
when  the  course  of  the  river  was  different*  These  are  called 
Pae-mahu-o-Wailua,  also  paihii , or  picture  rocks.  It  is  said 
that  a sculptor  of  ancient  times,  carving  idols,  could  only  make 
one  to  suit  him  and  threw  the  others  away.  These  rocks  are 
some  of  them,  the  marks  being  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient 
sculptor. 

Another  story  is  that  these  rocks  are  the  eight  brothers  of 
Maui,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Wailua.  Hina,  his  mother, 
while  in  far  Kahiki,  dreamed  of  surf-riding  at  Wailua  with 
a man  of  splendid  appearance.  Her  brother  Hulohiki  turned 
himself  into  a canoe  in  which  Hina  sailed  to  Wailua  and 
found  the  man  of  her  dreams,  went  surf-riding  with  him  and 
married  him.  He  was  Makalii  and  had  come  from  the  sky 
to  which  after  the  birth  of  Maui  and  his  brothers  he  returned. 
At  Molohua,  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  Wailua  river,  Hina 
stuck  the  canoe,  her  brother,  into  the  sand  and  it  became  a 
tall  cocoanut  tree,  the  first  in  the  islands.  Up  this  tree  Maui 
used  to  climb  to  visit  his  father. 

Later  Lonoikamakahiki  wished  to  destroy  this  tree  but 
three  strong  men  could  not  cut  it  down.  Some  of  his  retainers 
overheard  a baby  and  aged  man  up  the  valley  talking  on  the 
subject  in  a sweet  potato  patch,  the  baby  saying,  “They  can’t 
cut  it.”  The  chief  heard  of  this  and  sent  for  the  wonderful 
baby  who  could  converse  so  intelligently.  The  messengers 
brought  down  the  grass  house  with  bahv  and  old  man  in  it  and 
the  Wailua  chief  asked  advice  of  the  babe.  The  baby  would 
not  speak  directly  to  the  chief  but  through  the  old  man 
directed  the  chief  to  build  ten  halaus  located  in  a line  from  the 
cocoanut  tree  to  the  river  and  to  furnish  each  completely  with 
poi,  etc.,  and  this  was  done.  The  baby  spent  one  day  and 
night  in  each  house  and  grew  wonderfully,  being  a warrior 
grown  when  he  had  occupied  the  last  house.  He  was  offered 
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a spear  but  went  up  the  mountain  and  brought  down  a long 
lehua  tree,  long  enough  to  reach  from  Molohua  to  the  river. 
During  the  night  he  trimmed  the  tree  to  a spear  and  then  told 
the  strong  men  of  the  chief  to  attack  the  tree.  When  they  had 
tried  and  failed  he  climbed  to  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  where  a Japanese  temple  now  stands  and  threw  his 
spear  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  cut  the  tap  root  and  the 
cocoanut  tree  fell,  reaching  to  the  river.  The  fruit  was  divided 
between  the  people  of  Koloa  and  the  Puna  districts.  The 
Koloa  people  saved  and  planted  part  of  theirs  but  the  Puna 
people  used  up  theirs.  Hence  until  very  lately,  when  the  white 
people  planted  cocoanuts,  cocoanuts  grew  in  Koloa  but  not  in 
the  Puna  district  of  Kauai. 

Maui  wished  to  bring  the  Hawaiian  Islands  together  and 
for  that  purpose  to  catch  the  powerful  fish  Luehu,  which,  if 
hooked,  would  cause  all  the  islands  to  draw  together.  This 
fish  could  only  be  caught  on  the  night  of  Lono  and  Maui 
would  go  out  each  month  on  that  night  with  his  eight  brothers 
to  fish  for  it.  The  alae  birds,  of  whom  also  there  were  nine, 
hindered  the  fishing.  They  would  count  the  men  in  Maui’s 
canoe  and  when  there  were  nine  would  say,  “ There  go  Maui 
and  his  eight  brothers,”  and  would  then  start  a fire  and  cook 
sweet  potatoes.  This  fire  would  give  notice  to  the  luehu  that 
Maui  was  out  in  his  canoe  and  the  big  fish  would  escape.  The 
alae  birds  were  the  only  creatures  who  knew  how  to  make  fire, 
so  their  signal  could  not  be  mistaken.  Hina,  Maui’s  mother, 
advised  him  of  a plan  to  learn  how  to  make  fire  and  also 
prevent  the  warning  from  being  given  to  Luehu,  so  Maui  made 
an  image  of  wood  and  put  it  in  the  end  of  his  canoe  where 
he  usually  sat  and  sent  his  brothers  out  into  Wailua  Bay  to 
fish  as  usual.  He,  himself,  got  into  a hole  he  had  dug  at 
the  usual  feasting  place  of  the  aloes,  covered  his  head  with 
sweet  potato  vines  and  waited.  His  mother  had  told  him  that 
the  smallest  alae  bird  was  the  captain  and  the  one  to  catch. 
The  birds  counted  those  in  the  canoe  and  found  nine  because 
of  the  wooden  image,  gathered  sweet  potatoes  and  started  their 
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feast.  Then  Maui  darted  from  his  hiding  place  and  with  some 
difficulty  caught  the  young  aloe  in  what  is  now  a taro  patch 
near  the  Holoholoku  pohaku  piko.  Here  the  bird  told  him 
that  fire  could  be  made  by  rubbing  sticks  together  but  at  first 
lied  about  the  kind,  naming  api,  taro  stalks  and  banana  stumps, 
but  at  last  told  him  to  use  pua  wood.  Maui  after  thus  making 
fire  rubbed  the  head  of  the  bird  with  a burnt  stick  until  the 
blood  came,  and  the  alae  has  ever  since  borne  the  red  mark. 

This  exploit  also  put  an  end  to  the  warnings  of  the  alaes 
to  the  big  fish  and  the  next  time  Maui  went  fishing  he  caught 
it  on  his  hook.  His  mother  Hina  had  told  him  not  to  disturb 
any  bailing  dish  he  might  find  floating  in  the  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wailua  river,  as  this  would  be  her  beautiful  sister 
Hina-ke-kaa.  However,  when  Maui  saw  a dish  for  bailing  out 
canoes  floating  near,  he  told  his  brothers  not  to  look  behind 
them  on  pain  of  death  and  picked  up  the  bailing  dish  and  put 
it  behind  him  in  the  canoe,  where  it  turned  into  a beautiful 
woman. 

As  soon  as  Lueliu  was  caught,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  began 
to  draw  together.  As  Kauai  and  Oahu  came  near  great  crowds 
gathered  on  the  shore  of  Oahu  and  cheered.  This  did  not  dis- 
turb  the  brothers  of  Maui  at  first,  who  paddled  steadily  but 
when  the  cheerers  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the  woman  behind 
Maui  all  the  brothers  turned  at  once  to  look.  Immediately  the 
great  fish  became  loose  from  the  hook  and  the  islands  slid 
apart  as  they  had  been.  Only  two  islands  had  actually  touched 
each  other.  The  point  near  the  Hawiliwili  lighthouse  had 
touched  Kaena  Point  on  Oahu  and  as  they  drew  apart  a piece 
of  Oahu  was  caught  on  Kauai  and  a piece  of  Kauai  on  Oahu. 
This  rock  off  Kaena  Point  is  still  called  “Pohaku  o Kauai/’ 
Pock  of  Kauai. 

Because  of  their  looking  back,  Maui’s  brothers  were  on  their 
return  to  Wailua  turned  into  stones  and  set  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Wailua  river. 

Puniakaia  of  Kaneohe,  Oahu,  had  a pet  fish  that  he  had 
raised  from  its  childhood,  named  Uhumakaikai.  When  fishing 
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at  Wailua,  Puniakaia  bet  his  bones  against  four  pieces  of  land 
that  inside  of  fifteen  days  he  would  catch  more  fish  than  the 
people  of  Wailua  and  all  their  pigs  and  dogs  could  carry  away 
and  eat,  and  sent  word  to  the  fish  Uhumakaikai  to  help  him 
win  his  bet.  On  the  fourteenth  day  when  he  had  caught  no 
fish,  the  Wailua  people  made  preparations  to  kill  him  and 
prepared  an  imu,  wood  and  stones  to  bake  him,  but  at  daylight 
next  day  fish  were  seen  coming  to  Wailua  both  from  north 
and  south.  The  fish  covered  the  sand  at  Wailua  and  extended 
deep  into  the  sea.  The  fish  Uhumakaikai  came,  too,  and  Puni- 
akaia picked  it  up  and  kissed  it  and  for  love  of  it  returned  to 
his  Oahu  home,  giving  the  whole  of  Kauai  to  the  owner  of  the 
canoe  that  had  brought  him  to  Wailua. 

Just  a little  north  of  Wailua  river,  at  Kaikihaunaka,  on 
the  border  of  Wailua  district,  is  the  heiau  of  Kukui,  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  its  con- 
struction. A man  sent  to  Oahu  to  get  a human  sacrifice  for 
this  heiau  saw  the  apparent  corpse  of  a man  named  Kaopele 
on  the  beach  at  Maeaea,  Waialua,  Oahu,  and  with  permission 
of  the  konohiki  of  Waialua  brought  it  to  Wailua  and  put  it 
with  another  corpse  at  the  altar.  When  six  moons  had  passed 
and  the  bones  of  the  other  corpse  had  fallen  apart,  at  midnight, 
came  a burst  of  thunder  and  an  earthquake  and  Kaopele  came 
to  life,  left  the  altar  and  made  a call  on  an  old  man  living 
near  who  was  charmed  with  him,  besought  him  to  marry  his 
granddaughter  and  went  off  to  her  home  and  awoke  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  tell  of  the  fine  husband  he  had  found. 
At  daybreak  the  two  were  introduced  and  were  married  the 
same  day. 

That  night  the  young  husband  was  filled  with  a longing 
to  go  farming  and  at  midnight  left  his  sleeping  bride  and  went 
mauka  and  planted  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  bananas,  waoke  and 
other  plants.  The  young  bride  naturally  scolded  him  on  his 
return  but  he  replied,  “The  son  of  a king  can  sleep  until  the 
sun  is  high  and  find  food  cooked  for  him  when  he  gets  up, 
but  a common  man  must  cultivate  the  soil.  When  he  returns 
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from  work  let  him  light  the  oven  and  when  the  food  is  cooked 
let  husband  and  wife  sit  and  eat  together.” 

After  a time  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
trances  since  he  was  born  and  that  he  would  soon  fall  into  a 
six  months’  one  and  should  not  be  buried, v as  he  would  not  be 
dead.  Nevertheless  when  the  trance  had  lasted  six  days  the 
father-in-law  said  it  must  be  real  death,  tied  stones  to  Kaopele’s 
feet  with  hoali  vine  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  There  came 
a big  storm,  lightning  and  an  earthquake  and  Kaopele  came  to 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  broke  loose  from  the  stones  and 
returned  to  his  wife,  so  frightening  her  parents  that  they  fled 
and  never  returned. 

Kaopele  had  one  son,  Kalelealuaka,  of  wonderful  prowess. 
He  could  jump  up  and  down  precipices  and  run  on  water  like 
a duck.  He  beat  the  King  of  Wailua  in  wrestling  and  offered 
the  king  as  a sacrifice  on  a new  heiau;  afterward  beat  the  chief 
of  Hanalei  at  spear-throwing  and  offered  him  as  a sacrifice, 
then  left  for  Oahu,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
performed  wondrous  deeds. 

On  the  north  side  of  Wailua  Bay,  at  Malohua,  is  a rock 
with  a large  footprint  on  it.  A second  footprint  is  said  to  be 
on  a rock  below  the  water.  There  are  many  explanations  of 
this. 

A magician  from  Hawaii  once  came  to  Kauai  to  see 
Kamapuaa.  He  landed  at  Wailua  and  made  this  footprint 
and  thence  went  to  Hupu,  but  failed  to  find  Kamapuaa,  seeing 
there  only  an  impudent  little  pig.  On  returning  to  Wailua  he 
was  told  that  the  little  pig  was  Kamapuaa  in  disguise  and 
became  so  infuriated  that  he  killed  all  the  pigs  of  Wailua  and 
on  his  return  to  Hawaii  would  never  eat  pork. 

A messenger  from  Kilauea  was  hastening  to  Koloa  to  get 
fish  for  his  chief  from  Komilu  Pond  and  on  reaching  the 
Wailua  river  leaped  across.  The  footprint  marks  the  spot  from 
which  he  jumped.  A hole  makcui  of  the  Hikinaakala  lieiau  was 
made  where  he  landed. 
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Two  brothers  of  Waihia  were  very  hungry.  One  said 
that  he  would  visit  his  grandmother  on  the  other  side  of 
Haupu,  so  he  stretched  up  until  long  enough  for  his  head  to 
get  over  Haupu  and  down  to  the  grandmother,  where  he  ate 
his  fill.  The  hungry  brother  back  at  Wailua  noticed  that  the 
calves  of  the  legs  of  his  brother  were  getting  plumper,  so  he 
pinched  them.  The  pain  sent  its  message  along  the  body  and 
across  Haupu  and  the  older  brother  grew  short  again  and 
brought  back  food  to  the  younger.  The  footprint  marks  where 
the  older  brother  stood  so  long. 

A famous  maker  of  riddles  once  stepped  here  on  landing  to 
match  riddles  with  the  people  of  Wailua. 

A warrior  from  Maui  bet  that  he  would  defeat  the  warrior 
of  Wailua  and  return  to  Maui  within  a certain  number  of  days 
or  forfeit  his  life.  He  defeated  the  Wailua  champion  but  it 
took  longer  than  he  had  calculated  and  there  was  not  time  left 
in  which  to  sail  to  Maui.  So  he  determined  to  jump  home 
and  braced  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  for  a mighty  leap. 
Just  as  about  to  leap  the  broad  rock  on  which  he  stood  broke 
and  half  fell  into  the  sea,  leaving  a footprint  of  the  warrior 
on  each  piece,  the  warrior  being  killed  by  the  fall. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  footprint  was  made  by  Kawelo-lei- 
makua.  On  the  same  day  were  born  three  boys  in  Wailua, 
Kawelo-Aikanaka,  commonly  called  Aikanaka ; Kawelo-lei-ma- 
kua,  called  Kawelo;  and  Kauahoa  Kame’eu’i.  When  Kawelo’s 
older  brother  Kawelo-mai-huna  was  born  he  was  poorly  formed 
and  the  servants  wrapped  him  in  a tapa  intending  to  bury 
him  but,  because  of  a storm,  hung  him  in  a calabash  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  Here  red  feathers  whirled  about  it  while 
a rainbow  stood  over  the  door,  the  voice  of  elepaios  was  heard 
and  rats  ran  over  the  thatch.  The  boy  became  an  eepa  and 
because  of  him  rats  were  the  friends  of  Kawelo  and  brought 
a canoe  down  the  mountain  for  him  and  went  to  Honolulu 
with  him,  where  they  did  wonders  for  him. 

Aikanaka  became  king  of  Kauai  and  oppressed  Kamalama- 
iki-pokii,  Kawelo’s  younger  brother,  who  sent  to  him  for  help. 
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Kawelo  by  this  time  had  become  a great  warrior  and  from 
his  father  and  father-in-law  had  learned  all  arts  of  fishing- 
hut  one  and  he  came  at  once  with  two  great  battle  sticks,  a 
war  club  and  a spear.  His  plan  was  to  be  friendly  and  accom- 
plish his  purpose  without  fighting  if  possible,  and  told  his 
rowers  to  say  that  he  had  come  on  a friendly  visit,  he  himself, 
going  to  sleep  in  the  canoe  as  he  arrived  at  Wailua. 

However,  the  canoe  had  been  seen  afar  by  both  Kawelo’s 
brother  Kamalaina-iki-pokii  and  by  Aikanaka,  who  lived  on 
the  upland  near  Hounou,  and  sent  his  fast  runner  Keehaui- 
keaukea  to  discover  what  the  canoe  meant.  Runner  and  brother 
had  met  at  the  beach  and  the  brother  told  the  runner  that  the 
canoe  was  coming  for  war.  Aikanaka’s  warriors  picked  up 
the  canoe  with  the  sleeping  Kawelo  and  carried  it  mauka. 
As  they  went  Kahalama-iki-pokii  chanted  to  Kawelo,  thus  let- 
ting him  know  the  progress  of  the  canoe,  telling  when  they 
passed  the  Ioav  land  where  the  pohuehue  grows,  the  land  where 
the  pilipiliula  grows  and  had  come  to  the  land  of  the  manienie. 
Here  Kawelo  rose  and  with  two'  strokes  of  his  palau  killed  all 
the  carriers  on  each  side  of  the  canoe.  Then  in  a battle  in 
which  soldiers  fell  like  the  leaves  of  trees  in  a whirlwind  all 
the  warriors  of  Aikanaka  were  killed.  One  of  the  ears  of  the 
runner  Keahauikiaukea  were  cut  off  and  lie  was  spared  to 
take  the  news  to  his  chief,  who  sent  him  hastening  to  Hanalei 
to  get  help  from  Kameeui,  who  had  grown  to  be  the  strongest 
man  of  Kauai.  Meanwhile  other  companies  were  sent  against 
Kawelo,  but  all  were  defeated,  including  Kahakaloa,  whose 
skill  in  the  use  of  Avar  clubs  had  gone  over  all  the  islands. 

At  night  KaAvelo  retired  to  Wailua  beach.  In  order  to 
sleep  safely  he  and  his  brother  made  images  representing 
themselves  as  sitting  up  and  went  to  sleep  between  the  images. 
Watchers  sent  by  Aikanaka  to  report  Avhen  they  had  gone 
asleep,  ay  ere  deceived  and  thought  they  kept  aAvake  all  night. 

Kaualioa  Kameeui  on  his  wav  to  the  aid  of  Aikanaka 
made  a war  club  of  a hoa  tree.  Some  of  the  branches  that  he 
broke  off  and  threw  away  took  root  and  became  the  peculiar, 
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creeping  koa  of  Kilauea,  now  about  extinct.  To  try  the  club 
he  thrust  it  through  a mountain  near  Anahola.  He  came  to 
Aikanaka  at  Hounou  and  spent  a night  at  the  cave  Keoniewa. 
At  first  Kawelo  tried  to  persuade  Kauahoa  not  to  fight  but 
Kauahoa  had  been  jealous  of  Kawelo  as  a boy  because  of  his 
skill  with  the  canoe  and  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  use  of  the 
spear  and  angry  because  Kawelo  had  destroyed  his  kite  and 
he  remained  loyal  to  Aikanaka  and  replied  to  Kawelo,  “Strike 
home,  then  sleep  at  midday7’  (i.  e'.‘  die).  Kawelo’s  wife,  Kane- 
wahine-ike-aloha,  whom  he  had  married  in  Kaneohe  and  whose 
father  had  been  one  of  his  trainers,  told  her  usband  that  he 
might  as  well  fight  and  settle  the  affair  and  they  went  at  it. 

With  the  first  blow  Kauahoa  knocked  Kawelo  senseless. 
Aikanaka  begged  him  to  hit  again  but  he  said  it  never  took 
him  more  than  one  blow  to  kill  a man.  Leaving  Kawelo’s 
body  on  the  ground  Aikanaka  took  his  wife  and  brother  prison- 
ers to  Hounou,  but  during  the  night  they  escaped,  brought 
Kawelo’s  body  to  the  beach,  discovered  that  he  was  not  dead 
and  bathed  and  tended  him  until  on  the  next  day  he  was  as 
strong  as  ever. 

In  the  next  fight  with  Kawelo,  his  wife  threw  a pikoi 
which  entangled  Kauahoa  and  his  tree  club  and  enabled  Ka- 
welo to  get  the  better  of  the  giant,  who  fled  back  to  Hanalei. 
Kawelo  hurled  his  famous  spear  after  the  giant  and  it  went 
through  the  mountain  Kalalea  near  Anahola,  making  a hole 
that  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  Kauaho  fled  on  to  Ilanalei  and 
far  up  Hanalei  valley,  where  he  lay  down  and  so  backed  up 
the  waters  of  the  Hanalei  river  that  they  broke  through  the 
mountain  and  flowed  down  to  Wailua.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Wailua  river.  Kawelo’s  spear  went  on  into  the  ocean 
and  was  lost. 

With  the  defeat  of  Kauahoa  came  victory  over  Aikanaka, 
whose  life  was  spared  with  the  result  that  he  alienated  the 
affections  of  Kawelo’s  wTife  and,  asking  her  if  there  were  not 
some  way  in  which  he  might  get  the  better  of  Kawelo,  learned 
that,  though  a mighty  warrior,  Kawelo  had  never  learned  to 
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fight  with  stones.  Aikanaka  retired  to  Wahiawa,  collected 
stones  and  stone  fighters  and  when  Kawelo  went  confidently 
to  subdue  him,  Aikanaka  won  in  a great  stone  battle  in  Kalaheo 
and  Kawelo  was  killed  and  buried  beneath  a pile  of  stones. 

That  night  his  spirit  appeared  to  his  mother  in  Honolulu 
and  told  his  plight.  She  paid  no  attention,  thinking  it  a mere 
dream.  The  next  night  the  spirit  appeared  before  the  father 
in  Honolulu.  This  convinced  the  parents  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a true  message  and  they  came  secretly  to  Kalaheo,  took 
away  the  stones  and  brought  Kawelo  to  life.  Kawelo’s  father 
then  repaired  the  defect  in  his  military  education  and  when 
skilled  in  stone  fighting  Kawelo  made  himself  known  and 
attacked  Aikanaka  near  the  top  of  Kounou.  Aikanaka  had 
collected  there  a large  number  of  stones  and  a terrific  battle 
with  stones  followed  and  therefore  the  hill  has  been  called 
“Kounou,”  or  Stone  Battle,  from  that  day  to  this.  Kawelo’s 
brother  tore  Aikanaka’s  body  in  two  but  the  life  of  Kawelo’s 
wife  was  spared. 

For  many  years  there  was  peace  under  King  Kawelo. 
Some  rocks  a little  north  of  the  Wailua  Japanese  school  are 
called  “House  of  Kawelo”.  He  was  finally  killed  by  being 
thrown  over  a cliff  by  some  rebellious  subjects. 

Moikeha  was  one  of  the  earliest  voyagers  to  the  islands. 
He  brought  with  him  a calabash  of  winds  and  just  north  of 
the  present  cocoanut  grove  just  off  the  government  road  planted 
the  first  taro  and  sweet  potatoes  of  Kauai.  He  and  his  wife 
Hooipokamalanai  had  three  sons,  who  all  learned  canoeing  in 
the  Wailua  river.  Kila,  the  youngest,  was  the  strongest  and 
always  beat  his  older  brothers  in  wrestling.  One  day  Moikeha 
tested  his  sons’  skill  in  canoeing,  telling  them  each  to  go  up  the 
river  while  he  stood  in  it  and  to  see  if  he  could  steer  his  canoe 
straight  enough  to  hit  the  father  in  the  umbilicus.  Only 
Kiha  could  meet  the  test  and  the  father  prophesied  great  things 
of  him.  He  grew  up,  handsome,  strong  and  brave  and  trav- 
eled to  Kahiki  and  punished  his  father’s  enemies.  He  brought 
back  Laa-mai-kahiki,  his  father’s  foster  son,  who  either  on  this 
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voyage  or  a subsequent  one  brought  to  Wailua  the  god  Lono- 
i-ka-ou-alii  and  the  first  Jcaeke  (drum  made  from  the  hollowed 
trunk  of  a coeoanut  tree  and  covered  with  shark  skin),  and 
placed  them  in  a heiau  at  Holoholoku,  the  oldest  heiau  of 
Kauai,  whose  stones  are  now  scattered.  This  was  the  first 
drum  of  Hawaii  and  all  used  in  hulas  or  at  heiaus  were  due 
to  this  example.  The  site  of  this  oldest  heiau  of  Kauai  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  heen  at  or  near  the  spot  where  the 
kings  of  Kauai  were  born.  Some  say  it  included  that  place 
but  it  may  have  been  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill  close  by 
which  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  in  1824  referred  to  as  “a  hill  on 
which  the  sacrifices  of  heathenism  had  been  offered.” 

Kapakehana,  a strong  man  of  Wailua,  on  his  return  from 
killing  Kalaehina,  the  strong  man  of  Oahu,  discovered  that  a 
robber  cannibal  had  just  arrived  at  Wailua  from  ITanakapiai 
to  eat  the  people  of  Wailua.  Kapohana  said,  “Are  you  not 
afraid  of  me,  the  strongest  man  of  Kauai  ?”  but  the  cannibal 
replied,  “I  came  to  chew  your  bones  as  fine  as  dust.”  Their 
first  fight  was  a draw  and  on  Kapohana’s  suggestion  they 
agreed  to  be  friends,  but  Kapohana  had  not  been  sincere  and 
at  night  surrounded  the  cannihal’s  grass  house  with  nets  and 
ropes  and  eighty  warriors.  The  cannibal  broke  open  the 
roof,  escaped  by  a kukui  tree  and  attacked  and  ate  all  the  war- 
riors but  Kapohana. 

After  an  all-day’s  fight  Kapohana  killed  the  cannibal  by 
a blow  on  the  head  and  then  used  the  cannibal’s  eyes  for 
shark  fishing,  and  his  hones  to  hang  up  calabashes  and  made 
a sacrifice  at  a heiau  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  government 
road,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  the  Malae  or  Makaukiu  heiau. 
This  was  built  by  menehunes.  It  is  the  largest  heiau  of  Kauai 
with  corners  buttressed  with  thirteen-foot  walls,  a feature  of 
no  other  heiau.  Its  altar  was  near  the  center  toward  the  west 
wall  hut  Queen  Deborah,  about  1830,  tore  down  all  the  interior 
walls  and  re-arranged  them  for  cattle  and  pens. 
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In  the  part  of  this  heiau  nearest  the  river  was  Kaili-lau- 
o-ke-koa  born,  a beautiful  maiden,  whose  cheeks  were  more 
charmingly  colored  than  the  ohelo  and  who  was  skilled  in  ko- 
nane  (checkers),  at  which  she  had  once  beaten  a Molokai 
champion  named  Ileakekoa,  and  in  ridingv  the  surf  of  Maka- 
iwa,  north  of  Wailua,  and  of  Luawehe,  south  of  Wailua.  She 
was  daughter  of  Laa  and  granddaughter  of  Moikeha  and  his 
wife  Hooipomalanai. 

Far  up  the  Wailua  river  is  a place  called  Hanahanapuni 
or  Pihanakalani  in  a lehua  forest.  Here  lived  a great  sor- 
coress  Waha,  and  her  adopted  son  Kauakahialii  and  his  sister 
Kahalelehua.  Kauakahialii  lived  in  a house  woven  with  living, 
flowering  lehua  branches  and  decorated  with  red  feathers  with 
out  other  companions  than  iiiui,  mamo  and  oo  birds. 

The  father  of  Kaililauokekoa  betrothed  her  to  a Kona 
chief  Keliikoa  and  invited  Waha  to  the  wedding  feast  but 
old  Waha  only  answered,  “The  right  will  triumph.”  Her 
son,  hearing  of  Kaililauokekoa,  at  once  wished  to  marry  her 
himself  and  made  a magic  nose  flute,  “Kanikawi,”  the  first 
nose  flute.  The  bamboo  grove  where  he  got  the  material  is 
now  called  after  him,  Kauakahialii. 

That  night  Kaililauokekoa,  sleeping  with  her  grandmother, 
ITooipoikamalanai,  was  wakened  at  midnight  by  delicious  music 
from  far  away  that  called  “Kaililauokekoa ! Kaililauokekoa ! 
Where  re  you  ? Are  you  asleep  ? Are  you  awake  ? Come  up 
to  the  mountain  woods,  gaze  on  Pihanakalani  and  its  birds  of 
beautiful  feathers,  comrades  of  Kauakahialii.  Kaililauokekoa, 
darling  of  Lehuawehe,  beauty  of  Waieliu,  who  rides  on  the 
surf  of  Makaiwa  P She  woke  her  grandmother  and  was  ordered 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  wooing.  Again  the  next  night  came 
the  soft  music  and  the  girl  determined  to  find  the  singer.  She 
made  her  guards  drunk  on  area  and  fermented  sweet  potato 
and  with  an  attendant  and  a white  dog  went  up  Wailua  river, 
following  the  music,  up  the  path  Kuamoo-loa-a-Kane  and  past 
the  Kaholalele  or  upper  Wailua  waterfall.  An  old  witch  had 
told  her  to  go  mauka  until  she  should  hear  a rooster  crow.  Ka- 
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helelua,  sister  of  Kauakahialii,  let-  fall  a heavy  rain  but  the 
princess  pushed  on  until  her  clothes  were  in  tatters.  They 
heard  soft  whistles  from  the  bushes  ahead  • and  all  around, 
showing  that  ghosts  were  about  them.  (The  name  “Wailua” 
means  ghost.)  Over  the  tops  of  some  kukui  trees  ahead  giant 
ghosts  walked  in  the  air  and  the  beat  of  drums  was  heard  but 
they  pushed  on  and  that  night  slept  in  a tree  trunk.  Finally 
Kahelelehua  stopped  the  rain  and  drove  off  the  mountain  mist 
and  the  princess  heard  a rooster  crow  to  the  left  and  saw  three 
houses  before  her.  She  was  hospitably  entertained  and  given 
sea  fish  from  a magic  fishpond  in  the  neighborhood  and  became 
the  wife  of  Kauakahialii. 

The  princess’s  father  sent  out  searchers  for  his  daughter 
and  two  sets  of  soldiers,  but  all  were  defeated  by  storms  and 
he  finally  gave  up  and  invited  his  daughter  and  Kauakahialii 
to  visit  him,  giving  them  gifts  of  hogs,  chickens  and  rare  mats. 
They  came,  dressed  in  magnificent  red  feather  cloaks  and  with 
many  birds  as  attendants. 

Keliikoa,  angry  at  losing  his  affianced,  tried  one  day  while 
surfing  in  his  canoe  to  run  over  Kauakahialii,  who  was  on  a 
surfboard  and  so  kill  him,  but  failed.  Then  he  enlisted  the 
help  of  Pii,  a demi-god,  who  sometimes  appeared  as  a giant, 
sometimes  as  a pygmy  and  sometimes  as  a lizard.  Pii  was 
introduced  as  a chief  from  Keliikoa’s  district  and  made  him- 
self friendly  and  one  night  invited  Kauakahialii  to  visit  him 
in  a house  makai  of  the  sacred  grove  where  he  should  see  some- 
thing new  and  strange,  Kauakahialii  went,  followed  secretly 
by  Kaililauokekoa.  At  the  entrance  of  Pii’s  house  something 
heavy  fell  on  Kauakahialii.  breaking  his  shoulder  bones  and 
knocking  him  down,  and  a giant  with  a long  spear  sprang  from 
the  house  and  attacked  him  but  Kaililauokekoa  threw  a stone 
which  distracted  the  giant’s  attention  and  Kauakahialii  es- 
caped and  hid  in  the  grove.  Waha  guessed  the  giant  to  be 
Pii  and  his  home  was  surrounded.  Pii  rushed  out  in  the 
form  of  a giant  twelve  feet  high,  red  hair,  eyes  as  large  as  a 
man’s  fist,  mouth  full  of  tusks  and  legs  like  young  koa  trees. 
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When  he  stepped  his  step  was  so  heavy  that  each  foot  made  a 
hole  large  enough  to  plant  a banana  tree  in.  He  killed  one 
man  by  a kick  in  the  stomach  and  two  more  with  a spear  and 
rushed  to  Kauakahialii’s  house  and  pulled  out  the  ridgepole. 
Waha  shrieked  to  Pele  for  help,  who  sent  a flash  of  lightning, 
but  the  giant  shouted  to  the  owl  god,  who  caught  Pele’s  fiery 
darts  in  its  beak.  The  men  with  slings  attacked  the  owl  and 
Pii  fled  and  turned  in  his  flight  into  a lizard  and  wriggled 
up  a cliff. 

Then  for  a time  all  was  quiet.  Kauakahialii  visited  all 
the  islands,  comparing  their  most  beautiful  women  to  Kaililau- 
okekoa, finding  her  to  be  the  fairest  until  on  Hawaii,  Laieika- 
wai  appeared  in  a morning  visit  on  a mist  of  bird  feathers 
after  a series  of  signs  during  the  night  by  various  birds.  His 
telling  of  his  experience  to  an  assembly  of  chiefs  in  Wailua 
sent  the  chief  Aiwohikupua  on  hi  > search  that  is  told  in  the 
well-known  story  of  Laieikawai. 

Later  the  mysterious  island  Kanehunamoku  appeared 
floating  off  Wailua  and  Kauakahialii  visited  it  and  disap- 
peared" forever.  Then  Keliikoa,  to  capture  Kaililauokekoa, 
made  war  on  her  father  and  engaged  in  personal  combat  with 
the  old  king  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not  Kaililauokakoa 
thrown  an  ikoi  at  him  whose  three  cords  wound  round  Kelii- 
koas’  head  and  one  of  its  stones  stunned  him.  Every  man  of 
Keliikoa’ s band  died  fighting  and  his  body  was  offered  to  the 
gods  in  die  sacred  grove,  the  flesh  being  stripped  from  the 
bones,  which  were  done  up  in  bundles  of  red  feathers. 

Thus  all  Kauai  came  under  one  king  and  Kaililauokekoa 
succeeded  her  father  as  queen  of  Kauai  and  Kiihau. 

Bear  Holoholoku  is  a small  hill,  Puuki,  the  former  home 
of  a reptile  that  was  rich  in  jewels.  A cave  goes  through  this 
hill  from  north  to  south  called  Kalnamokila.  The  south 
entrance  is  under  water  or  near  the  water  and  the  reptile  could 
leave  the  cave  by  one  entrance  to  get  into  the  river  and  by 
the  other  to  get  on  land.  One  night  as  the  reptile  slept  on 
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the  top  of  the  hill  curled  around  a large  jewel  some  bold  person 
stole  the  jewel  and  the  reptile  awoke  too  late  and  saw  the 
thieves  leaving  Wailua  by  canoes.  In  its  rage  it  killed  all 
the  children  of  Wailua. 

After  the  reptile  died  the  land  entrance  was  choked  up 
except  for  a small  opening  and  the  chiefs  of  Wailua  would 
hide  their  families  in  this  cave  for  safety  in  time  of  war, 
feeding  them  through  the  small  hole.  Kekai  Hakulou,  mother 
of  King  Kaumualii,  was  brought  up  in  this  cave,  having  been 
brought  from  Hilo,  her  birthplace,  in  infancy. 

On  the  makai  tip  of  a hill  near  the  eastern . end  of  the 
promontory  between  the  two  northern  branches  of  the  Wailua 
river,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  lieiau,  Pohakueleele.  Here  a 
rock  marked  with  a cross  tells  the  place  where  the  drum  was 
beaten  on  the  nights  of  Kane  and  Lono. 

A little  further  up  this  ridge  is  a rock  that  is  an  ancient 
shark  demi-god.  In  olden  times  he  would  stand  here  in  the 
form  of  a man  and  call  to  those  passing  by  on  their  way  to  fish 
in  the  sea  to  beware  of  sharks  or  a shark  would  eat  them 
head  and  tail  (a  phrase  from  an  old  shark  mele ) ; then  he 
would  turn  into  a shark,  pursue  and  eat  them  himself.  A 
piece  is  broken  off  this  stone.  This  was  done  by  Humaninie, 
who  was  sent  from  Hawaii  to  destroy  all  idols.  Once  an 
attempt  was  made  to  dig  up  this  rock  but  the  leader  died  in 
the  attempt  and  all  who  assisted  him  caught  the  leprosy  and 
since  then  the  rock  has  not  been  disturbed. 

Further  up  this  ridge,  which  is  here  called  Kainahualele, 
is  a spot  called  Kaelialina-a-ka-mahu,  where  Palila,  a famous 
warrior  of  Kauai,  was  tattooed.  One  stone  marks  where  his 
head  lay  and  one  his  body  during  the  tattooing.  He  had  been 
asked  by  the  king  of  Oahu  to  help  him  in  battle  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  astrologer  had  himself  tattooed  so  as  to  be  dis- 
guised. 

On  both  sides  of  this  ridge  are  reminders  of  Maui,  the 
demi-god.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  water  near  the  landing 
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place  of  the  present  poi  factory,  is  a stone  called  the  fishing 
weight  of  Maui.  To  the  north  in  the  stream,  is  a sharp  stone, 
the  canoe  of  Maui,  also  his  fish  hook,  Manaiikalani.  The 
horizontal  strata  marks  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
marks  made  by  the  malo  of  Maui  when  put  there  to  dry  after 
he  had  been  out  fishing. 

Mauka  a little,  on  this  same  ridge,  is  the  Poliahu  heiau. 
This  was  built  by  the  menehunes , who  each  brought  up  one 
stone  from  the  river  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge.  In  the 
center  of  the  heiau  is  a square  laid  out  in  flat  stones.  About 
these  are  many  pebbles  which  I am  told  were  not  originally 
there  but  have  been  born  from  the  large  flat  ones. 

Down  in  Wailua  river  south  of  Poliahu  heiau  is  Hihiakala- 
hau,  the  place  where  the  first  hau  trees  of  Kauai  grew.  The 
place  is  named  after  a man  who  started  one  night  to  climb 
up  to  Poliahu  heiau.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  for  him 
to  get  up  before  daylight  and  because  he  was  late  he  was 
turned  into  a hau  tree. 

Across  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kapu  is  a tall,  striking- 
looking  rock  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  just  below  the 
Poliahu  heiau  lies  another.  These  are  brother  and  sister, 
Kamalau  and  Kulaina  and  there  are  many  stories  concerning 
them. 

When  Hulumanienie  was  head  priest  of  Poliahu  the  brother 
and  sister  came  flying  from  Mahaulepu  to  loot  the  rich  heiau. 
They  spent  the  night  in  the  valley.  Kamakau  stayed  in  the 
cave  Anahulu  and  his  sister  in  the  cave  Hauma,  just  below. 
The  next  morning  the  sister,  whose  suggestion  it  had  been  to 
loot  the  temple,  first  flew  over  and  landed  on  Kamahualele 
ridge  near  the  heiau.  The  brother  was  following  and  just 
leaping  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Kapu  when  he  saw  himself  dis- 
covered by  the  priest  Hulamanienie  and  fell  in  shame  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  he  still  stands  and  is  pointed  out 
to  all  voyagers  up  the  river.  The  sister  then  fell  into  the 
river  from  the  ridge  near  the  heiau  and  now  lies  stretched 
out  under  water  for  fifty  feet. 
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Another  story  says  that  this  brother  and  sister  came  all 
the  way  from  Kahiki  at  the  invitation  of  the  goddess  Poliahu 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  her  heiau  and  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  sat  down  to  rest  on  two  chairs  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Kapu,  which  can  still  be  seen  there.  At  daybreak  they  were 
still  tired  ont  and  so  fell  when  trying  to  jump  across  to 
Poliahu. 

To  explain  these  rocks  still  further:  A brother  and  sister 

were  fleeing  for  their  lives  up  Wailua  river,  pursued  by  a 
wicked  chief,  who,  when  he  saw  them  escaping,  called  on  the 
god  of  the  sea  for  help.  Then  a great  tidal  wave  came  rushing 
up  the  river  and  drowned  the  sister  where  she  now  lies  below 
the  river.  The  brother,  stronger,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  Mt,  Kapu  before  he  was  caught  by  the  tidal  wave. 

Again,  for  these  are  famous  rocks  and  should  he  thor- 
oughly explained,  the  chiefs  of  Wailua  who  had  bananas  grow- 
ing on  the  north  slopes  of  Kamahualele  ridge,  were  much 
troubled  by  loss  of  bananas.  At  last  they  caught  sight  of  the 
thieves,  a brother  and  sister  who  had  come  from  Kapaa.  They 
were  pursued  and  ran  over  the  ridge  past  the  Poliahu  heiau 
to  escape  and  then  jumped.  The  brother  fell  under  water 
and  the  sister  at  the  foot  of  Mt,  Kapu.  This  story  makes  out 
the  standing  rock  as  the  sister,  not  the  brother,  but  my  inform- 
ant says  that  years  ago,  the  pa-u  of  the  sister  could  be  clearly 
seen  on  the  rock,  proving  it  the  sister  and  not  the  brother,  but 
that  time  has  removed  the  signs  of  the  pa-u. 

Another  banana  story  says  that  Kamalau,  a god,  trans- 
formed himself  into  the  upright  rock  to  guard  the  banana 
grove  of  the  neighborhood  that  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  from 
thieves  and  that  his  sister  Kulai,  in  leaping  to  join  him,  fell 
into  the  stream  and  that  the  banana  grove  was  ever  after  safe 
and  that  as  late  as  1854  no  native  could  be  induced  even  in 
daytime  to  visit  the  rock  for  fear  of  the  god  or  other  spirits. 
(There  seems  to  be  no  such  fear  nowadays.) 

A little  further  up  on  the  north  of  the  ridge  may  be  seen 
the  Waioloia  or  Opaikaa  waterfall  called  often  the  Wailuaiki 
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waterfall.  Just  above  this  was  Maui’s  home.  His  jawbone 
(Papaniho  o Maui)  is  a little  below  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  north  fork  of  the  Wailua  river  begins  here  to  the  south- 
west and  is  here  called  Valley  of  Kaluahale  from  its  smallest 
taro  patch,  the  one  that  produces  the  best  Haro.  This  is  also 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mauka  boundary  of  Wailua  Hui  Ho- 
ano. 

A little  mauka,-  up  the  south  fork  of  the  Wailua  river,  is 
Maluaka,  where  the  hau  flowers  do  not  ordinarily  float  away 
but  eddy  round  and  round  until  the  wind  Waiapua  comes, 
when  they  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  then 
travel  in  a long  procession  down  to  ITauola,  below  the  Wailua 
bridge. 

A woman,  Pamaho’a,  was  so  fond  of  her  husband  that  at 
his  death  she  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his  bones  but  carried 
them  with  her  in  a bundle  everywhere.  Because  she  once  car- 
ried them  into  the  palace  Kamehameha  ordered  two  police  to 
kill  her.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wailua  river,  filled  with  pity, 
they  let  her  escape,  and  with  her  husband’s  bones  she  fled  up 
the  river  with  heart  as  bitter  as  rotted  taro  or  hau  leaves.  A 
little  above  Maluaka  she  dropped  her  bundle  in  the  storm  and 
it  was  swept  away,  to  her  despair. 

Pikoi-aka-alala  Avas  born  in  Wailua,  son  of  Alala  and 
Koukou,  rat  demi-gods,  and  had  hair  like  a rat.  He  one  day 
heard  people  cheering  at  an  athletic  meet  and  Avent  to  them  as 
they  were  throwing  Jcoieie  boards  into  the  Avater.  The  one 
Avhose  board  floated  most  quietly  Avithout  being  carried  down 
the  river  Avould  be  the  winner.  Pikoiakaalala’s  board  seemed 
most  still  and  a jealous  youngster  threAv  it  into  the  current. 
Pikoiakaalala  jumped  impetuously  after  it  and  was  carried 
clear  to  Honolulu. 

A shark  is  said  at  times  to  enter  Wailua  river  hunting 
everywhere  for  his  loved  one.  Until  he  finds  her  it  is  T.eil 
to  be  on  one’s  guard  while  bathing  in  Wailua. 
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Near  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the 
Wailua  river  is  the  place  where  Hina  once  dammed  up  the 
entire  south  fork  of  the  river  because  Mamaakualono,  a beau- 
tiful young  girl  who  lived  in  a cave  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  would  not  agree  to  marry  her  son  Maui. 

The  river  had  almost  risen  to  the  cave  where  Mamaakua- 
lono lived  before  she  noticed  it.  The  only  way  of  escape  was 
by  swimming  and  the  girl  tried  that.  As  soon  as  she  was 
fairly  in  the  water  Hina  removed  the  dam  and  the  girl  was 
swept  out  to  sea.  She  had  three  brothers,  Niolopaa,  Kolea 
and  Uleli  living  above  her  who  may  still  be  seen  there  as 
stones.  Kolea  first  saw  his  sister  in  the  water  and  shouted  to 
his  older  brother  Niolopaa  who  climbed  Mt.  Kapu  just  in  time 
to  see  his  sister  carried  out  to  the  ocean,  at  which  sight  he 
burst  into  a long  chant.  The  sea  gods  Keaumike  and  Keaukaa 
saved  the  life  of  Mamaakualono  and  carried  her  to  Maui. 

A little  below  the  cave  of  Mamaakualono  is  a stone  shaped 
like  a grass  house,  called  the  house  of  Kawelo.  This  Kawelo 
is  Kawelomahamahaia,  grandfather  of  Aikanaka.  He  was  king 
of  Kauai,  at  first  good  and  greatly  liked.  As  a demi-god  he 
could  take  the  form  of  a shark  at  times.  A rock  under  water 
represents  his  home  when  a shark  and  the  one  shaped  like  a 
grass  house  is  his  home  as  a man. 

Later  in  life  he  developed  an  unfortunate  liking  for  eating 
human  flesh.  He  would  take  children  from  Kealia  to  Wailua 
and  eat  them  in  Wailua  and  would  invite  children  of  Wailua 
to  go  with  him  to  Kealia  and  would  eat  them  there  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Col.  Spalding’s  beach  house.  Finally  a long 
line  of  men  lay  in  wait  along  the  road  from  Kealia  to  Wailua 
and  as  he  came  along  from  a cannibal  feast,  stoned  him  to 
death. 

Across  the  river  from  the  cave  of  Mamaakualono  is  Mana- 
manaiakaluea,  where  there  is  said  to  be  a lehua  tree  without 
flowers.  Its  flowers  may  be  seen  under  water  out  at  the  surf 
of  Kaluawehe,  in  the  sea  out  from  the  city  of  refuge. 
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Further  up  the  south  fork  of  the  river  are  the  Waieliu  or 
Lower  Wailua  Falls.  These  it  is  said  King  Kaumualii  used 
to  jump  down. 

Once  a maiden  whose  lover  had  been  killed  in  a great  bat- 
tle at  Waimea,  looking  over  the  edge  of  these  falls,  imagined 
that  she  saw  her  lover’s  face  in  the  pool  at  the  base  of  the  falls 
and  plunged  down.  Her  spirit  is  still  there  and  at  times  its 
wailing  may  be  heard  in  the  water. 

Just  at  the  top  of  these  falls  is  a broad  flat  stone  place. 
Here  Kamehameha  III.  used  to  bathe  while  two  kahunas  were 
stationed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  falls,  to  keep  him  safe.  He 
would  float  without  fear  to  the  very  edge  of  the  falls,  where 
the  incantations  of  the  kahunas  would  hold  him  safe  from  going 
over. 

Just  above  the  falls  is  Kawelowai.  Here,  under  water,  is 
a cave  that  is  difficult  of  access.  In  general  a weighted  rope 
needs  to  be  dropped  into  the  water  in  order  to  enable  a swim- 
mer to  reach  the  cave. 

Kapunoho,  in  Kohala,  Hawaii,  stole  the  magic  spear  Kani- 
kawi  from  Kanikaa,  who  allowed  him  to  keep  it  and  became 
Kapunohu’s  special  god.  After  many  adventures  on  Hawaii, 
Maui  and  Oahu,  Kapunohu  landed  at  Poki  in  Waimea,  Kauai, 
and  then  moved  to  Koloa,  where  he  settled.  Here  he  found  a 
bully,  Kemamo,  who  was  skilled  with  the  sling.  They  got  up 
a wager  with  each  other,  each  betting  his  life  as  to  which 
could  throw  the  farther,  Kemamo  with  his  sling  or  Kapanoho 
with  his  spear. 

Kemamo  threw  first  with  his  sling  and  the  stone  went  as 
far  as  Anahola,  where  it  rolled  down  into  the  gulch. 

Kapunohu  then  threw  his  spear  kanikawi.  It  passed  over 
Niumalu,  casting  a shadow  over  the  cocoanuts  there  (whence 
the  name  Kiumalu),  then  into  the  water  at  Wailua  giving 
the  name  of  Kawelowai  to  the  place  where  the  spear  went  in, 
and  the  name  of  Waiehu  to  the  waterfall  where  the  spray 
went  high  in  the  air.  Then  the  spear  rose  into  the  air  again 
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and  went  right  through  the  ridge  at  Kalalea  near  Analiola, 
where  the  hole  may  still  be  seen,  and  thence  on  to  Hanalei. 

As  Kemamo  lost  his  bet,  Kapunohu  cooked  him  in  an  imu. 

Half  a mile  above  Waiehu  Falls  is  a whirlpool.  Here  an 
ancient  chief  once  wished  to  have  an  awa  feast.  So  he  had 
the  course  of  the  river  changed  while  he  had  his  feast  and  then 
turned  it  back  again. 

Farther  above  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wailua  river 
called  Waikoko-o-Hina,  Hokau  injured  Hina  and  caused  her 
blood  to  flow  down  the  river,  making  it  red  and  giving  it  its 
bloody  name.  At  Kalua  the  redness  of  the  river  stops  be- 
cause of  a tabu. 

Far  above,  near  the  source  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Wailua 
river,  is  Pihanakalani,  whose  exact  location  is  unknown,  it 
being  visible  only  to  favorites  of  the  gods.  Here  was  the  home 
of  Kauakahialii,  whose  story  as  connected  with  Kaililauokekoa 
has  already  been  told.  One  day  down  at  Wailua  Beach  Kaua- 
kahili  fell  in  love  with  a supernatural  water  nymph  named 
Uli-poai-o-ka-moku  whom  he  saw  braiding  her  hair  on  a rock. 
To  scrape  acquaintance  he  carved  an  image  like  her  and  car- 
ried that  to  the  shore  and  when  the  water  nymph  combed  her 
hair  with  her  fingers,  Kauakahialii  imitated  the  action  with 
the  figure  before  him.  When  the  nymph  came  over  to  see 
whether  the  figure  was  alive  or  not,  Kauakahialii  made  love 
and  brought  the  nympli  to  his  wonderful  house  with  beautiful 
birds  with  gay  feathers  standing  one  above  another  in  four  tiers 
all  about  it. 

Later  they  went  to  visit  Kilioe,  the  god  of  Xapali,  at  ILa- 
ena.  Kilioe  warned  Kauakahialii  on  returning  to  keep  his 
image  about  him,  as  his  wife  belonged  to  the  ocean  and  would 
probably  try  to  return  there  and  take  him  with  her.  Sure 
enough,  later  the  woman  seized  him  and  jumped  with  him  into 
the  Wailua  river.  Kauakahialii  fortunately  succeeded  in  sub- 
stituting the  image  for  himself  and  arose  to  the  surface  half 
drowned.  His  bird  friends  picked  him  out  of  the  water  just 
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in  time  to  save  liim  from  drowning  and  carried  him  back  to 
his  mountain  home. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  these  stories  are  repeated  many 
fragments  of  stories  connected  with  Hawaii,  Oahu  and  Maui 
which  have  been  printed  and  made  more  familiar  to  us  than 
those  of  Kauai.  They  are  often  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Kanikawi  is  the  name  both  of  a spear  and  a flute.  I suspect 
that  some  of  iny  story-tellers  have  given  me  the  poorly  remem- 
bered version  of  a story  read  long  ago  in  a Hawaiian  news- 
paper and  have  unconsciously  added  touches  from  Bible  stories. 
In  writing  out  these  stories  I have  not  troubled  my  head  much 
over  inconsistencies  and  when  stories  have  come  from  differ- 
ent sources  have  put  together  the  different  versions  as  far  as 
possible,  in  general  preferring  the  oral  to  the  printed  source. 
The  Kawelo  and  Kaililauokekoa  stories  were  each  from  five 
or  six  sources  and  the  joints  at  times  may  be  poorly  made.  It 
would  have  made  this  paper  much  too  long,  however,  to  have 
indicated  and  discussed  all  the  sources.  Most  of  the  printed 
ones  will  be  easily  recognized.  My  object  has  been  to  gather 
together  all  the  stories  I could  find  relating  to  Wailua,  not  to 
write  a scientific,  authoritative  treatise. 
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together  all  the  stories  I could  find  relating  to  Wailua,  not  to 
write  a scientific,  authoritative  treatise. 
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Overthrow  of  the  Ancient  Tabu  System 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  the  late  Professor  W.  D.  Alexander 
and  published  in  the  Hawaiian  Monthly,  a local  magazine,  which  lived 
but  a short  time,  in  April,  1884. 


All  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Tabu  System  in  these  islands  are  based  upon  the  Moolelo 
Hawaii,  written  by  Lahainaluna  scholars,  chiefly  by  David 
Malo,  in  1838,  and  on  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
“Tour  Around  Hawaii,”  in  1823. 

A revolution  so  momentous  in  its  consequences  and  so 
unique  in  the  history  of  mankind,  deserves  even  fuller  expla- 
nation than  it  has  yet  received. 

Having  once  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  late  John 
Parker  of  Waimea  give  an  account  of  this  event,  of  which  he 
was  in  part  an  eye  witness,  I think  that  some  of  his  statements 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Hawaiian  Monthly. 

Few  persons  of  the  present  generation  can  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  ancient  system  of 
Tabu,  which  was  as  widely  spread  as  the  Polynesian  race. 

It  covered  every  part  of  the  life  of  the  Hawaiian  of  the 
olden  time  with  its  vast  and  intricate  network  of  regulations. 
This  tabu  system  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine, the  Articulus  Stantis  Vel  Cadentis  Ecclesiae,  as  it  were, 
of  the  old  religion.  The  part  of  this  code  which  seems  to 
have  been  felt  most  keenly  was  that  which  related  to  eating. 
The  two  sexes  were  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  together,  and 
most  of  the  choicest  articles  of  food  were  tabu  to  females. 
The  food  of  "he  husband  and  that  of  the  wife  had  to  he  cooked 
in  separate  ovens,  and  separate  huts  had  to  be  built  for  them 
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to  eat  in.  Women  were  not  on  any  account  to  taste  of  pork 
or  turtle  or  certain  kinds  of  fish  or  bananas  or  cocoanuts. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  any  violation  of  these  rules,  and 
it  was  inflicted  with  pitiless  and  inexorable  rigor.  Sometimes 
when  a culprit  was  a chiefess  of  high  rank,  a substitute  or 
scapegoat  was  found  to  suffer  in  her  stead.  A case  of  this 
kind  occurred  at  Honaunau,  Hawaii,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Two  young  girls  of  high  rank,  Kapiolani  and 
Keoau  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Governor  Kuakini)  having 
ventured  to  eat  a banana,  their  kahu  or  guardian  was  held 
responsible  for  it,  and  was  executed  by  being  held  under 
water  until  he  was  dead.  At  a later  period  a woman  was  put 
to  death  for  entering  the  eating  house  of  her  husband,  although 
she  was  tipsy  at  the  time.  As  late  as  1818,  three  men  were 
sacrificed  at  Kealakekua,  one  for  putting  on  the  girdle  of  a 
chief,  another  for  eating  a forbidden  article,  and  the  third 
for  leaving  a house  that  was  kapu  or  tabu  and  entering  one  that 
was  not. 

Naturally  enough,  the  term  used  by  Hawaiians  in  speaking 
of  the-  abolition  of  the  tabu  system  is  the  ai  noa  or  “free  eat- 
ing,” in  opposition  to  ai  kapu. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  revolution  was  argued  on  bv 
the  feriiale  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank,  especially  by  the  two 
queens,  Kaahumanu  and  Keopuolani,  and  it  may  justly  he 
regarded  as  a notable  triumph  of  Woman’s  Rights.  This, 
however,  was  not  all,  nor  was  this  emancipation  due  to  a mo- 
mentary impulse,  or  merely  to  the  longing  of  a queen  to  eat 
forbidden  fruit,  but  to  deep-seated  and  widespread  causes 
which  had  been  at  work  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 

As  Judge  Fornander  has  stated,  “A  national  creed  and  a 
code  of  morals  of  a thousand  years’  standing  may  be  broken 
any  day  by  an  individual,  hut  is  not  laid  aside  by  a whole 
people  without  remorse  and  without  resistance,  unless  its  moral 
force  has  been  weakened,  and  its  sanctity  impaired  by  extra- 
neous causes,,  which  it  was  unable  to  contend  with.” 


The  City  of  Refuge  at  Honaunau,  Kona,  Hawaii. 
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Such  causes  had  long  been  undermining  the  ancient  pagan- 
ism, and  most  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation,  including 
Hewahewa,  the  high  priest,  himself,  had  become  secret  disbe- 
lievers in  the  power  of  their  hideous  divinities.  Hence,  as 
feoon  as  the  iron  hand  of  Kamehameha  was  withdrawn,  the 
whole  religious  edifice  was  ready  to  crumble,  and  all  that  was 
needed  was  a leader  to  give  the  signal  of  revolt.  That  leader, 
according  to  my  informant,  was  Kaahumanu,  who  had  been 
constituted  guardian  of  the  young  princess,  and  was  virtually 
head  of  the  Maui  aristocracy.  Liholiho,  he  said,  was  a prof- 
ligate spendthrift,  without  dignity  or  force  of  character,  while 
Kaahumanu  was  the  master  spirit,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
whole  movement.  It  had  no  doubt  been  fully  discussed  in 
secret  before  the  death  of  Kamehameha,  which  took  place 
May  8th,  1819. 

On  the  following  morning,  Liholiho  and  his  train  departed 
from  Kailua  to  Kawaihae  to  avoid  ceremonial  pollution;  as 
the  district  of  Kona  was  considered  to  be  defiled  until  the 
corpse  should  have  been  dissected,  the  bones  tied  in  a bundle, 
whinipili , and  the  rites  performed  by  which  the  deceased  king 
became  an  aumakua,  i.  e.,  deified  ancestor. 

During  this  interval  all  restraints  were  laid  aside,  and 
the  most  frightful  scenes  of  debauchery  took  place,  as  was 
usual  at  the  death  of  a high  chief.  During  this  temporary 
“reign  of  terror”,  several  violations  of  tabu  took  place.  Some 
women  ate  cocoanuts,  and  Kekauluohi  (mother  of  Lunalilo), 
and  other  female  chiefs  even  tasted  of  pork,  without  being 
destroyed  by  the  gods.  The  awful  dread  of  supernatural  ven- 
geance had  somewhat  abated,  but  still  Liholiho  and  the  highest 
chiefs  had  taken  no  step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  tabu  sys- 
tem. At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  about  ten  days,  Ka- 
ahumanu sent  word  to  Liholiho  to  return  to  Kailua.  He  did 
so,  although  strongly  dissuaded  from  going  by  his  cousin  Ke- 
kuaokalani,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  conspiracy. 
On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  he  was . formally  invested 
with  sovereign  power,  amid  all  the  barbaric  pomp  and  display 
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that  Hawaii  could  furnish.  The  chief  men  of  his  father  were 
present,  armed  with  muskets,  and  a vast  assemblage  of  the 
people  of  Kona.  Liholiho  came  forth  from  the  temple,  arrayed 
in  a feather  cloak,  with  an  English  papale  alii  or  cocked  hat 
on  his  head,  attended  by  his  chiefs  wearing  feather  mantles  and 
helmets,  and  carrying  magnificent  kahilis. 

Kaahumanu  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  thus  addressed 
him:  “I  make  known  to  your  highness,  Liholiho,  the  will  of 

your  father.  Behold  these  chiefs  and  the  men  of  your  father, 
and  these  your  guns,  and  this  your  land,  but  you  and  I shall 
share  the  realm  together.”  To  this  Liholiho  assented  and  was 
duly  constituted  King,  and  Kaahumanu  Premier,  with  equal 
authority.  This  singular  feature  of  a dual  executive  had  been 
devised  by  Kamehameha  I,  from  his  great  confidence  in  Ka- 
ahumanu, his  favorite  queen,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
worthless  character  of  his  son  Liholiho ; and  it  continued  to 
exist  until  the  abrogation  of  the  old  constitution  of  1864.  It 
must  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Kaahumanu  made  a mem- 
orable speech  at  which  Mr.  Parker  was  present.  It  was  an 
eloquent  plea  for  religious  toleration.  Wearing  her  .royal 
feather  cloak  and  feather  helmet,  and  leaning  on  the  spear  of 
Kamehameha  I,  she  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : “If  you 

wish  to  continue  to  observe  my  father’s  laws,  it  is  well  and  we 
will  not  molest  you.  But  as  for  me  and  my  people,  we  intend 
to  be  free  from  the  tabus.  We  intend  that  the  husband’s  food 
and  the  wife’s  food  shall  be.  cooked  in  the  same  oven,  and  that 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  eat  out  of  the  same  calabash.  We 
intend  to  eat  pork  and  bananas  and  cocoanuts,  and  to  live  as 
the  white  people  do.  If  you  think  differently,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so;  but  as  for  me  and  my  people  we  are  resolved 
to  be  free.” 

Mr.  Parker  stated  that  there  was  no  other  chief  living  at 
that  time  who  would  have  dared  to  make  such  a declaration 
in  public.  Mr.  Dibble  refers  to  it  in  his  history,  when  ho 
states  that  Kaahumanu  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  coronation 
ceremony,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  her  address  to  the 
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young  king,  she  said,  “let  us  henceforth  disregard  tabu.”  The 
King  remained  silent  and  withheld  his  consent. 

“Then/  continues  the  history,  “Keopulani,  the  mother  of 
both  Liholiho  and  Kauikeaouli,  was  touched  with  aloha  for 
Kaahumanu,  because  her  proposal  was  rejected.  She  thought 
perhaps  that  it  might  eventually  bring  upon  Kaahumanu  the 
extreme  vengeance  of  violated  tabu.”  Accordingly  on  the  same 
day  she  sent  to  Liholiho  for  his  younger  brother  Kauikeaouli, 
then  a mere  child,  to  come  and  eat  with  her  in  defiance  of  the 
tabu.  Liholiho,  after  some  hesitation,  granted  his  mother’s  re- 
quest, but  still  was  careful  to  abstain  from  any  violation  of  the 
law,  although  he  saw  that  no  evil  consequences  had  followed 
his  mother’s  sacrilegious  act.  He  was  very  slow  to  yield,  and 
was  finally  constrained,  as  it  were,  by  the  force  of  general  sen- 
timent and  example  among  his  chiefs  and  people. 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Kawaihae,  where  he  at 
tempted  to  perform  the  rights  of  consecrating  a heathen  temple 
in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  drunkenness.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible in  such  circumstances  to  preserve  ceremonial  purity  or 
to  observe  the  conditions  required  by  the  ancient  ritual.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Honokohau,  north  of  Kailua,  where  he  again 
attempted  to  consecrate  a heiau  with  no  better  success  than  be- 
fore. Meanwhile  Kaahumanu,  who  had  resolved  on  decisive 
measures,  sent  a messenger  to  the  young  king,  requesting  him 
in  figurative  language  to  renounce  idolatry  on  his  return  to 
Kailua.  Accordingly  Liholiho  with  his  retinue  embarked  in 
several  canoes,  and  spent  two  days  in  a drunken  debauch  at 
sea  in  order,  as  many  believe,  to  brace  up  his  courage  “to  the 
sticking  point.” 

During  these  two  days  his  first  violations  of  tabu  took 
place,  such  as  drinking  and  smoking  with  Kinau  and  other 
female  chiefs,  and  partaking  of  dog’s  flesh  with  them.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  a double  canoe  was  sent  for 
the  king  in  which  he  rowed  to  Kailua,  where  preparations  were 
in  progress  for  a grand  feast.  On  his  arrival  he  sat  down 
with  a large  company  of  chiefs  of  both  sexes,  and  a number  of 
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foreigners,  and  openly  feasted  with  them,  while  a multitude 
of  the  common  people  looked  on,  gaping  and  staring  with 
mingled  fear  and  curiosity,  to  see  what  judgments  would  follow 
so  impious  an  act.  But  soon  the  joyful  shout  arose,  “The  tabus 
are  at  an  end,  and  the  gods  are  a lie!’7  The  effect  of  it  was 
like  that  of  displacing  the  keystone  of  an  arch.  The  whole 
structure,  both  of  idol  worship  and  of  the  tabus,  fell  at  once 
into  ruins.  Hewaliewa  himself  set  the  example  of  applying 
the  torch  to  the  idols  and  their  sanctuaries,  and  messengers 
were  sent  even  as  far  as  Kauai  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the 
cruel  and  oppressive  system.  Kamualu,  the  King  of  that  isl- 
and, gladly  consented,  and  an  almost  universal  jubilee  per- 
vaded the  islands,  attended  with  general  revelry  and  license. 

But  the  tabu  system  was  too  ancient  and  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  abolished  without  a struggle. 

Kekuaokalani  (who  was  the  son  of  Keliimaikai,  Kameha- 
nieha’s  favorite  younger  brother),  an  energetic  and  popular 
young  chief,  was  highly  incensed  at  the  impious  conduct  of 
Liholiho,  and  retired  to  Kaawaloa.  There  the  priests  gath- 
ered around  him,  and  offered  him  the  crown  as  a reward  for 
his  fidelity,  repeating  an  ancient  Hawaiian  proverb,  “A  reli- 
gious chief  shall  possess  a kingdom,  but  wicked  chiefs  shall 
always  be  poor.”  They  said,  “No  sin  of  ungodly  rulers,  by 
which  they  lost  their  kingdoms,  is  equal  to  this  sin  of  Liho- 
liho.” A large  body  of  chiefs  and  warriors  rallied  around  the 
standard  of  this  Defender  of  the  Faith,  while  his  adherents 
took  up  arms  in  the  district  of  Hamakua.  Undoubtedly  he 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  common  people. 

Kaahumanu  and  the  Court  party  who  were  deep  in  their 
carousals  at  Kailua,  suddenly  awoke  to  a sense  of  their  danger. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  try  conciliatory  measures  first. 
Accordingly  Naihe  and  Hoapili,  the  uncle  of  Kekuaokalani, 
together  with  Keopuolani,  the  queen-mother,  were  sent  to  the 
rebel  camp  a&  embassadors  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement 
if  possible.  But  their  mission  was  a failure,  as  they  were  glad 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Kekuaokalani  resolved  to  march 
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immediately  on  Kailua,  hoping  to  take  the  court  party  by 
surprise.  But  Kaahumanu  and  her  prime  minister,  Kalani- 
moku,  were  equal  to  the  crisis.  A short  time  before,  as  Mr. 
Parker  stated,  they  had  purchased  a large  lot  of  old-fashioned 
“Brown  Bess”  muskets  and  ammunition,  which  gave  them  a 
great  advantage  in  the  coming  struggle.  That  night  the  arms 
were  given  out,  and  in  the  morning  Kalanimoku  marshalled 
his  men  and  thus  addressed  them:  “Be  still;  make  no  nosie; 

be  valiant;  drink  bitter  water,  my  children;  turn  not  back; 
forward  even  unto  death ; there  is  nothing  behind  to  which  you 
can  turn.”  The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  near  Kua- 
moo,  about  two  miles  south  of  Keauhou.  On  the  royal  side 
a gallant  young  chief  named  Kaikioewo  (who  afterwards  be- 
came governor  of  Kauai),  was  conspicuous  in  feather  cloak  and 
helmet,  and  led  a company  of  fifty  picked  men.  The  rebel 
army  occupied  a craterlike  hollow  in  an  extensive  tract  of  lava. 
As  the  royal  troops  approached,  they  received  a volley,  and 
several  men  fell,  on  whch  they  sought  the  cover  of  a stone  wall, 
from  behind  which  they  exchanged  a desultory  fire  with  the 
rebels  for  some  time.  At  length  Kaikioewa  became  impatient 
and  leaped  over  the  wall,  calling  on  his  men  to  follow,  which 
caused  a general  advance  of  the  whole  line.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  wounded  by  a musket  ball  in  the  thigh  and  fell.  As 
ii?  s men  raised  a wail  and  crowded  around  him,  he  partly 
raised  himself  up  and  ordered  them  to  leave  him  and  press  on 
after  the  enemy.  Kekuaokalani  had  fewer  men  and  fewer 
muskets  than  his  rival,  and  but  little  ammunition.  His  men 
were  outflanked  and  gradually  driven  down  towards  the  sea 
shore,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a flanking  fire  from  a squad- 
ron of  double  canoes,  one  of  which  carried  a mounted  swivel 
gun  under  the  charge  of  a foreign  gunner.  Jarves  says  that 
this  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Kaahumanu  herself  and 
her  sister  Kalakua.  Kekuaokalani,  although,  wounded  early 
in  the  action,  fought  bravely, . and  repeatedly  rallied  his  men, 
until,  unable  to  stand  from  loss  of  blood,  as  Ellis  relates,  “He 
sat  on  a fragment  of  lava  and  twice  loaded  and  fired  his  mus- 
ket on  the  advancing  foe.  He  now  received  a musket  ball  in 
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the  left  breast  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  feather  cloak, 
expired  in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  His  wife,  Manono,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day  had  fought  by  his  side  with  steady 
and  dauntless  courage.  A few  moments  after  her  husband’s 
death  she  called  out  for  quarter,  but  the  words  had  hardly  left 
her  lips  before  she  received  a ball  in  her  left  temple,  fell  upon 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband  and  expired.”  The  idolators 
having  lost  their  chief,  made  little  resistance  afterwards  and 
were  soon  scattered  or  taken  prisoners.  An  oblong  pile  of 
stones  near  the  sea,  now  overgrown  with,  climbing  plants, 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  brave  but  misguided  Kekua- 
okalani  and  his  heroic  wife. 

IToapili  was  now  sent  with  a force  to  Hamakua,  and  made 
short  work  of  the  insurrection  in  Waipio.  One  of  the  leaders, 
a young  chief,  was  captured  in  a cave  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  and  brought  down  to  Kailua.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival Liholiho  called  on  him  and  invited  him  to  drink  with 
him. 

“Ko,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  feel  like  drinking  rum.  I am 
afraid  that  I shall  die.”  Presently  the  summons  came  for  him 
to  appear  before  the  haughty  Kaahumanu  and  learn  his  fate. 
Accordingly,  as  etiquette  required,  he  literally  crawled,  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  into  her  dreaded  presence.  Fixing  on  him 
one  of  her  most  appalling  looks,  she  upbraided  him  for  his 
ingratitude  and  treachery  to  her  and  the  king.  “Yet,”  she 
continued,  “you  need  not  fear  for  your  life.  I will  command 
my  people  not  to  kill  you ; but  I will  make  you  a poor  man.  I 
will  take  away  all  your  lands,  but  spare  your  life.  E old  no  oe. 
You  may  go  now.”  And  the  trembling  wretch  retired  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  entered,  only  too  happy  to  escape  with 
his  life. 

This  little  episode  of  the  war,  as  related  by  Mr.  Parker, 
appeared  to  the  writer  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

The  result  of  the  war  having  now  completely  demonstrated 
the  impotence  of  their  idols,  the  whole  people  turned  against 
them  with  rage  and  contempt.  They  killed  Kuawa,  the  priest, 
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who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  so  fatally  misleading  Kekuao- 
kalani.  “There  is  no  power  in  the  gods/’  said  they,  “they 
are  vanity  and  a lie.  The  army  with  idols  was  weak ; the  army 
without  idols  was  strong  and  victorious. ” They  now  made  more 
thorough  work  of  destroying  their  images  and  sacred  enclosures, 
with  a few  reservations,  such  as  the  Hale  a Keawe  at  Honau- 
nau.  All  public  worship  and  sacrifice  ceased,  the  priesthood 
as  an  organized  body  was  dissolved,  and  as  Jarves  says,  “Ha- 
waii presented  to  the  world  the  strange  spectacle  of  a nation 
without  a religion.  But  this  state  of  things  was  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  The  revolution  had  been  the  work  of  the  high 
chiefs,  and  had  been  readily  accepted  by  an  unthinking  peo- 
ple. But  observances  are  more  easily  abandoned  than  ideas, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  mind  to  cast  off  entirely  the  modes 
of  thinking  on  religious  subjects  in  which  it  has  grown  up  to 
maturity.  The  ancient  idolatry  was  still  cherished  by  many  in 
secret,  and  their  hereditary  superstitions,  hydra-headed  in  their 
variety  and  tenacity  of  life,  were  destined  to  survive  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  and  necessarily  blended  with  and  colored 
their  conceptions  of  Christianity. 
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More  of  John  Young 

BY  G.  R.  CARTER. 


Boston,  April  10,  1910. 

In  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  are  four  vol- 
umes of  manuscript,  entitled  “ Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Brigantine  Hope  from  Boston  to  the  North-West  Coast  of 
America  1790  to  1792  by  Joseph  Ingraham  Captain  of  the 
Hope  and  formerly  Mate  of  the  Columbia.”  This  Journal 
has  never  been  printed,  and  I have  lately  obtained  for  my 
library  photographs  of  the  36  pages  that  refer  to  Hawaii.  It 
was  obtained  by  the  Department  of  State  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Oregon  Question;  and  was  used  by  Mr.  Greenhow  in 
the  preparation  of  his  work  entitled  “The  History  of  Oregon 
and  California”  (see  pp.  226-228).  The  Journal  is  well 
written  in  a fine  hand,  and  there  are  five  pages  of  illustrations 
(charts,  etc.). 

The  Hope  is  first  in  Hawaiian  waters  from  May  17  to  29, 
1791,  on  her  way  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Northwest  Coast; 
and  again  from  October  6 to  12  of  the  same  year,  in  crossing 
the  Pacific  to  China;  and  again,  returning  from  China  to 
Owhyee,  November  5,  1792,  when  the  Journal  abruptly  ends. 

Captain  Ingraham  is  not  always  clear  in  his  diction,  so 
that  some  study  is  required  to  understand  him ; but  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  gives  many  valuable  details. 

Under  date  of  October  12,  1791,  on  page  33,  he  writes: 

“This  is  the  third  time  I have  visited  these  Islands,  once 
in  the  ‘Columbia’  and  twice  in  the  ‘Hope’.  In  the  Columbia  I 
visited  all  the  Islands  and  was  on  shore  at  the  most  of  them. 
In  my  account  of  that  voyage  I took  great  pains  to  learn  every 
particular  respecting  the  Islands  and  their  inhabitants,  the 
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description  of  which  occupies  many  pages  in  that  work,  there- 
fore on  examination  I find  all  I could  now  say  would  be  only 
to  repeat  all  I have  said  before  on  the  subject,  and  to  take 
from  one  to  add  to  the  other  would  be  unnecessary  trouble  and 
time  ill  spent.  Hence  I have  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  that 
work.” 

Unfortunately,  this  former  “work”  is  lost  ; but  the  reference 
shows  Ingraham  to  be  a good  authority  on  a portion  of  the 
first  twenty  years  of  Hawaii’s  recorded  history. 

You  remember  that  Bishop  Restarick  brought  home  from 
Boston  the  interesting  information  that  John  Young,  the 
boatswain  of  the  “Elenor”  under  Captain  Metcalf,  Sr.,  was 
asserted  to  he  an  American,  from  the  town  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts; at  least,  it  was  so  stated  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  his  family.  The  Bishop  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Club  a very  able  account  of  the  startling  assertion,  for 
everyone  in  Hawaii  had  supposed  John  Young  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman. Ingraham’s  Journal  contains  information  which 
gives  color  to  the  idea  of  two  John  Youngs  in  Hawaii  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time,  one  an  Englishman  without  doubt, 
and  the  other  possibly  American. 

Under  date  of  May  26,  1791  (p.  10),  Ingraham  writes: 

“At  daylight  we  were  abreast  of  the  place  w7e  had  lain 
under  in  the  Columbia  on  my  last  voyage,  and  where  I intend- 
ed to  water;  at  6 in  the  morning  I had  a Jack  hoisted  at  the 
main  top  gallant  mast  head;  shortly  after  a large  double  canoe 
was  seen  coming  off  with  a white  Tappa  (or  piece  of  Island 
cloth)  flying  at  her  mast  head ; as  they  drew  near  I saw  a white 
man  standing  up  in  her ; that  is  his  colour  was  a little  different 
from  the  natives;  but  had  I not  expected  to  have  found  white 
men  here  I should  not  have  distinguished  them  till  they  were 
alongside,  so  effectually  had  the  sun  altered . them,  for  I soon 
saw  2 more;  they  were  naked  except  the  Marro  like  the  na- 
tives; when  they  came  within  hail  I asked  one  whom  I knew 
to  be  the  carpenter’s  mate  of  the  Columbia  how  he  did ; instead 
of  answering  me  he  call’d  out  (by  G — d I’m  glad  you’ve  come) 
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these  fellows  have  taken  one  vessel!  allready — I waited  their 
coining  on  board;  the  2 men  exclusive  the  carpenters  mate 
before  mention’d,  was  left  by  Cap’n  Win  Douglas  to  collect 
Sandle  wood  for  the  China  market  which  he  had  discover’d 
or  a wood  similar  to  it  on  these  Islands;  the§e  men  handed  me 
the  following  certificate: 

“ These  are  to  Certify  that  Jno  Young  and  James 
Cox  went  on  shore  from  the  Schooner  Grace  (with 
leave  from  William  Douglas  Owner  and  Commander) 
to  remain  at  Atooi  till  his  return  from  Canton  but  as 
no  man  can  foresee  what  accidents  may  happen  in  the 
course  of  such  a voyage  I have  to  request  all  Com- 
manders that  may  come  this  way  if  the  above  men- 
tion’d Jno  Young  and  James  Cox  requests  a passage 
to  Canton  that  it  may  be  granted  and  the  Obligation 
shall  be  return’d  by  Cap’n  Douglas 
Atooi  August  21  1790 — ” 

Later,  Ingraham  gives  the  name  of  the  carpenter  or  the 
ship’s  mate  of  the  “Columbia”  as  Ridler;  and  on  page  15  he 
again  states: 

“These  two  men,  John  Young  and  Cox,  were  left  on 
Kauai.” 

According  to  Ingraham  (p.  15)  it  seems  that  Ridler,  hear- 
ing of  these  two  men  to  leeward  and  thinking  to  better  him- 
self, told  Kamehameha  that  one  of  them  was  his  brother,  and 
asked  permission  to  go  and  get  him.  This  being  granted,  Rid- 
ler left  in  a small  canoe  with  four  men,  but  never  returned 
to  windward ; and  when  taken  on  board  the  “Hope,”  “the 
three  men  were  engaged  in  war  against  Kamehameha.” 

These  men  tell  Ingraham  of  the  capture  of  the  “Fair 
American”  at  Kawaihae,  and  of  the  Metcalf  massacre  off 
Honuaula,  on  the  southwestern  part  of  Maui  (February, 
1790)  ;*  and  of  both  these  occurrences  Ingraham  gives  a de- 
scription. 


See  Bingham,  p.  39. 


In  Localities  Similar  to  This  Lived  John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis. 
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On  page  12,  Ingraham  states  that  when  the  “Fair  Ameri- 
can” was  taken,  the  boatswain  (John  Youngf  ) of  Captain 
Metcalf’s  brig  (“Elenor”f)  was  on  shore,  and  was  kept  there. 

Again  he  savs  (p.  18)  ‘of  the  three  men  whom  we  rescued 
at  Maui  “one  was  American  and  two  were  English”  ’ — but 
unfortunately  he  does  not  inform  us  which  was  the  American. 

In  rescuing  these  three  men,  Ridler,  Young,  and  Cox, 
Ingraham  gets  into  difficulty  over  a musket  belonging  to 
them,  which  the  natives  kept  in  their  canoe.  When  they  fail 
to  obey  him,  and  start  off  with  the  gun,  Ingraham  fires  over 
their  heads,  but  his  men,  who  are  armed,  follow  his  example 
with  more  effect,  and  some  natives  are  killed.  Finally  when 
they  start  back,  as  ordered,  possibly  to  deliver  the  musket,  one 
of  the  rescued  white  men  tells  Ingraham  that  they  are  coming 
to  attack  the  ship ; thereupon  everybody  fires ; and  Ingraham 
is  not  certain  how  many  natives  are  killed.  He  goes  into  great 
detail  over  this  difficulty,  and  argues  at  length  in  justification 
of  his  procedure;  he  claims  there  were  700  canoes  and  a force 
of  20,000  men  to  be  dealt  with;  hut  at  all  events,  a breeze 
springing  up  separates  the  contestants, — Ingraham  puts  to 
sea,  makes  for  the  Island  of  Oahu,  anchors  off  Waitietie,  then 
stops  at  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and  evidently  takes  the  three  men 
to  China  with  him. 

Finally,  on  the  last  page  (36),  under  date  of  Kovomber  5, 
1792,  when  off  the  Island  of  Hawaii  on  his  return  from  China, 
Ingraham,  on  boarding  another  vessel,  the  “Margareet”,  found 
that 

“her  Captain  had  with  him  Teamoto,  the  King’s  father, 
and  a white  man  whom  the  natives  detained  on  shore 
from  the  “Elenor”  about  four  years  before.  He  was 
an  English  man  born,  named  John  Young;  he  in- 
formed me  he  intended  to  end  his  days  on  the  Island 
of  Owhyhee.” 


t Ingraham  does  not  give  the  names  of  John  Young  or  “Elenor”. 
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It  is  always  easy  to  jump  at  conclusions;  and  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  theory  that  there  were  two  John  Youngs  in  Hawaii, 
we  must  assume,  on  the  information  Ingraham  gives,  that 
Ridler,  the  carpenter  of  the  “Columbia”,  was  an  Englishman; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  these  two  John  Youngs  mentioned 
were  one  and  the  same  individual,  would  it  be  natural  for 
Ingraham  to  describe  the  second  John  Young  mentioned  as  he 
does  without  alluding  to  his  former  meeting, — particularly  in 
view  of  the  extremes  to  which  Ingraham  went  in  rescuing  the 
first  mentioned  John  Young? 
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John  Young,  the  Englishman 

BY  EDGAR  HENRIQUES. 


I am  presenting  herewith  what  I consider  additional  testi- 
mony to  the  well-established  fact  that  John  Young  and  Isaac 
Davis  were  both  British  subjects: 

John  Young  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Isaac  Davis  of  Milfordhaven,  Wales. 

First. 

I have  in  my  possession  an  old  print  of  Milfordhaven, 
Wales,  dated  1632,  which  was  found  among  various  old  papers 
of  Isaac  Davis. 

Second. 

There  are  two  trunks  made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  trimmed  with  brass  nails,  evidently  of  English  make.  They 
each  have  a copper  plate  with  their  names  engraved,  exactly 
alike;  one  with  the  name  of  John  Young,  the  other  with  the 
name  of  Isaac  Davis.  The  one  with  the  name  of  John  Young 
is  on  exhibition  at  Hanaiakamalama,  the  home  of  the  late 
Queen  Emma.  The  other  is  in  my  possession. 

Third. 

Is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Sarah  Davis  dated  1799.  The 
original  I also  have  in  my  possession: 

Mr.  Isaac  Davis 
At  Owhyhee 
Sandwich  Islands. 

London,  May  2nd,  1799. 

Dear  Brother: 

With  a heart  overwhelmed  with  joy  mixt  with  sorrow  do 
I sit  down  to  write  to  you  and  I make  no  doupt  but  you  will 
be  surprised  to  receive  the  Same  The  first  time  that  I had  any 
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Account  of  You  was  Advertised  in  the  Newspapers  which  was 
as  follows 

Isaac  Davis  of  Milfordhaven  and  John  Young  of  Liverpool 
is  on  the  Island  of  Owhyhee  this  was  the  Intelligence  that  Cap- 
tain Vancouver  gave  at  his  Return  which  allarm’ d us  beyond 
Expression  to  think  that  you  was  Confined  in  an  Unknown 
Land  who  we  thought  Dead  and  Lost  to  ns  for  ever  in  this  Life 
and  has  Caused  us  many  an  heartfelt  Moment  and  in  particu- 
lar Your  Dear  and  Aged  Mother  who  has  from  the  first  Mo- 
ment you  Left  home  been  in  Continual  Sorrow  for  her  Dear 
Son  whom  She  thought  had  Shared  the  Same  Death  as  your 
father  and  Brother  did  Our  Dear  Mother  is  still  Living  and 
as  Well  as  Can  be  Expected  of  Old  Age  She  gives  her  Bless- 
ing to  You  and  that  the  Almighty  God  May  Protect  and 
Watch  over  you  and  that  he  may  once  more  Restore  his  Lost 
Child  to  her  and  his  Native  Country  which  would  he  of  more 
Value  to  her  than  all  the  Riches  of  the  Indias  Thank  God 
we  all  Living  and  Settled  in  Credit  and  our  Dear  Mother 
wants  for  Nothing  She  Still  lives  in  the  same  place  We  beg 
that  you  will  write  at  all  Opportunitys  as  you  know  where 
we  are  if  we  dont  know  how  to  Direct  to  You  There  is  no 
fear  but  Some  of  us  will  Receive  them  as  we  are  so  well 
known  I hope  You  will  Receive  this  Safe  all  Your  Sisters 
Join  in  Love  to  you  and  all  begs  that  you  will  endeavour  to 
Come  the  first  Opportunity  You  Can  get  as  we  Shall  all  be 
Anxious  for  Your  Return  We  all  Join  in  Love  to  Mr.  Young 
Your  fellow  Traveller  and  faithful  Companion  Whom  We  Re- 
spect and  Regard  on  Your  Account  as  You  Must  be  More 
than  Brothers  My  Ever  Dear  Brother  I have  the  happiness 
to  inform  You  that  I have  Seen  a Gentleman  that  told  me 
he  saw  you  in  perfect  health  Eighteen  Months  Ago  he  Belong 
to  a Vessell  that  went  out  on  Discoveries  his  Wife  was  on 
Board  with  him  which  Gentlewoman  you  saw  and  Conversed 
with  at  times  the  Gentleman’s  name  is  who 

has  been  so  kind  as  to  forward  this  to  You  You  will  Direct 
Your  Letter  Mrs.  Davis  Hubberstonferry  Milfordhaven  South 


Kawaihae,  Hawaii,  Once  the  Home  of  Isaac  Davis  and  John  Young. 
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Wales  My  Dear  Brother  I Conclude  with  my  kind  Love  and 
Sincerest  Wishes  for  Your  Welfare  and  Speedy  return  from 
Your  Affectionate  Sister  till  Death 

Sarah  Davis. 

Fourth. 

Is  an  extract,  or  a part  of  the  will  of  John  Young,  taken 
from  the  Probate  Records,  Court  of  Oahu,  Vol.  0,  Page  59, 
which  follows: 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  be  equally  divided  between  my 
surviving  children  and  the  surviving  children  and  the  children 
of  my  departed  friend  the  late  Isaac  Davis  of  Milford  in 
England,  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  please  His  Magesty  the 
King  and  his  Chiefs.  Provided  always  that  each  and  all  of 
the  said  children  receive  a just  and  equal  portion.  Further 
all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  Estate,  Goods  and  Chattels  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  be  equally  divided  among  my  surviving 
children,  such  division  to  be  superintended  by  his  Brittanic 
Magesty’s  Consul  residing  at  the  time  of  my  decease  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  Con- 
sul may  appoint.  Further  I nominate,  constitute  and  appoint 
Alexander  Adams  and  Thos.  Charles  Byrd  Rook  joint  execu- 
tors of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all 
other  and  former  wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made. 
In  Witness  whereof  I have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
26th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-four. 

“John  Young. 

“Stamp  Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by 
the  said  Testator  a and  for  his  last  will  and 
Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  who  have  sub- 
scribed our  names  as  witnesses  thereto  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  Testator. 

“Sigd  Dane.  T.  Aborn 
“Sigd  Charles  Tttcomb.” 
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I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  John 
Young,  being  a British  subject,  naturally  asks  the  British 
Consul  to  look  after  the  division  of  his  effects. 

You  see  it  was  not  for  personal  reasons,  because  he  says 
practically  whoever  is  acting  as  British  Consul  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  All  he  wanted  to  be  assured  of  was  that  he  was 
a Britisher. 

Further  he  nominates  Alexander  Adams  and  Mr.  Rook, 
two  more  British  subjects,  to  act  as  his  executors.  Then  he 
finishes  up  by  having  Charles  Titcomb,  another  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  As  to  Mr.  Aborn 
I have  been  unable  to  learn  positively  as  to  his  nationality. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  English. 

Of  course  none  of  the  above  is  proof;  but  with  what  has 
already  been  given,  I consider  it  pretty  good  circumstantial 
evidence.  There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
which  I could  produce  if  it  was  thought  necessary. 

Note^- By  referring  to  the  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Cartwright,  Jr.,  at  the  meeting  of  this  society  held  Septem- 
ber , 1916,  it  will  be  seen  , there  was  another  John  Young, 
an  American,  who  left  the  Islands  in  the  brig  “Hope,”  Capt. 
Ir^graham,  June,  1791,  bound  for  China. 
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Death  of  Kekaulike,  King  of  Maui 


At  a social  meeting  of  the  Hui  Ka  Pua  o Hawaii,  June 
17th,  1916,  there  was  a paper  written  and  read  by  Mrs. 
Emma  M.  Hakuina,  describing  the  death  of  Kekaulike,  King 
of  Maui,  and  how  he  had  been  partly  eaten  by  sharks. 

This  story  does  not  correspond  with  what  old  historians 
have  handed  to  their  descendants,  nor  does  it  correspond  with 
such  authentic  historians  of  later  years  as  Mr.  S.  M.  Kamakau, 
Judge  A.  Fornander  and  others,  who  all  agree  that  he  died 
from  sickness. 

Tradition  speaks  of  Kekaulike’s  return  to  Maui  after  a raid 
in  Kohala,  Hawaii,  and  while  in  Mokulau,  Kaupo,  Maui,  Ke- 
kaulike was  preparing  for  another  raid  on  Waipio  and  Hama- 
kua.  He  was  suddenly  stricken  with  fits  or  huki.  Thus  was 
derived  the  name  of  the  High  Chiefess  Kamaka7n/Mani. 
Kahwias  or  doctors  were  summoned  to  attend  the  sick  King. 
In  consultation  they  decided  he  could  not  be  cured.  On  the 
King  learning  his  case  was  hopeless  he  summoned  the  High 
Chiefs,  Ministers  of  State,  and  Counsellors  to  his  presence, 
and  declared  his  son  Kamehamehanui  to  be  his.  successor.  The 
latter,  a Prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Maui  through  his  father 
Kekaulike,  and  also  of  the  royal  house  of  Hawaii  through  his 
mother  Kekuiapoiwanui,  the  daughter  of  Keaweikekahialiio- 
kamoku,  King  of  Hawaii,  and  the  tabued  Queen  Kalanikau- 
leleiaiwi.  After  this  declaration,  word  was  brought  to  the 
King  that  Alapainui  was  in  Kohala,  Hawaii,  preparing  to 
come  to  war  with  Maui.  When  Kekaulike  heard  this,  he  im- 
mediately ordered  his  fleet  of  war  canoes  “Keakamilo”  and 
set  sail  for  Wailuku.  His  wives,  his  children,  high  chiefs, 
ministers  of  state  and  counsellors  accompanied  him.  Others 
of  his  retinue  traveled  overland  to  a place  called  Kapaahu, 
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where  the  King’s  canoes  landed  at  the  cave  of  Aihakoko  in 
Knla. 

The  chiefs  then  prepared  a manele  or  palanquin  to  carry 
the  sick  King  overland  and  at  a place  called  Kalekii  the  King 
expired,  which  happened  in  1736. 

The  High  Chiefs  being  in  fear  of  Alapainui  coining  to  do 
battle  with  them,  immediately  performed  the  sacred  ceremonies 
of  Waimahoehoe  due  their  sovereign  and  decided  to  take  the 
royal  remains  to  Iao. 

They  again  embarked,  landing  at  Kapoli  in  Maalaea,  thence 
to  Puuhele,  along  the  route  relays  of  high  chiefs  bearing  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  sovereign  to  Kihahale,  and  at  Ahu- 
wahine  they  rested,  thence  to  Loiloa,  where  the  royal  remains 
were  placed  in  Kapela  Kapii  o Kakae,  the  sacred  sepulchre 
of  the  sovereigns  and  the  blue  blood  of  Maui’s  nobility. 

Rest  in  peace,  O Kalaninuikuihonoikamoku  Kekaulike, 
King  of  Maui  and  Molokai. 

Lucy  Kalanikiekie  Hexriques. 
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Some  Early  Foreign  Residents  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 

BY  BRUCE  CARTWRIGHT,  JR. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  early  visitors  to  Hawaii  after  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  by  Captain  James  Cook  in  1778, 
there  are  mentioned  quite  a few  foreigners  residing  in  Hawaii 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Isaac  Davis  and  John  Young,  who 
played  such  important  parts  in  the  early  history  of  these 
islands. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  their  number,  but  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  it  did  not  exceed  fifteen;  this  is  allowing  five 
foreign  residents  of  whom  there  is  no  record,  in  the  islands, 
other  than  those  mentioned  in  this  article. 

On  Jan.  18,  1778,  Captain  James  Cook,  commanding  the 
Discovery  and  Resolution,  discovered  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
He  first  sighted  the  Island  of  Oahu,  then  Kauai,  Kiihau, 
Kaula  and  Lehua,  in  the  order  given. 

On  his  return  to  the  islands  from  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  in  1779  he  discovered  Maui  and  then  Hawaii. 

On  Feb.  14,  1779,  he  was  killed  at  Kaawaloa,  Kealakekua 
Bay,  Hawaii. 

Trade  bet  ween  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and  China 
began  in  1785  or  in  the  spring  of  1786.  Ships  began  to  call 
at  the  islands  for  fresh  supplies  and  water.  In  some  cases 
they  came  to  spend  the  winter  where  the  climate  was  not  as 
severe  as  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

Members  of  the  crews  of  these  early  visitors  were  left  at 
the  islands  either  as  agents  for  their  ships  or  their  owners, 
with  instructions  to  learn  the  language  and  to  collect  cargoes 
of  sandalwood,  supplies,  etc.,  or  as  deserters. 
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Eleanora  off  Owhyhee  22  March  1790 

Sirs, 

As  my  Boatswain  landed  by  your  invitation,  if  he  is  not 
returned  to  the  Vessel,  consequences  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
may  follow  (to  distress  a Vessel  in  these  Seas  is  an  affair  of 
no  small  magnitude.  If  your  Word  be  the  Law  of  Owhyhee 
as  you  have  repeatedly  told  me,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  me  justice  in  this  Business,  otherwise  I am  possessed 
of  sufficient  powers  to  take  ample  revenge  which  it  is  your 
duty  to  make  the  head  Chief  acquainted  with. 

I am,  Gentlemen 


rp 

lo 

Messrs. 

S.  I.  Thomas 
J.  Ridler 
Js.  Mackey 
John  Young. 


Yours  etc.  etc. 

Simon  Metcalf. 


Letter  of  Simon  Metcalf 

(With  permission  of  R.  C.  Lydecker,  Librarian,  Public  Archives.) 
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An  interesting  letter  written  by  Captain  Metcalf  of  the 
American  snow  Eleanora,  dated  March  20,  1790,  is  now  in  the 
archives  of  Hawaii.  It  was  addressed  to  four  residents  of 
Kailua,  Hawaii,  who  are  called  Americans  by  Captain  Joseph 
Ingraham  in  his  log  of  the  brig  Hope  in  1791.  They  were 
S.  I.  Thomas,  I.  Ridler,  J.  Mackey  and  John  Young. 

They  wrere  among  the  earliest  foreign  residents  of  these 
islands,  so  a brief  biography  of  each  may  be  of  interest. 

1 — J.  Mackey  probably  arrived  in  September,  1787,  in  the 
Imperial  Eagle,  Captain  Barclay.  In  “A  Voyage  Round  the 
World,”  by  Captain  George  Dixon  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
published  in  London  in  1789,  mention  is  made  of  a John 
M’Key  as  follows: 

John  M’Key  was  born  in  Ireland  and  went  to  Bombay  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  service.  Two  vessels,  the  Captain 
Cook,  under  Captain  Lowrie,  and  the  Experiment,  under  Cap- 
tain Guise,  were  fitted  out  in  1785  to  go  to  the  American 
coast.  , M’Key  engaged  on  the  Captain  Cook  as  surgeon. 

They  sailed  from  Bombay  on  Kov.  28,  1785,  and  arrived 
at  King  George’s  Spund,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
on  June  27,  1786.  The  crew  had  purple  fever  and  M’Key 
was  left  behind  to  recuperate,  at  the  request  of  the  supercargo, 
Mr.  Strange,  who  desired  him  to  learn  the  language  and  to 
keep  other  vessels  from  getting  furs,  so  that  when  they  re- 
turned for  him  the  following  spring  he  would  have  a cargo 
waiting  for  them. 

Mr.  Strange’s  plan  did  not  succeed,  for  we  find  that  rival 
ships,  the  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  sailed  from 
King  George’s  Sound  on  July  27,  1786,  with  a cargo  of  furs. 
Mr.  M’Key  is  mentioned  by  them  as  being  then  a resident  of 
King  George’s  Sound. 

In  August,  1786,  the  Sea  Otter,  Captain  Hannah,  arrived 
in  King  George’s  Sound  and  offered  to  take  M’Key  aboard, 
but  he  refused  and  Captain  Hannah  left  the  Sound  in  Sep- 
tember, 1786. 
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In  August,  1787,  we  find  that  M’Key  gladly  accepted  Cap- 
tain Barclay’s  invitation  to  sail  in  the  Imperial  Eagle,  bound 
for  China.  She  touched  at  Hawaii,  where  they  took  aboard  a 
Hawaiian  woman  named  “Winee”  as  a maid  for  Mrs.  Barclay, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  this  voyage.  This  is 
mentioned  in  Meare’s  Voyages.  It  is  not  known  whether 
M’Key  stayed  in  Hawaii  or  not.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
did  so  and  was  the  Mackey  to  whom  Captain  Metcalf  addressed 
the  letter  above  referred  to.  The  only  point  which  does  not 
favor  this  assumption  is  that  John  M’Key  was  an  Irishman 
and  Captain  Ingraham  referred  to  the  residents  of  Kailua,  at 
the  time  of  Metcalf’s  visit  as  “Americans  then  residing  there”. 
If  John  M’Key  and  J.  Mackey  were  the  same  person,  he  must 
be  considered  the  oldest  foreign  resident  of  which  we  have 
record. 

2 —  I.  Kidler  was  Carpenter’s  Mate  on  the  Columbia 

and  was  left  in  the  fall  of  1788  to  collect  sandalwood.  In 
1791  Captain  Joseph  Ingraham  in  the  brig  Hope,  while  cruis- 
ing off  Maui,  was  hailed  by  a double  canoe  in  which  were 
three  white  men,  besides  natives.  These  men  were  dressed  in 
maios  (loin  cloths),  being  otherwise  naked.  They  were  so 
tanned  that  they  resembled  the  natives.  They  told  Captain 
Ingraham  that  they  had  deserted  Kamehameha,  who  had  mal- 
treated them,  after  the  arrival  at  Kailua  of  the  boatswain 
of  the  Eleanora.  They  told  of  the  capturing  of  the  Fair  Amer- 
ican at  Kawaihae  and  of  the  Olowalu  massacre,  and  said  that 
they  had  come  to  Maui,  where  they  had  enlisted  with  Kahekili 
and  Kaeo,  who  were  then  at  war  with  Kamehameha.  These 
men  were  I.  Kidler,  James  Cox  and  John  Young.  They 

begged  Ingraham  to  take  them  to  China  with  him,  which  he 
did  in  the  summer  of  1791.  Kidler,  however,  returned  with 
Ingraham  to  Hawaii  in  October,  1791,  and  accompanied  him 
back  to  New  England  on  the  same  voyage.  He  resided  in 
Hawaii  about  four  years. 

3 —  Samuel  Hitchcock.  In  the  fall  of  1788  Captain 
Colnett  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  touched  at  the  islands  and  a 
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lad  named  Samuel  Hitchcock  deserted  at  Kauai,  where  he 
became  a great  favorite  of  King  Kaeo-ku-lani.  His  influence 
was  so  great  that  when  a native  stole  his  malo  he  was  chased 
into  the  mountains  and  captured.  His  eyes  were  gouged  out 
with  a pahoa  (dagger),  which  was  then  driven  through  his 
heart.  His  flesh  was  stripped  from  his  bones  and  used  as  shark 
bait.  (See  Meare’s  Voyages.)  The  length  of  Hitchcock’s  res- 
idence in  the  islands  is  not  known. 

4 —  S.  I.  Thomas,  one  of  those  residing  at  Kailua  to  whom 
Captain  Metcalf  addressed  his  letter,  was  probably  an  Amer- 
ican, as  Captain  Ingraham  states.  He  arrived  in  either  the 
Columbia  or  the  Lady  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1788  and 
landed  at  Kailua,  Hawaii.  The  length  of  his  residence  in 
Hawaii  is  not  known. 

5 —  John  Young) 

6 James  Cox  ) The  nationality  of  these  two  men, 
John  Young  and  James  Cox,  has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. John  Young  was  a resident  of  Kailua,  Hawaii,  when 
Captain  Metcalf  called  there,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  letter 
above  referred  to  was  addressed.  These  men  residing  at  Kailua 
were  referred  to  by  Captain  Ingraham  in  his  account  of  the 
detaining  of  the  boatswain  of  the  Eleanora,  which  was  told 
him  bv  I.  Ridler,  who  stated  that  the  boatswain  of  the  Eleanora 
had  gone  ashore  to  visit  the  Americans  residing  there.  In 
the  part  of  Ingraham’s  Journal  relating  to  his  visit  to  the 
islands  in  October,  1791  on  his  way  from  China,  lie  refers  to 
I.  Kidler,  John  Young  and  James  Cox,  whom  he  took  to  China 
with  him,  the  preceding  spring.  He  states  that  the  former 
was  an  American  and  the  latter  an  Englishman.  There  is  of 
course  a possibility  of  his  being  in  error  in  this  statement. 
This  is  an  interesting  question  that  may  possibly  be  solved  as 
more  facts  come  to  light.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and 
that  is  that  this  John  Young  and  the  boatswain  of  the  Eleanora 
were  different  persons.  The  Boatswain  of  the  Eleanora  al- 
ways claimed  he  was  an  Englishman  from  Liverpool  and  there 
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seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  his  friends  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  English. 

7 — Jones.  On  March  13,  1789,  Captain  William  Douglas 
of  the  Iphigenia  had  trouble  with  a seaman  named  Jones,  who 
was  given  his  choice  of  being  punished  or  of  leaving  the  ship. 
He  left  the  ship  at  Kauai  on  March  13,  1789.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

8 — On  March  15,  1789,  a conspiracy  to 

set  fire  to  the  Iphigenia  was  discovered.  Two  seamen  and 
the  Quartermaster  escaped  at  Niihau.  The  two  seamen  were 
returned  to  the  ship  by  the  natives,  but  the  Quartermaster 
remained  ashore.  His  name,  or  any  further  facts  concerning 
him,  are  unknown. 

This  gives  us  eight  foreigners  residing  in  Hawaii  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Isaac  Davis  and  John  Young,  the  boatswain 
of  the  Eleanora. 

9 —  Isaac  Davis.  On  March  16,  1790,  the  Eair  American, 
under  Captain  Metcalf,  the  younger,  was  “cut  off”  by  the  na- 
tives at  Puako,  near  Kawaihae,  Hawaii.  The  only  survivor 
was  Isaac  Davis,  the  mate.  He  was  found  on  shore  by  I.  Rid- 
ler,  above  mentioned,  tied  face  downward  in  a canoe.  Ridler 
stated  to  Captain  Ingraham  that  he  had  persuaded  Kameha- 
meha  to  spare  his  life.  Davis  was  known  among  the  Hawaii- 
ans  as  “Aikaka”.  He  became  one  of  the  highest  chiefs  under 
Kamehameha  the  Great,  and  was  Governor  of  Oahu  during 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  He  married  twice.  His  blood 
survives  to  this  day.  The  Davis  family  is  the  oldest  foreign 
family  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

10 —  John  Young,  the  Boatswain  of  the  Eleanora,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Metcalf,  the  elder,  went  ashore  at  Kailua, 
on  March  17,  1790,  to  visit  athe  Americans  residing  there”, 
as  Captain  Ingraham  says  in  the  Log  of  the  Hope,  and  to  find 
out  if  they  had  any  news  of  the  Fair  American,  which  had 
not  met  the  Eleanora,  as  had  been  planned  before  they  left 
the  northwest  coast  of  America.  By  a strange  coincidence 
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the  name  of  one  of  the  Americans  residing  at  Kailua  was  also 
John  Young,  he  being  the  same  man  that  Ingraham  picked  up 
off  Maui  together  with  I.  Kidler  and  James  Cox.  The  Boats- 
wain of  the  Eleanora  was  detained  by  Kamehameha  so  that  the 
news  of  the  fate  of  the  Eair  American  would  not  reach  Cap- 
tain Metcalf.  This  man  became  one  of  the  highest  chiefs 
under  Kamehameha  and  was  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  also  of 
Oahu  at  different  times.  He,  like  his  companion  Isaac  Davis* 
was  also  married  twice,  but  his  line  is  now  extinct.  He  was 
called  “Olohana”  by  the  Hawaiians.  His  descendants  were 
prominent  in  Hawaiian  history  and  his  granddaughter  was  the 
good  and  famous  Queen  Emma  Kaleleonalani,  the  queen  of 
King  Kamehameha  IV,  who  founded  the  Queen's  Hospital  at 
Honolulu.  This  John  Young  was  an  Englishman  from  Liver- 
pool. He  died  in  Honolulu  in  1835. 

We  have  therefore  the  following  list  of  residents  in  Ha- 
waii, up  to  March  17th,  1790,  in  their  probable  order  of 
arrival.  There  may  have  been  others  but  they  are  unknown 
to  the  writer: 

1 —  J.  Mackey.  Length  of  residence  in  Hawaii  unknown. 
An  Irishman  ( ?). 

2— 1.  Kidler.  Resided  in  Hawaii  about  4 years.  Left  with 
Capt.  Ingraham  in  1791.  An  American. 

3 —  Samuel  Hitchcock.  Length  of  residence  in  Hawaii  un- 
known. 

4 —  S.  I.  Thomas.  Length  of  residence  in  Hawaii  unknown. 
An  American. 

5 —  John  Young.  Length  of  residence  in  Hawaii  unknown. 
Went  to  China  with  Captain  Ingraham  in  1791.  An  Amer- 
ican ( ?). 

6 —  James  Cox.  Length  of  residence  in  Hawaii  unknown. 
Went  to  China  with  Captain  Ingraham  in  1791.  An  Amer- 
ican ( ?). 
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7—  — Jones.  Seaman  of  the  Iphigenia.  Length  of 

residence  unknown. 

8 —  Quartermaster  of  the  Iphigenia.  Length 

of  residence  unknown. 

9 —  Isaac  Davis.  Mate  of  the  Fair  American.  A Welsh- 
man. Died  in  Honolulu  in  1810. 

10 —  John  Young.  Boatswain  of  the  Eleanora.  An  Eng- 
lishman. Died  in  Honolulu  in  1885. 
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